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his  assertion  that  Pentillie  is  on  the  Devon  bank. 
But  that  is  because  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  wiles 
of  this  snaky  river,  or  discovered  his  way  of  doubling- 
back  upon  himself. 

In  its  middle  age  the  Tamar  is  at  its  worst  and 
most  uninteresting  period.  Fields  and  low-lying 
banks  rob  it  of  all  romance.  It  is  simply  a  stream 
not  broad  enough  to  be  impressive,  and  not  narrow 
enough  to  be  romantic.  Cargreen,  a  little  village 
which  clusters  round  its  own  quay,  has  been  infected 
by  the  character  of  the  river,  and  is  prosaic  enough 
to  belong  anywhere  but  where  it  is.  It  has  a  link 
with  the  past  in  its  near  neighbour,  Llandulph, 
which  has  a  church  in  which  is  a  tomb  which  holds 
the  bones  of  an  emperor,  one  Theodore  Paleologus, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  died  in  1636  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  when  it  gets  on  nearer  the 
works  of  men  that  the  river  again  has  any  interest, 
and  now  of  a  different  kind.  It  broadens  out  into 
what  to  all  appearances  is  a  lake,  joins  forces  with 
the  Tavy,  and  reaches  that  colossal  piece  of  engineer- 
ing, the  Saltash  Bridge.  Brunei  is  said  to  have 
ruined  himself  over  the  contract,  being  unable  to  find 
a  bottom  for  the  shafts,  and  to  have  been  so  nervous 


of  work  before  bis  death.  But  Saltash,  the  quaint 
town  from  which  it  springs,  hail  a  name  and 
two  members  of  Parliament  long  before  it  had 
a  bridge,  and  it  still  lias  the  name,  though  it  has 
lost  the  members. 

Now  it  is  a  moot  point  where  the  Tamar  ceases. 
Some,  would  end  its  career  with  Saltash,  others  with 
the  Devil's  Point :  but  it  seems  a.  hard  thing  to  rob 
it  of  its  identity  just  where  it  becomes  a  national 
institution,  for  its  estuary,  called  the  Hamoaze,  is 
used  as  a  dumping-ground  for  old  three-deckers  that 
have  been  put  to  other  uses  than  sea-going,  obsolete 
men-of-war  used  as  store-houses,  two  training-ships; 
and  as  well  it  is  the  first  element  into  which  the 
Devonport  dockyards  shoot  their  new  vessels.  Here, 
active,  sea-going  war-vessels  come  and  go,  and  it  fi  inns 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  secluded  harbours  in  the 
world.  It  receives  the  Lynher,  a.  Cornish  river,  and 
sends  water  up  a  short  blind  alley  called  the  Mill 
Creek :  it  sweeps  past  Mount  Edgcumbe,  with  its 
lordly  woods  and  water-girt  loveliness,  and  finally 
succumbs  to  the  sea  off  Devil's  Point,  where,  saith 
the  tradition,  his  Satanic  Majesty  turned  back  in 
despairing  disgust  in  his  travels  on  hearing  that  the 
Methodists  were  in  Cornwall.     But  the  Tamar  does 


THE     HAMOAZE,     FROM     SALTASH. 


about    the    results   that    on    the    opening   day    he  not  give  itself   up   without    a  struggle,   tor  al    the 

went   to    bed  with  orders    that    he  was  not  to  be  Point  it  engages  in  such  a   fierce  fight    with  the  sea 

disturbed  until    the    first    train    had    passed    over,  that    there    is,    even    in    calm    weather,    a    swirling 

Be   that   as   it    may,   he   never   did   another   piece  whirlpool  to  mark  its  grave. 
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IV. -THE    DECEASED    ENGLISH    MASTERS.       LOW    COUNTRY    PAINTERS. 

By     F.     G.     STEPHENS. 

AS  George  Vincent  (1196— e.  1831)  was  not  only  "Hastings,"  which  is  now  at  South  Kensington, 
J±  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  original  of  the  shaved  the  revived  honours  of  Vincent  in  lbo_. 
pupils  of  John  Crome,  an  English  marine  painter      In   the  "Greenwich  Hospital."  which   is  before  us, 


NUREMBERG. 
(By  Samuel  Prout.) 


par   excellence,    who    was    born    a    century    ago,    it 
is   pleasant    to   begin    these    notes    with    references 
to  his  harmony  of  colour  and  tone.     The  beautiful 
"  Greenwich    Hospital,"    which,    like    a    dark    pearl, 
is   almost   iridescent,    excels    in    the    super -delicate 
beauty    of   the   water   in    front  and   the   seemingly 
tremulous  expanse  of  the  atmosphere.    It  embraces  a 
scene  which  Vincent  made  the  subject  of  his  greatest 
work,  the  large  and  famous  "  Greenwich  Hospital," 
which,  when  it   was   at  the    International  Exhibi- 
tion, took  the  modem  art  world  by  storm.     Until 
that   time,  although  Vincent    had    been    dead   only 
thirty  years,  and   many  who  knew  him  were  still 
living,    this    brilliant    and    powerful   leader   of    the 
Norwich    school  was    already    almost  forgotten — in 
that    respect    resembling    his    contemporary,    John 
James    Chalon,  a    landscape,   and    coast   painter  of, 
so  to  say,  the  first  water,  who  ceased  to  paint  in 
1847,  and   passed    out    of    note    till    his    masculine 


the  artist  showed  himself  a  master  of  composition  ; 
the  masses  of  his  grouped  sailing  craft  are  disposed, 
it  is  true,  with  skill  of  a  somewhat  conventional 
sort;  while  the  row-boat  and  the  buoy  in  front 
are  as  obviously  intended  to  connect  those  masses 
in  the  fore-water  as  the  curving  lines  of  the  land 
are  designed  to  bring  them  together  in  the  distance. 
Composition  of  this  simple  sort  was  always  zealously 
aimed  at  by  the  Norwich  school.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  the  charm  we  enjoy  in  tire  works  of  the 
men  of  that  category  is  due  to  their  success  in  this 
really  difficult,  though  seemingly  simple,  element 
of  design.  The  most  successful  of  the  Norwich 
composers  —  who  were  likewise  fine  sea  painters, 
like  Vincent— was  John  Sell  Cotuian  (1782— 1842), 
whose  capital  "  Town  in  Holland "  is  before  the 
reader  in  a  good  cut  which  amply  justifies  the 
reputation  of  this  well-endowed  artist.  Any  one  of 
his  drawings  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles 
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of  composition  of  a  less  obvious  sort  than  obtains 
in  the  Vincent  we  have  just  examined. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  while  the  Norwich  school 
— which  based  its  principles,  and  not  a  little  of  its 
practice,  upon  the  Dutch  land  and  marine  painters 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  earlier  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century — was  flourishing  in  East  Anglia 
and  London,  another  very  brilliant  group  of  artists 
was,  under  the  auspices  or  the  example  of  John 
Varley,  rapidly  coining  to  the  front  in  the  metro- 
polis, in  the  Midlands,  and  in  Wales.  This  group 
comprised  realistic  landscape  painters  of  the  calibre 
of  Mulready,  Linnell,  Edridge,  W.  Hunt,  and  David 
Cox,  of  the  last  of  whom  I  have  previously  spoken. 
At  this  point  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  the 
lately  deceased  George  P.  Boyce  we  have  lost  the 
last  of  Cox's  eminent  and  original  followers.  Cox- 
was  born  within  a  year  after  Cotman  ;  but  from 
the  first  he  worked  on  different  principles,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  this  divergence  illustrates  the 
characteristic  independence  and  abundant  origin- 
ality of  the  leading  professors  of  English  landscape. 
The  one  group  looked  at  nature — if  I  may  say  so — 
through    Dutch    spectacles;    the    other   group,   who 


nature.  This  is  manifest  in  W.  Hunt's  remark  bo 
me,  "  I  never  drew  even  a  pin  without  nature." 
These  conscientious  artists  were  not,  however,  the 
first  confessors  of  the  same  faith.  This  fact  is 
attested  by  the  life  and  work  of  the  next  painter, 
who  enjoyed  such  length  of  days  that,  born  twelve 
years  before  David  Cox  ami  thirteen  years  before 
Cotman,  he  survived  them  till  1859,  when  Cotman 
had  been  dead  seventeen  years  and  Cox  about  two 
months. 

This  earlier  confessor  of  nature's  charms  than 
Cox  was  James  Ward  (1769 — 1859),  who,  founding 
himself  as  a  painter  on  nature  alone  (he  was  trained 
as  an  engraver),  shows,  with  a  heavier  touch  than 
Cox's,  the  like  Englishness  and  vigour  in  the  fine 
and  solid  group  of  cattle  near  a  finger-post  at  cross 
roads,  which  is  an  ornament  of  this  collection.  But 
it  has  little  of  Cox's  or  Vincent's  airiness  and  ex- 
pansiveness.  None  of  these  artists  had  the  leasl 
taint  of  what  may  be  called  scholasticism ;  but  the 
next  English  contemporary  of  theirs  we  come  to  here 
is  Samuel  Trout,  whose  well-known  "Nuremberg" 
(which  I  think  has  been  engraved  in  an  "Annual") 
and  the  more  admirable  "Milan  Cathedral"  (much 


GREENWICH     HOSPITAL. 
{From   the  Painting  by   George   Vinoent.) 


•were,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  indifferent  to  com-  rejoiced  in  by  Mr.  liuskin)  hang  near  each  other, 
position,  looked  at  nature  direct — so  much  so,  indeed,  He  exceeds  in  that  quality.  I  delight  in  the  dex- 
that  some  of  them  refused  to  do  anything  without      terity  and  chic  of  Trout's  "pencilling,"  but,  precise]}- 
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because  of  those  characteristics,  I  can  never  cease 
wondering  why  Mr.  Rusldn  —  devout  prophet  of 
Turner,  Cox,  and  William  Hunt  as  he  is  —  ex- 
perienced raptures  over  a  Prout,  the  craftsmanship 


TOWN     IN     HOLLAND. 
(From    the    Painting    by    J.     S.    Cotnuitt.) 

of  which  represents  to  me  the  ne  pin*  ultra  of 
drawing-mastership.  Like  a  vast  ivory  shrine  set 
in  sunlight  is  the  front  of  "  Milan  "  here  in  question. 
To  he  adapted  to  quite  another  standard  than  that 
which  befits  the  author  of  "  Milan  "  is  the  grave, 
broad,  and  pathetic  "Old  Mill  "  hanging  near  it,  and 
doing  honour  to  the  honourable  name  of  De  Wint. 
Mr.  Quilter's  father  had  several  capital  specimens  by 
the  same  hand,  its  delightful  "  dewiness  "  and  mas- 
sive style.  If  I  remember  aright,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  of  them.  With  these  may  be  grouped,  besides, 
minor  instances  by  (1)  Collins — see  his  very  charac- 
teristic "  Cromer ;  "  (2)  Constable — the  view  of  the 
edge  of  a  wood,  with  a  pool,  boy,  dog,  and  cattle, 
which  happily  reminds  the  student  of  a  Waterloo, 
and,  by  the  same,  two  earlier  works,  in  one  of  which 
is  to  be  seen  the  house  of  Golding  Constable,  the 
EA.'s  father ;  and  (3)  Cotmau,  whose  "■  Town  in 
Holland  "  is  here  reproduced  as  a  good  specimen  of 
the   skill  of   one  of    our  English    masters  of    com- 


position— which  includes  selecting  the  elements  of 
pictures  with  an  apparent  artlessness  that  masks 
the  rarest  art. 

By  way  of  disposing  of  the  groups  before  me  of 
English  landscapes  proper  and  landscapes 
with  figures  I  shall  here  call  attention  to 
a  famous  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  Venice  is  strongly  shown — it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  all  Turner's  paintings  includ- 
ing nude,  or  nearly  nude,  figures — the  re- 
nowned  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  which,  painted 
some  years  before,  was  an  ornament  of  the 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1849.  Here  we 
have  a  spirited  design  showing,  with  ex- 
ceptional vigour,  the  goddess  supine  upon 
the  bed  whose  whiteness  adds  to  the  glow 
and  rich  colouring  of  her  flesh ;  she  is  at- 
tempting to  detain  the  eager  huntsman, 
whose  more  eager  hounds  chafe  at  his 
tardiness.  As  to  the  subject  of  this  work 
Turner  had  Titian's  example  before  him, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  colour  scheme 
of  this  the  latest  of  all  his  finer  pieces, 
but  in  the  idea  of  placing  the  hovering 
group  of  amoriwi  in  the  sky,  impatiently 
making  ready  their  mistress's  chariot ;  in 
the  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  and  un- 
fathomable firmament  and  the  shining 
white  clouds  which  catch  the  lustre  of 
the  morning  sun,  the  gold  of  the  chariot, 
the  languorous  ardour  of  Venus,  and  the 
dark  roses  of  her  draperies.  Turner,  who 
defied  Claude,  here,  with  still  more  daring, 
ventured  to  measure  himself  with  Titian ! 
Another  Titianesque  and  more  original  pic- 
ture in  this  collection  is  a  delightful  version 
of  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones's  choicest  art,  the  lovely 
"  Green  Summer,"  in  which  a  group  of  charming 
dames  and  damsels,  diversely  clad  in  green  of  various 
tints  delightfully  harmonised,  sit  on  the  sward  of  a 
glowing  landscape  consisting  of  a  sunlit  glade  and 
background  of  dark  trees. 

The  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Quilter's  Low- 
Country  pictures  is  the  life-size  bust,  or  half-length 
figure,  seated  nearly  in  front  view,  of  a  Dutch 
gentleman  of  distinction,  one  Heer  Pieter  Tiarck, 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  short  and 
easy  way  to  immortality  by  sitting  to  Frank  Hals 
when  that  master — the  first  of  all  realistic  portrait 
painters,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  of  all  time — 
was  in  possession  of  his  highest  powers.  Born  in 
1584,  Hals  entered  the  world  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  years  before  Rembrandt,  to  whom  is  generally 
awarded  the  honour  of  leading  the  way  in  that 
direction.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  Rubens 
who,  born  in  1577,  and  a  portrait  painter  of   the 
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first  class,  a  stupendous  master  of  the  forth-right 
touch,  may  justly  claim  to  have  initiated  this  very 
precious  achievement.  Hals,  with  a  firmer  touch 
than  Eubens's,  and  equally  consummate  accomplish- 
ments, carried  portraiture  nearer  to  nature  than 
the  great  Sir  Peter  Paul  himself.  Eembrandt  thus 
found  doubly  prepared  for  him  the  way  for  work- 
ing those  wondrous  charms  of  portraiture  in  regard 
to  which  none  have  surpassed,  and  very  few  ap- 
proached, him.  His  debt  to  Hals  was,  undoubtedly, 
greater  than  to  any  other  master,  but  we  must  re- 
member that,  like  every  great  painter,  both  Hals 
and  Eembrandt,  as  well  as  Eubens  and  Van  Dyck, 
attained  freedom  and  mastery  by  means  of  strenuous 
and  indomitable  care  carried  to  the,  utmost  of  what 
the  bolder  class  of  "  modern  "  critics  and  our  more 
audacious  and  ambitious  practitioners  call  "niggling." 
That  is,  these  incomparable  masters  of  the  brush, 
like  Millais  and  "old  William  Hunt"  in  our  own 
time,  and  Velazquez  two  cen- 
turies ago,  began  to  draw  as  if 
for  their  lives,  to  paint  without 
flinching,  and,  with  the  utmost 
research,  to  study  from  nature. 
It  is  owing  to  such  studies  as 
these  that  Hals  contrived  to 
depict  Heer  Pietcr  Tiarck  (of 
Amsterdam,  I  believe  he  was) 
in  the  wonderful  fashion  our 
engraving  accurately  reproduces 
— just  as,  some  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  years  ago — say, 
in  1608,  Tiarck  turned  quickly 
in  his  chair  (it  was  a  way  many 
of  Hals'  sitters  had),  and,  still 
holding  the  full-blown  rose  he 
had  been  trifling  with,  lifted 
up  his  face  so  that  the  shadow 
of  his  broad-rimmed  black  felt 
hat  did  not  cover  his  eyes, 
looked  at  the  painter.  Being  a 
staid  and  business-like  worthy, 
whose  time  was  worth  money, 
he  evidently  settled  to  his 
sitting  with  the  same  decision 
as  he  woidd  have  exercised  in 
any  other  occupation  in  which 
he  took  an  interest.  Energetic 
and  reserved,  distinguished  by 
his  cautelous  and  self-contained 
air  and  expression,  his  features 
and  their  aspect  are,  so  to 
say,  a  biography  which  Hals 
thoroughly  mastered  and  pre- 
served for  a  future  as  long  as 
paint   and    canvas  can  endure. 


That  endurance  will,  barring  accidents,  be  long  in- 
deed if  the  next  three  centuries  work  no  greater 
changes  in  Tiarck's  portrait  than  the  past  cen- 
turies have  effected.  The  execution  of  this  wonder 
is  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  countless  artists. 
There  was  no  masterpiece  to  which,  when  Mr. 
Quilter  lent  it  to  the  Academy  as  No.  69  in  1891, 
Leighton,  eclectic  to  the  heart  as  lie  was,  gave 
more  attention  than  to  the  mosaic-like  modelling 
of  the  features  of  this  face.  The  handling  of  the 
falling  ruff'  in  its  numerous  plaits — every  one  of 
them  being  compact  of  study,  and  yet:  the  whole 
as  "broad"  as  the  "broadest"  Eubens  or  Rembrandt 
ever  painted — is  a  technical  feat  the  achievement  of 
which  one  requires  to  be  a  painter  fully  to  appre- 
ciate. Nor  is  the  execution  of  the  hand  less  mar- 
vellous. It  would  seem  that  such  merits  as  this 
picture  possesses  would  from  the  first  have  ensured 
for  the  artist  a  thorough  welcome  in  our  own  veracity- 


'  VENUS     AND     ADONIS,"     OR     "DEPARTURE     FOR     THE     CHASE." 
(From    the    Painting    btj   J.    M.     W.    Turner     R.A.) 
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loving  country.  It  was  not  so,  however.  So  lately 
as  1830,  John  Smith,  who  compiled  the  famous 
"  Catalogue  Baisonne,"  did  not  include  Hals  among 
the  Low  Country  masters  whom  he  thought  the 
artistic  and  amateur  world  cared  most  for.  I  am 
much  in  doubt  if,  before  1860,  any  Hals  had,  if  at 
all,  been  engraved  on  the  master's  account.  The 
British  Institution  included  in  its  more  than  sixty 
exhibitions  only  eighteen  Halses,  of  which  some 
were  shown  twice  or  thrice.  In  twenty  years  the 
Academy  did  not  borrow  more  than  twenty-eight 
Halses.  Until  1872  no  Hals  was  sold  in  England 
for  so  much  as  a  hundred  pounds;*  from  fifteen  to 

*  Note. — The  Wallace  "  Laughing  Cavalier "  cost  the  late 
Marquess   of  Hertford  £2,040  at  the  Pourtales  sale.— Ed. 


twenty  pounds  was  the  normal  price  for  such  works. 
In  1873,  while  visiting  a  well-known  private  collec- 
tion of  pictures  in  Yorkshire,  I  encountered  a  capital 
portrait  by  this  master  among  numerous  then  more 
fashionable  works.  The  fair  and  stately  owner 
asked  me  which  painting  I  liked  best  in  her  col- 
lection, and  when   the  answer  came,  "I  like  best, 

Lady   ,   that   Hals   which   hangs   between   the 

windows,"  she  evidently  took  me  for  a  false  prophet, 
and  cried,  "  Why,  my  late  husband  bought  it  at 
Amsterdam  for  twenty  pounds!"  However  this 
might  be,  I  think  it  is  within  the  mark  to  say  that 
Mr.  Quilter  gave  more  than  four  thousand  pounds 
for  the  portrait  of  Heer  Piefcer  Tiarck  which  is 
before  us  now. 


THE     HERMITAGE. 


SOME  time  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1743  the  great 
ones  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  of 
Eussia  were  casting  about  to  find  a  bride  for  the 
young  heir  to  the  throne,  a  grandson  of  the  great 
Peter.  He  was  at  this  time  only  sixteen  years  old, 
"  weak  and  sickly  of  body,  restive,  impetuous,  and 
brutal  in  temper ;  this  lad  even  at  that  early  age 
exhibited  a  pronounced  passion  for  drink."  But  a 
Tsar  must  have  a  wife,  and  the  young  German 
Princess  Sophia  of  Anhalt  was  invited  to  St.  Peters- 
burg "on  approval."  A  child  of  fourteen,  she  arrived 
early  in  the  year  1744  with  her  mother,  and  found 
when  she  reached  Eussia  that  she  had  to  play  as 
difficult  a  part  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  young 
girl  or  grown  woman.  She  was  alone  and  without  a 
friend,  but  she  had  come  to  Eussia  to  fulfil  a  great 
destiny,  and  she  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  difficul- 
ties that  would  have  overwhelmed  and  disheartened 
a  less  strong  and  vigorous  mind.  She  kept  herself 
so  well  in  hand,  so  lived  down  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, that  at  length  she  was  officially  betrothed  to 
the  young  Grand  Duke,  and  in  1745  they  were 
married,  without  the  existence  of  a  spark  of  affec- 
tion on  either  side. 

On  the  death  of  the  Empress  the  Emperor  Peter 
III.  was  proclaimed  in  her  stead.  The  first  acts  of 
his  life  were  all  so  unpopular  that  the  army  turned 
against  him.  Amongst  other  tilings  he  publicly  in- 
sulted his  wife,  issued  an  order  for  her  arrest,  pro- 
posing to  repudiate  her  and  marry  his  mistress.  But 
he  did  not  know  his  wife.     Whilst  he  was  with  his 

*  The  Hermitage.  Eighty-four  photogravures  directly  re- 
produced from  the  original  paintings  in  the  Imperial  Gallery 
at  St.  Petersburg.  By  authority  of  H.I.M.  the  Tsar,  with  an 
introduction  by  Sir  Martin  Conway.  (London  :  The  Berlin 
Photographic  Co.) 


boon  companions  arranging  for  her  arrest  and  pro- 
bable assassination,  she,  with  her  usual  decision,  drove 
to  the  capital  and  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  the 
army.  They  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  this 
Empress,  who,  in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  at  the  head 
of  fourteen  thousand  soldiers,  marched  straight  to 
the  palace  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  forced  to  sign  his 
abdication,  conferring  upon  his  wife  all  his  rights  and 
privileges.  Three  days  after  he  died  in  his  prison, 
and  his  wife,  the  great  Catherine  I.,  reigned  in  his 
stead.  It  was  this  Empress  Catherine  of  Eussia  who 
founded  the  Hermitage,  now  one  of  the  finest  picture 
galleries  in  Europe.  She  did  not  intend  it  for  a 
picture  gallery  only.  She  had  literary  as  well  as 
artistic  tastes,  and  she  had  about  her  many  who  came 
to  her  gatherings  at  the  Winter  Palace,  where  she 
placed  her  books  and  her  collection  of  pictures  in  a 
special  pavilion  erected  for  the  purpose,  named  the 
Hermitage,  because  to  it  the  Empress  retired  for  seclu- 
sion in  her  leisure  moments.  Successive  monarchs 
have  added  to  the  collection,  until  Nicholas  I.  built 
a  new  museum  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  pavilion. 
There  exist  in  this  museum  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred works,  and  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  people 
to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  we  may  be  grateful  to  the 
Berlin  Photographic  Company  for  having  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Tsar  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
chief  pictures  to  be  found  there.  It  is  the  intention 
to  publish  reproductions  in  photogravure  of  eighty- 
four  of  these  canvases.  The  first  part,  containing 
eighteen,  is  in  our  hands,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
not  only  from  the  interest  in  the  pictures  them- 
selves, but  also  on  account  of  the  admirable  way 
they  are  reproduced,  the  collection  of  plates  will  find 
its  way  into  every  library  where  ait  has  a  place. 


1  -.  H 


PETER    TIARCK. 
(Prom   the   Painting   by   Franz   Hals.      In    the   Collection   of  Mr.    W.    Culhbert   Qullter.    HI. P.      Engraved  by   HI.    Baadoln.) 
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V. —VARIOUS     MASTERS. 


By     F.     G.     STEPHENS 


HAVING,  by  Mr.  Quilter's  courtesy,  been  able  to 
illustrate  a  considerable  number  of  the  finer 
works,  English  and   Continental,  ancient  as  well  as 


MARIANA    OF    AUSTRIA. 

(From    tile    Painting    bij    Velazquez.) 

modern,  of  which  his  London  residence  is  full,  I  have 
now  to  add  notes  upon  several  remaining  capital 
instances,  most  of  them  being  British  and  due  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  earlier  decades  of  that 
epoch  whose  "  sands  of  Time  "  are  now  rapidly  run- 
ning to  their  end. 

The  exceptional,  not  modern  nor  English,  works 
with  which  I  have  to  do  are  Spanish,  and  decidedly 


characteristic  of  those  typical  masters  of  the  Fen- 
insular  kingdom,  Velazquez  and  Murillo.    Than  these 
artists  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  others  capable  of 
being  grouped  under  a  single 
denomination    who    are,  or 
were,  more  unlike.     The  for- 
mer   was    essentially   a   poet 
and  a  painter,  while  the  latter 
— although  a   first-rate   hand 
at  illustrating  the  crude  and 
commonplace    ideas    of   those 
uncritical  and  not  over-sensi- 
tive hosts  of  observers  whom 
a    kind    Fortune   sent   to  his 
school — had    very    little   real 
poetry  in  him  which  had  not 
been,  so  to  say,  worn  to  the 
very  bone  by  the  Bolognese 
professors    of     the    art    of 
poetry  made  easy  in  painting. 
Murillo's  fortune  was  a  sort 
of  apotheosis  or  exaltation  of 
the    customary  ;    his   highest 
flights  were  made  with  heavy 
wings ;     loaded     with     some- 
what dull  conventions,  his  un- 
elastic  pinions  seldom,  if  ever, 
lifted  him  above  the  ground. 
Sanctioned  by  usage  so  com- 
mon that  everybody,  even  in 
his  own  lifetime,  knew  it 
thoroughly,    Murillo    painted 
the  most  exalted  themes,  such 
as  that  of  the  picture  before 
us,   which    represents    the 
Eegina    Godi,     or     Queen    of 
Heaven,    standing    upon    the 
increscent  moon  and  attended 
by  cherubim  while  she  prays 
with  joined   hands,   looks  up- 
wards,  seeming  by  no  means 
unconscious  of  herself,   her  graces,   and  the   starry 
crown    of    her    celestial    dominions.      This,  accord- 
ing   to    the    ideal    of    the    Sevillian    master's    own 
religious  profession,  one  of  the   most  mystical  and 
devotion-compelling    of    the    incidents    ascribed    to 
the  Virgin,  was  always   treated  by  him   in  a  way 
which    enables    the    most    prosaic   of    observers    to 
contemplate  its  very  solid  presentment  without  any 
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imaginative  effort,  or,  at  best,  with  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  rise  above  the  level  of  everyday  life.  With 
little  imagination  of  his  own,  Murillo  never  lifted 
the  souls  of  his  admirers  above  their  ordinary 
mediocrity.     On  the  other  hand,  founding  himself, 


every  example.  The  number  of  versions,  replies^ 
and  copies  of  these  works  is  practically  incalculable. 
"Mariana  of  Austria,"  whose  line  portrait  by 
Velazquez  in  Mr.  Quilter's  collection  is  a  replica  of 
the    famous    picture,    No.    1,078,   in    the    Prado    at 


so  to  say,  on  what  I  may  call  the  pictorial  dogmas  Madrid,  \  s  a  daughter  of  tin-  Emperor  Ferdinand 
of  Guido,  he  treated  this  "darling  dogma  of  the  III.,  born  in  1635, married,  as  his  second  wife,  to  Kin- 
Spanish    Church  "    in   a  manner   which    made  "  its      Philip    IV.  of  Spain— Velazquez'  great   friend  and 

patron  —  and,    after    his 


outward  and  visible 
sign,"  if  not  "  its  inward 
and  spiritual  grace," 
perfectly  distinct  and 
easy  to  be  read. 

It  was  in  Murillo's 
mood  to  illustrate  or, 
rather,  to  make  pictures 
of  the  incident  which 
manifestly  refers  to  the 
Apocalyptic  verse  orient 
the  woman  who  was 
"clothed  with  the  Sun, 
having  the  Moon  under 
her  Feet,  and  on  her 
Head  a  Crown  of  twelve 
Stars."  The  mystery  of 
the  conception  of  the 
Virgin — "  Nuestra  Senora 
siio  peccado  concepida " 
— insisted  that  she 
was  born  —  or,  rather, 
actually  created  —  pure. 
Of  all  cities  it  was  in 
Murillo's  Seville  where 
this  mystery  had  the 
most  passionate  ac- 
ceptance ;  the  promul- 
gation in  1615  of  the 
Pope's  Bull  sanctioning 
the  dogma  was  welcomed 
with  salvoes  of  artillery, 

bull-fights,  and  feasts !  Nothing  could  be.  more 
natural  than  that  the  famous  Sevillian  artist  should, 
after  his  own  way,  set  to  depicting  the  mystery 
as  if  it  were  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
There  were  those  who  did  not  scruple  to  declare 
that  the  popular  acceptance  of  a  dogma  so  difficult 
to  reason  about,  in  so  direct  a  manner  as  Murillo 
showed  it  to  the  people,  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  revival  in  public  estimation  of  that  strange 
antiquity,  the  Astarte  of  the  East,  and  they  pointed 
to  Tyre  and  her  colonies  in  the  south  of  Spain  as 
transmitters  through  the  centuries  of  a  belief  in  a 
Regina  C'celi  not  very  different,  they  said,  from  Her 
whom  Spain  awoke  to  adore.     Murillo  painted  this 


THE     IMMACULATE     CONCEPTION. 
(From    the    Painting    by    Minillo.) 


death  in  lljli-l,  acted  as 
Eegent  of  the  realm; 
She  is  supposed  to  be 
in  mourning  for  the  In- 
fante Fernando  Thomas, 
who  died  in  1659.  The 
picture  illustrates  the 
extraordinary  excess  of 
the  ladies,  who  literally 
plastered  rouge  upon 
their  faces ;  the  hideous 
forms  and  monstrous 
disproportions  of  her 
Majesty's  costume  re- 
quired that  the  splen- 
dour of  its  materials,  its 
jewellery,  silver  lace,  and 
sumptuous  colours  should 
make  tolerable  so  many 
defects  and  crudities  as 
it  exhibited.  The  art  of 
Velazquez  enabled  him 
to  redeem  all  these  ab- 
surdities and  even  to 
make  them  delightful  to 
painters'  eyes.  In  Sir 
Clare  Ford's  collection 
there  is  a  very  fine  ver- 
sion of  the  Prado  picture. 
It  was  at  the  Academy  in 
1873  and  again  in  1890; 
and  seems  to  be  "  the  double"  of  thai  here  in  question. 
The  step  is  wide  from  the  extravagantly-attired 
Queen  of  Spain  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  em- 
peror's daughter,regent,andniotherof  a  king — ( Iharles 
II. — to  the  once  well-known  actress,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
born  Dorothy  Bland,  who  sat  to  Eomney  in  his  prime. 
and,  after  his  manner  rather  than  the  taste  of  her 
day,  was  painted  in  while,  a  wide  sash,  and  a  large 
veil  over  her  voluminous  tresses.  The  fair  and 
lively,  not  to  say  audacious,  [rishwoman  (she  was 
born  at  Waterford  in  1762)  made  her  delfut  as  an 
actress  in  Dublin  when  she  was  barely  fifteen; 
achieved  a  gi'eat  success,  married  Mr.  Jordan,  an 
actor;    was    famous   as   "Peggy"   in    The   Country 


theme  a  prodigious  number  of  times,  making  minor     Girl,    "  Priscilla    Tomboy,"    and    other    ingenuous 
alterations,  in  the  details  of  a  type  which  occurs  in      hoydenish  characters;  accepted  thi    "protection"  of 
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NYMPH     AND     PIPING     BOY. 
(From    the   Painting    by    Sir   Joshua   Reynolds,    P.R.A.) 

the  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV., 
and  remained  so  from  1791  till  1811 ;  became  the 
mother  of  the  Eitz-Clarence  family  ;  and  died  at  St. 
Cloud  in  July,  1816.  According  to  the  "  Memoir"  of 
his  father  which  the  Eev.  John  Romney  published 
in  1830,  the  artist  painted  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  was 
then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  in  1786,  and  in  the 
character  of  "  Peggy,"  as,  apparently  in  Mr.  Quilter's 
portrait.  This  picture  was  executed  for  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  the  likeness 
which  Sir  Charles  Tenuant  lent  to  the  Grafton  Gallery 
in  1894.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  sat  to  Eomney 
more  than  once,  as  for  the  above,  and  again,  in  the 
same  character,  standing  and  looking  at  us  over  her 
shoulder — a  portrait  which,  as  No.  200,  Baron  F. 
de  Rothschild  lent  to  the  Academy  in  1884.  Major- 
General  R.  Mackenzie  had  another  Romney  (Grafton, 
1894)  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  sat  to  Gainsborough 
for  a  half-length  portrait,  and,  in  a  dark  dress,  to 
Lawrence,  as  well  as  to  Hoppner,  Russell,  and 
W.  Chalmers.  Romney's  likeness  as  the  "  Country 
Girl "  was  engraved  by  J.  Ogborne  in  1788,  Hoppner's 


by  G.  Jones.  The  portrait  before 
us  is  an  example  of  Romney's  art 
at  his  best,  and  was,  doubtless,  exe- 
cuted about  the  date  the  Rev.  J. 
Romney  gives  for  Mrs.  Jordan's 
sitting;  its  vivacity  and  beauty  are 
equal  to  any  work  of  the  kind  and 
fairly  justify  the  character  she 
assumed.  Like  all  Romneys,  the 
picture  is  in  perfect  preservation 
and,  though  it  is  now  more  than  a 
century  old,  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
Mrs.  Jordan  wears  a  rose-coloured 
sash  round  her  supple  and  slender 
waist,  and  the  spirit  and  candour 
of  her  expression  are  not  easily  to 
be  matched.  How  different  from 
Reynolds  as  a  painter  was  his  great 
rival,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  the 
rarest  pique,  the  latter  described  as 
"  the  man  in  Cavendish  Square," 
who  was  neither  an  Academician 
nor  an  exhibitor,  is  easy  to  be 
conceived  by  those  who  compare 
the  print  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece to  this  Part  with  that  very 
characteristic  one  which  in  these 
pages  illustrates  Sir  Joshua's 
"  Nymph  and  Piping  Boy."  These 
masters  have  often,  with  manifest 
unfairness  to  both,  been  compared  ; 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  one  re- 
spect only  is  it  possible  to  compare 
them,  because  in  that  way  alone  are 
they  nearly  on  a  level.  As  painters  the  technique 
of  each  was  radically  different  from  that  of  the 
other.  For  instance,  Reynolds  was  a  decidedly  bad 
draughtsman,  as  a  painter  he  was  an  experimentalist 
of  the  wildest  kind,  and  abject  in  his  consummate 
ignorance  of  that  science  of  the  pigments  and 
vehicles  which  every  Academy  student  of  later 
generations  is  the  master  of.  Romney's  technical 
range  was,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  narrowest, 
and  it  never  varied,  but  it  was  perfectly  safe; 
whereas  more  than  half  the  illustrious  Presi- 
dent's pictures  are  such  utter  wrecks  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Turner's  works,  it  is  superstition 
alone  which  sees  what  his  devotees  pretend  they 
see.  T  have  seen  hundreds  of  fine  Romneys,  and 
never  yet  met  with  one  which  was  not  in  good  con- 
dition ;  most  of  them  were,  indeed,  simply  perfect. 
Of  Romney  as  a  colourist,  my  conviction  is  that 
his  place  in  art-records  ought  to  be  very  much 
higher  than  it  is.  As  a  painter  of  beauty,  espe- 
cially when  the  charms  of  women  are  concerned, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  Romney  to  hold  his 
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own  against  Eeynolds.  He  was  a  grander  as  well 
as  a  graver  designer  than  Sir  Joshua,  most  of  whose 
designs  are  simply  conventions  deftly  manifest  in 
paint.  There  are  a  few  noble  exceptions  to  this 
opinion,  but  those  exceptions  are  not  the  works  of 
the  President  which  the  popular  taste  has  crowned  : 
they  are  neither  "  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse  " 
nor  "  Ugolino."  Best  of  all  is  "  Hercules  Strangling 
the  Serpents,"  a  master  -  poem  in  paint.  "  The 
Sleeping  Child/'  "  Pig  -  a  -  back,"  and  "  Penelope 
Boothy  "  better  deserve  to  be  described  as  inspired 
and  poetical  pictures  of  a  high  class. 

Eeynolds's  nude  "  Nymph  and  Piping  Boy " 
was  executed  in  1784,  and  is  variously  known  as 
"  Nymph  and  Boy,"  "  Venus  and  Boy,"  and  "  Venus 
and  Cupid."  It  was  said  to  have  been  painted  from 
a  Miss  Wilson,  a  then  well-known  model,  and  a 
boy  whose  name  is  forgotten.  If  not  No.  120  at 
the  Academy  in  1785  as  "Venus,"  it  was  probably 
the  "  Nymph  and  Boy  "  which 
J.  J.  Angerstein  lent  to  the 
British  Institution  in  1813, 
1824,  and  1851.  Mr.  W. 
Angerstein  lent  it  to  the 
Academy  in  1881.  The  title 
is  confused  with  that  of  a 
picture  lent  by  the  Fitzpatrick 
family  of  Upper  Ossory  to 
the  exhibitions  of  1865,  1875, 
1884,  and  1894.  Mr.  Quilter 
lent  the  picture  before  us  to 
the  Academy"  in  1891.  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  work  which  Walpole,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
1784,  then  named  "  A  Nymph 
and  Cupid  "  (177),  criticised  in 
his  clashing  way  as  "  Bad  and 
gross."  Whatever  Walpole 
thought  of  it,  my  opinion  of 
the  work  here  in  question  is 
that  the  President  never  de- 
signed a  nudity  with  more 
taste  and  vivacity,  nor  painted 
the  flesh  with  greater  fidelity, 
its  morbidezza  with  more  firm- 
ness and  freedom,  nor  the  car- 
nations with  a  greater  charm, 
than  in  this  case. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
both  Eeynolds  and  Eornney, 
the  greatest  portrait-painters 
of  their  time  and  country,  had 
secret  records  of  failure  of 
success  in  taking  the  like- 
nesses of  their  sitters.     Great 


was  the  number  of  half-finished  and  abandoned  por- 
traits that  were,  as  his  sun  tells  us.  found  with  their 
faces  to  the  walls  of  the  studio  in  Cavendish  Square; 
(piite  as  many  canvases  derelicl  were  <  leared  out 
of  Sir  Joshua's  house  in  Leicester  Fields,  when  "  the 
Terminator  of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of  Com- 
panions" summoned  the  greal  artisl  from  Ins  bed  in 
that  second-floor  front  room  of  what  are  now  Messrs. 
I'uttick  and  Simpson's  premises.  In  this  respecl 
the  rivals  were  alike,  but  it  was  nol  on  thai  account 
that  I  have  said  it  is  possible  t"  compare  them  mi 
equal  grounds.  To  tin  this  one  must  bring  the  men 
face  to  face  as  painters  of  children.  Here  indeed 
may  Eomney's  honours  stand  firm,  so  thai  Lhe 
creator  of  "  Mrs.  Stables  and  her  Daughters,"  "  .Mrs. 
Carwardine  and  Child,"  "The  Stafford  Family,"  and 
"The  Countess  of  Warwick  and  her  Son"  is  on  a 
par  with  the  master  who  gave  us"  Penelope  Boothy," 
"  Miss  Bowles,"  "  Collina,"  and  "  Master  ( Irew."     It 


THE     KEMBLE     FAMILY. 
{from    tl»j    Painting   by    George   Henry   Harlow.) 
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is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  childless  Eeynolds 
painted  children  with  such  art  and  exquisite  sym- 
pathy as  no  other  artist  since  his  time,  except 
Millais,  had  the  good  fortune  to  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eomney — who  had  several  children,  but  for 
many  years  saw  little  of  them — is  his  worthy  rival 
in  this  respect  at  least.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
proud,  shy,  and  resentful  Eomney,  hypochondriac 
and  irritable  being  as  he  was,  and  the  genial, 
courteous,  patient,  much -loving  and  much -loved 
man  of  the  world  who  faced  him  at  every  turn,  were 
alike  in  their  one  great  humanising  love  for  children, 
and  with  almost  equal  happiness  painted  children  in 
that  which  was  the  child-painting  age  par  excellence. 

I  have  ventured  thus  to  describe  the  epoch  of 
Eomney  and  Eeynolds  because  in  the  works  of  those 
masters  the  practice  of  painting  children  reached  a 
high  standard.  This  level  was  not  greatly  lower  in 
the  hands  of  Hogarth,  another  childless  painter  of 
charming  children — as  in  his  ineffable  "  Miss  Eich." 
Gainsborough  not  only  achieved  "The  Blue  Boy" 
and  "  The  Pink  Boy,"  but  delighted  in  depicting  his 
own  buxom  daughters ;  and,  later,  Hoppner  and 
Harlow  excelled.  All  of  these  eminent  men  con- 
quered Fortune  in  this  difficult  line.  Lawrence, 
who  immortalised  "  Master  Lambton  "  and  "  The 
Calmady  Children,"  was  not  far  behind  them  ; 
only  his  sentimental  mood  and  its  inherent  vices 
kept  him  from  a  higher  seat  than  that  which  Fame 
has  awarded  to  him. 

The  last  example  of  child-painting  from  Mr. 
Quilter's  collection  to  which  I  shall  now  refer  the 
reader  is  that  by  George  Henry  Harlow,  the  very 
clever  pupil  of  Lawrence,  who  is  best  known  by  his 
group  of  "  The  Kemble  Family  "—a  capital  work  in 


its  way,  but,  like  nearly  all  stage  pieces,  which  has 
more  of  transparent  artifice  than  of  art ;  it  is,  in 
short,  as  Redgrave  aptly  said  of  it,  "  more  of  a  tableau 
than  a  picture."  And  yet  this  criticism  upon  the 
painting  of  a  company  of  actors  and  actresses  who 
were  "  nothing  off  the  stage,"  and  that  company  the 
Kemble  family,  is  a  little  harsh  and  unfair.  I  do 
not  know  the  provenance  of  the  picture  before  us,  and 
I  cannot  give  the  names  of  the  somewhat  passe1  but 
still  comely  lady  and  her  romping  infants  whom 
Harlow,  working  in  Sir  Joshua's  mood,  painted  as 
a  sort  of  "  Cornelia  and  her  Children." 

The  last  work  before  us  is  Constable's  very  fine 
and  realistic  example  representing  what  in  his  time 
was  a  landscape,  and  which  is  now  simply  a  wilder- 
ness of  formal  but  "  genteel  villas,"  with  all  sorts  of 
"  Boards,"  "  Councils,"  and  what  not  to  look  after  its 
interests  and  collect  its  rates.  The  picture,  which  is 
called  "  West  End,  Hampstead,"  or  "  West  Hamp- 
stead,"  speaks  for  itself  as  a  fine  and  highly 
characteristic  work  of  Constable.  Everyone  who 
is  at  all  behind  the  scenes  of  modern  picture- 
dealings  of  the  rascally  sort  knows  that  the 
number  of  "  Constables,"  so  called,  is  legion,  in- 
cluding many  which  must  have  been  left  half  or 
a  quarter  finished  by  him,  as  well  as  not  a  few 
which  he  never  saw  in  any  stage  of  their  existence. 
The  experts  who  know  thus  much  know,  too,  that 
some  "  Constables  "  which  are  genuine  are  a  very 
long  way  indeed  below  his  mark ;  and  they  know, 
too,  that  of  vamping  "  Constables  "  there  has  been  a 
very  great  deal  more  than  enough,  and  that  the 
Eoyal  Academy  itself  has,  by  means  of  its  winter 
exhibitions,  not  been  stringent  enough  in  excluding 
the  crude  and  vulgar  daubs. 
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DECORATIVE  ART  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

By     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 

ANYONE  who  proposes  to  write  an  account  of  Bonle  work,  lacquer,  and  gilt  wood,  magnificent 
ii.  the  artistic  treasures  of  Windsor  Castle  porcelain  of  the  East  and  of  Sevres,  and  fine  bronze 
naturally  turns  to  see  how  a  foreign  connoisseur  and  marble  busts  of  every  dale:  or  bo  pass  from 
bent  on  the  same 
influ- 


great  chambers  hung 


purpose  was 
enced  by  the  sight  of 
that  splendid  place. 
In  1851  Dr.  Waagen, 
the  author  of  the 
"Art  Treasures  of 
Great  Britain,"  made 
his  final  visit.  He 
writes  back  to  his 
friend  in  Germany — 
for  the  book  is  in  the 
form  of  letters — "The 
appearance  of  Wind- 
sor Castle  is  truly 
astonishing.  On  an 
eminence  which  com- 
mands the  country 
far  and  near,  the 
mighty  towers  and 
walls  with  their 
battlements  .  .  .  rise 
in  the  grandest  and 
most  picturesque  out- 
line. It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  grand 
fantastic  scene  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  realised 
by  magic ;  or  of  a 
castle  in  which  the 
old  kings  of  chivalry 

held  their  court.  ...  It  is  a  palace  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  of  England."  Englishmen  and  lovers 
of  art,  for  whom,  in  this  sixtieth  year  of  her 
gracious  Majesty's  reign  especially,  Windsor  Castle 
has  such  historic  and  loyal  associations,  may  be 
excused  for  recalling  his  enthusiasm.  The  mere 
external  aspect  of  the  Castle  excites  the  fancy 
beforehand,  and  when  to  the  love  of  the  historic  and 
the  picturesque  is  added  the  love  of  art,  the  delight 
of  lingering  over  its  multitudinous  and  varied 
treasures  may  be  imagined.  Not  many  have  the 
good  fortune  ever  to  see  the  great  mass  of  more 
intimate  artistic  objects  which  are  scattered  over  the 
fine  series  of  stately  drawing-rooms — the  Crimson, 
the  Green,  and  the  White;  to  wander  through  the 
noble    Corridor,    filled    with    splendid    furniture    in 


HENRI      IV.       (Bronze.) 


with       tapestries 
through  dimlj  lighted 
ante-rooms  and   pas- 
sages,   in     the    dark 
corners  of  which  may 
lurk     treasures     un- 
suspected bul    by  no 
means  to  be  missed. 
Dr.   Waagen   com- 
plains of  the  Egyptian 
darkness  t  hat  pre- 
vailed on  the  day  of 
his  last  visit.      It  is 
a    question    whether 
under  those   circum? 
stances     the     Castle 
and    its   vast   extent 
are  not  the  more  im- 
pressive. The  prevail- 
ing   gloom    enhances 
the  delight   of   dis- 
covery   and    suL'l-icsts 
possibilities  in  every 
alcove    and    corner. 
Apart   from   movable 
objects  of  art,  aparl 
from    pictures    and 
tapestries,   the  walls, 
ceilings,    doorways, 
and    fireplaces    have 
permanent  adornments  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
value.     On  them,  perhaps,  we  find  the  most  ahiding 
traces  of  historic   sequence.     The  library,  with   its 
beautiful  Elizabethan  stone  fireplace  and  decorated 
ceiling,  and  St.  George's  chapel,  begun  as  ii  now  is  in 
1474,  are  the  oldest  and  most  unaltered.     From  them 
we  turn  to  the  State  ante-room,  profusely  ornamented 
with  its  wonderful  wood-carvings   in    relief  of  the 
time  of  Charles   II..  by  that   master  of  the  chisel. 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  its  ceiling  painted  by  Verrio. 
Then   there   are    i he   drawing-rooms.     Their  great 
doors   are    panelled    with    the   exquisitely   inti 

work  ef    the    Chippendales,   brought    IV Carlton 

Souse,  ami  their  fireplaces  make  a  prodigul  display 
0f   the    priceless   metal-work   of   Gouthiere.     From 

these,  a-ain,  We  COIllC   I"  the  Grand    l.'eecpli.in    lei,, m. 
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resplendent  with  the  gilt  ornament  of  the  style  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  lovely  for  its  proportions  alone  ;  and 
lastly  to  the  more  modern  decorations  of  the  noble- 
sized  Waterloo  and  St.  George's  Halls. 

It  is  excusable  to  suppose  that,  corresponding 
with  this  variety  of  styles, 
the  objects  of  art  contained 
by  these  fine  rooms  would  be 
of  every  date — that  we  should 
be  enabled  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Windsor  Castle  without 
a  break  from  its  earliest 
foundation.  There  should  be 
the  rude  trestles  and  benches 
of  the  age  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  massive 
carved  oak  furniture  of  the 
Renaissance.  From  the  Jaco- 
bean and  Carolean  styles  we 
should  find  our  way  to  the 
French  influences  of  the  last 
century.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion, however,  will  convince 
the  reader  that,  though  there 
actually  still  exist  within  the 
Castle  many  fine  things  of 
different  dates  reminiscent  of 
the  Stuarts  and  of  William 
III.,  such  a  complete  historic 
sequence  of  artistic  objects  is 
impossible.  A  palace  is  not 
a  museum.  It  has  its  uses,  to 
which  its  furniture  and  orna- 
ment must  be  adapted.  From  time  to  time  these 
deserted  rooms  and  corridors  must  be  put  in  order  to 
receive  Her  Majesty's  guests  in  a  fit  and  proper  way. 
A  confused  jumble  of  ill-assorted  furniture  would 
make  a  by  no  means  suitable  background  for  the 
flitter  of  brilliant  uniforms  and  the  sheen  of  satin 
dresses.  A  certain  logic  of  splendour  is  necessary 
in  a  palace,  and  fashion  has  always  had  it  so. 
Moreover,  the  reverence  for  things  old  is  a  growth 
of  modern  date.  Before  our  time  the  mere  fact  that 
a  cabinet  or  chair  or  sofa  was  out  of  the  fashion  was 
enough  to  relegate  it  to  the  garrets.  Of  late  years 
the  garrets  have  been  ransacked  and  the  neglected 
furniture — now  recognised  as  works  of  art — resusci- 
tated. In  the  royal  palaces  the  artistic  feeling  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort  insured  that  nothing  should 
be  neglected,  and  many  unknown  treasures  were 
discovered  ;  while  at  the  present  day  the  same 
interest  is  felt  for  them  by  the  members  of  the 
royal  family,  the  same  loving  care  is  taken  of  them 
by  competent  hands. 

But  it  was  not  always  thus.     To  take  a  parallel 
en  le   Louis  XIV.,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his 
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glory,  lavished  money  on  the  decoration  of  his 
palaces.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  a  clean  sweep 
was  not  made  of  most  furniture  that  dated  from  an 
earlier  reign  ?  The  first  general  inventory  of  the 
furniture  of  the  French  Crown  was  decided  on  in 
1663.  Not  till  1673  was  the 
first  list  completed,  and  very 
soon  we  find  that  the  silver 
plate  was  nearly  all  melted 
down  for  the  wars  of  1689 
and  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 
This,  perhaps,  was  inevitable; 
but  we  learn  from  M.  Jules 
Guiffrey's  publication  of  the 
"  Inventaire  General  "  that  the 
maker  of  the  inventory,  Ge- 
deon  clu  Metz,  notes  the  dis- 
appearance of  such  things  as 
old  tapestry  with  perfect  in- 
difference. Let  us  hear  what 
M.  Williamson,  "  Administra- 
tes du  Mobilier  National," 
which  was  once  the  "  Mobilier 
de  la  Couronne,"  has  to  say 
upon  the  point.  His  book 
with  its  beautiful  illustrations 
is  well  known  to  lovers  of 
furniture.  Very  germane  to 
our  subject  are  his  remarks, 
for  owing  to  that  very  mis- 
fortune which  lie  deplores 
have  our  own  royal  collec- 
tions been  enriched  with  their 
magnificent  treasures  of.  French  art.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the 
Administration  of  the  Garde  Meuble  can  illustrate 
at  need  all  the  interesting  types  of  successive 
periods  which  have  slipped  by  since  its  institution. 
It  has  not  been  able  to  safeguard  in  its  storehouses 
all  the  magnificent  things  which  have  become 
obsolete  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In 
Fiance,  as  in  England,  "  the  respect  for  ancient 
things  dates  only  from  yesterday."  Of  seventy-one 
fine  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  style  of  Louie 
recorded  in  the  inventories  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  only  a  few  remained  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.  Of  the  hundreds  of  cabinets,  chests,  and 
screens  extant  in  1715,  practically  none  remained 
in  1775.  Louis  XVI.  commissioned  many  new 
works  of  art,  but  the  fate  of  one  important  one  at 
least  is  on  record.  Napoleon  I.  in  1809  rejected  the 
"  armoire  a  bijoux  "  made  by  Eiesener  in  favour  of 
the  Empire  Jewel  Cabinet,  which  is  the  last  piece 
illustrated  in  M.  Williamson's  book.  Much  was 
given  away  to  foreign  potentates,  ambassadors,  and 
others.     We  were  ourselves  acquainted  with  a  fine 
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Oriental  vase  with  magnificent  Louis  XV.  brass  records  of  the  « rentes  a  la  eriee"  from  1741  to 
mounts,  which  was  found  in  a  bazaar  at  Constan-  1792  fill  a  large  book.  Why  were  these  sales  so 
tmople  a  few  years  ago.     No  doubt  it  had  been  a     systematically  pursued?      Because    each    sovereign 


OUTSIDE     OF     EBONY         RUBENS        CABINET. 


present  to  the  reigning  Sultan,  and  had  by  him  been  thought  it  his  duty  to  supporl  contemporary  in- 
given  to  some  palace  favourite,  or  else  purloined  and  dustries,  and  was  influenced  also  by  the  desire  of 
sold.     Much,  again,  was  dispersed  by  auction.     The     novelty. 
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CHIPPENDALE     DOORWAY     IN     THE     WHITE     DRAWING-ROOM 

Thou  came  the  final  crash  of  the  Revolution,  to 
which  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  owe 
so  much.  From  Baron  Davillier's  interesting  little 
pamphlet,  "  La  veute  du  Mobilier  du  Chateau  de 
Versailles  pendant  La  Terreur,"  we  gather  that  the 
enormous  sale  of  confiscated  furniture  and  works  of 
art  lasted  a  whole  year  all  but  fourteen  days.  It 
began  on  August  25,  1793,  a  Sunday,  "cette  disper- 
sion a  jamais  regrettable,"  in  accordance  with  a 
decree  of  the  Convention.  Prices  were  payable  in 
assignats.  "We  may  imagine  at  what  low  sums 
objects  of  art  and  luxury  were  knocked  down  during 
a  period  when  uo  one  was  sure  of  keeping  his  head 
upon  his  shoulders."  As  if  to  emphasise  the  terrible 
nature  of  this  barbarous  sale,  it  took  place  in  rooms 
in  the  Cour  des  Princes,  at  Versailles,  originally  occu- 
pied by  the  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe.  The 
catalogue  contained  the  astonishing  total  of  17,182 
lots,  and  a  single  lot  often  included  the  whole  furniture 
of  a  room,  or  an  entire  service  of  Sevres  porcelain. 
Two  members  of  the  Convention  were  always  present, 
to  take  note,  amongst  other  things,  perhaps,  of  any 
undue   sympathy  with  the  fallen  regime.     Objects 


with  the  royal  arms  or  the  fleur-de-lis  upon 
them,  as  was,  of  course,  the  case  with  much  of 
the  royal  furniture,  were  sold  on  the  ex- 
pressed condition  that  "  ces  signes  de  la 
feodalite  "  should  be  destroyed.  One  day  a 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  re- 
ceived with  cries  of  "Au  feu,  au  feu!"  and 
was  burnt  there  and  then.  Scoundrels  made 
fortunes  at  their  beloved  country's  expense. 
"  Commissaires  artistes,"  whom  we  should  de- 
signate as  "  experts,"  were  sent  to  value  objects 
preserved  as  either  "  necessary  to  education," 
such  as  clocks,  or  suitable  for  exchange. 
Oriental  porcelain  escaped  because  it  was  not 
branded  with  the  signs  of  royalty,  but  Sevres 
china  "  fell  under  an  incomprehensible  ostra- 
cism." One  of  the  valuers  was  a  well-known 
curiosity  dealer  named  Langlier.  This  worthy 
valued  a  Sevres  vase  "  fond  bleu,  forme  de 
nacelle,"  which,  says  Davillier,  was  probably 
a  specimen  of  the  famous  "  nef  ou  vaisseau  a 
mat,"  a  vase  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  ship, 
"  si  recherche  des  amateurs,"  at  the  price  of 
a  thousand  livres.  One  hundred  thousand 
would  he  its  probable  price  to-day,  and  we 
shall  have  to  describe  it,  or  else  its  own 
brother,  amongst  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Crown.  Doubtless  Langlier  intended  to  buy 
it  in  himself.  The  Abbe  Gregoire,  speaking 
before  the  Convention,  said  outright  that 
knaves  ("des  fripons")  had  made  sudden  for- 
tunes out  of  the  "  Mobilier  National."  The 
mere  list  of  objects  stolen,  destroyed,  or  spoilt, 
would  fill  several  volumes.  The  smaller  objects, 
such  as  medals,  gems,  enamels  by  Petitot,  and 
jewels  were  their  usual  prey.  Sometimes,  to  save 
appearances,  they  substituted  pastes.  The  seals  of 
government  were  useless.  What  was  the  good  of 
them  when  the  agents  of  the  municipality  used 
buttons  and  copper  money  for  the  purpose  ?  A 
caricature  of  the  time  represents  two  worthies,  by 
name  "  Aristides  et  Brise-Scelle,"  or  Break-Seal ; 
another  read 

"Amis  !  quelle  moisson  s'offre  k  notre  courage' 
Laissons  la  les  lauriers— niais  courrons  au  pillage  ! " 

The  "  experts "  also  feathered  their  own  nests  by 
separating  the  parts  of  lots,  such  as  fine  books  or 
scientific  instruments,  and  buying  them  for  a  song  as 
"  incomplete."  Honest  men  were  sometimes  bribed 
not  to  bid,  and  in  one  case  some  ruffians  did  to  death 
("  assommerent ")  a  man  who  ran  up  the  price.  Many 
things  which  were  reserved  were  given  in  exchange 
to  upholsterers  for  new  furniture,  or  to  contractors 
who  had  claims  against  the  State.  Thus  to  a  certain 
Lanchere,  a  contractor  for  military   transport,  the 
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Comite  de  Saint  gave  clocks,  carpets,  marble  statues, 
commodes,  secretaires,  and  consoles  of  the  finest  taste 
and  highest  value.  The  man's  father  had  been  a 
cab-driver  at  Metz.  After  all  this  it  is  refreshing  to 
find  that  in  some  cases,  as  we  shall  see  later,  fine 
things  came  back  to  their  original  makers  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  men  capable  of  appreciating  them.  And 
some  buyers  were  scrupulously  honest.  All  the 
plate  had  been  sent  to  be  melted  down  at  the  mint 
— which  is  the  reason  why  Louis  XV.  and  XVI. 
French  plate  is  now  so  rare  and  valuable.  The  cases 
that  had  contained  the  plate  were  sold,  and  one  day 
the  auction  was  stopped  for  a  moment  because  a 
poor  citizen  wished  to  restore  a  single  silver  spoon 
which  had  escaped  the  valuer's  notice. 

So  much  of  the  actual  Crown  property  was 
destroyed  that  the  bulk  of  the  present  French 
national  furniture  consists  of  what  was  confiscated 
from  the  nobility,  and  not  of  original  royal  posses- 
sions. This  explains  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  putting  a  maker's  name  or  a  his- 
tory to  the  furniture  of  the  present  Garde  Meuble, 
or  indeed  to  that  of  our  own  royal  collections. 
No  information  was  preserved  about  the  property 
confiscated  from  private  families.  The  Revolu- 
tionary taste  was  for  grandiose  works  of  art.  The 
smaller  and  more  intimate  objects,  the  little  writing 
and  occasional  tables  covered  with 
delicate  Sevres  plaques,  the  porce- 
lain mounted  in  ormolu,  these  were 
neglected  by  the  Brutuses  of  the 
Convention.  Where  is  all  this  now  ? 
As  M.  Williamson  says,  there  is 
more  of  the  royal  French  furniture 
out  of  France  than  within  its  bor- 
ders. When  the  noble  families  were 
refugees  they  did  all  they  could  to 
realise  their  property.  Wealthy 
buyers  of  other  countries  were 
brought  up  in  admiration  of  the 
taste  of  French  art  which  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century  guided 
that  of  Europe.  The  Revolution 
was  their  opportunity,  and  many 
were  the  fine  things  that  found  their 
way  to  England.  The  Jones  collec- 
tion at  South  Kensington  is  one 
splendid  storehouse  of  things  that 
then  first  came  over  the  Channel. 
The  Hertford  House  collection  is 
another.  To  the  taste  of  His  Ma- 
jesty King  George  IV.  are  largely 
due  the  priceless  possessions  of  the 
Crown.  The  series  of  French  fur- 
niture at  Windsor  Castle  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace  is  unsurpassable.    We 
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shall  give  later  on  some  notion  of  the  value  of 
single  pieces  in  these  magnificent  collections  which 
it  is  our  task  to  describe. 

As  this  article  is  introductory  to  a  more  detailed 
and  historical  description,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
laying  stress  on  certain  considerations  which  it  is 
well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  There  is  some  danger 
of  making  too  definite  mental  classifications  of  styles 
and  periods.  A  new  era  does  not  necessarily  begin 
because  a  century  ends,  nor  is  an  old  style  banished 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  the  accession  of  a  new 
king.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  young  monarchs  have 
their  personal  predilections  and  set  a  fashion  which 
is  followed  by  their  court.  Individuals,  however, 
survive  when  kings  die,  and  an  artist  cannot  force 
himself  always  to  change  his  style  when  he  has 
reached  the  prime  of  life  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
fashion.  The  manner  for  which  a  craftsman  has 
gained  his  reputation  is  usually  that  which  he 
follows  to  his  death  irrespective  of  kings  and 
centuries.  He  has  his  different  "periods,"  but; 
radical  changes  are  not  common  in  the  life-history 
of  decorative  art-craftsmen.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  precise  dividing  line  in  fashions  and  styles  such 
as  our  logical  minds  love  to  create.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  much  greater  tendency  for  styles  to  overlap. 
Louis  XV.  was  king  for  fifty-nine  years  in  all,  but 
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the  style  of  Louis  XVI.  was  in  existence  for  fully 
fifteen  years  of  that  long  reign.  This  reaction  against 
the  extremes  of  Eococo,  apparent  in  the  more  per- 
pendicular and  reserved  design  of  decorative  art, 
which  we  associate  with  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  was  observable  a 
decade  and  a  half  before  she 
was  queen. 

There  exists,  however,  a 
great  and  obvious  distinction 
between  the  furniture  and  other 
objects  of  decorative  art  of  the 
Eenaissance  and  that  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.,  though 
we  shall  be  able  to  trace,  in 
some  ways  at  least,  the  really 
gradual  transformation.  Ee- 
naissance furniture  was  con- 
structed under  the  dominant 
influence  of  architectural  ideas. 
There  are  people  nowadays  who 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing 
good  is  clone  or  likely  to  be 
done  except  under  that  in- 
fluence. This  is  a  hard  saying 
not  borne  out  by  compara- 
tively recent  furniture  con- 
structed under  the  influence  of 
the  last  Gothic  revival.  No  one 
can  refuse  to  admire  the  arches 
and  columns  of  fine  Trench 
Eenaissance  furniture ;  but  if 
we  are  to  consider  the  utili- 
tarian principles  of  ornament 
which  are  dear  to  a  section  of 
the  designers  of  to-day,  we  may 
very  pertinently  inquire, "  What 
is  the  use  of  the  arch  and  the 
column  in  furniture  ?  Would 
it  not  be  much  more  usable  and 
convenient  if  it  were  stripped 
of  its  superabundant  heavy 
mouldings  and  pillars  ?  "  This 
is  the  question  which  the  fur- 
niture makers  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIV.  seem  to  have  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously asked,  and  definitely  answered  for  them- 
selves at  last  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner. 
But  there  were  gradual  steps  in  the  process,  and 
perhaps  history  will  be  found  to  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

When  a  nation  has  command  of  the  sea  her 
merchantmen  can  voyage  in  safety  to  distant  lands. 
They  bring  back  all  manner  of  tropical  products, 
amongst   them   mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  tortoiseshell, 
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as  well  as  ebony  and  other  foreign  woods.  By  1665 
the  Dutch  were  so  powerful  that  they  were  able 
to  sail  into  the  Medway  and  burn  some  English 
ships  at  anchor  there.  Their  merchant  fleets  had 
brought  back  specimens  not 
only  of  the  woods  but  of  the 
birds  and  flowers  of  the  tropics. 
So  far  back  as  1636-7  had  oc- 
curred the  marvellous  tulip 
mania,  during  which  men  spe- 
culated in  bulbs  as  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  paid  fabu- 
lous sums  for  a  single  specimen. 
The  fine  shapes  of  these  tropical 
birds  and  flowers  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  designers  and 
makers  of  furniture,  who  be- 
gan to  cast  about  for  ways  of 
making  use  of  them ;  and  so 
before  long  we  find  the  tulip 
realistically  reproduced  in  co- 
loured woods,  and  the  parrot 
and  monkey  facing  each  other 
and  disporting  amidst  endless 
curves  of  brass  and  white  metal 
and  tortoiseshell.  Indigenous 
woods  are  banished.  The  pon- 
derous carved  oak  cabinet  gives 
way  to  lighter  things,  and  its 
material  becomes  the  basis  for 
veneer. 

Marquetry,  or  inlay,  or  ve- 
neer was,  of  course,  no  new 
invention.  The  Italians  had 
performed  wonders.  The  Vene- 
tians borrowed  perhaps  from 
Persia  and  India  their  inlay 
of  ivory,  metal  and  wood  in 
geometrical  patterns.  The  Flo- 
rentines in  the  fifteenth  century 
were  also  remarkably  skilful  at 
what  they  called  "  Tarsia."  Is 
it  not  on  record  that  Brunel- 
leschi,  architect  of  the  Duomo, 
taught  the  inlayers  the  uses  of 
perspective  ?  At  Milan  were 
made  cabinets  of  ebony  ornamented  with  repousse 
ironwork,  parcel  gilt  and  damascened  with  gold,  such 
as  the  splendid  piece  belonging  to  Mr.  Salting's 
collection  at  South  Kensington,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Spaniards 
imported  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and  also  repro- 
duced themselves  the  products  of  those  countries. 
Large  cabinets  of  ebony,  most  elaborately  carved  in 
low  relief,  were  the  fashion  from  perhaps  1630  to 
1650.     They  were  doubtless  of  Flemish  origin.     The 
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fine  specimen  (No.  1,651)  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  styled  either  French  or  Dutch.  The 
magnificent  example  at  Windsor,  of  which  we  give 
an  illustration,  was  perhaps  specially  made  for 
Charles  I.,  and  is  erroneously  called  "  The  Wolsey 
Cabinet."  It  is  certainly  Flemish,  and  is  much 
more  correctly  associated  with  the  name  and  period 
of  Rubens.  The  evidence  of  two  interior  panels  will 
almost  enable  us  presently  to  give  its 
exact  date.  The  insides  of  these 
cabinets  are  inlaid,  and  have  columns 
cased  in  tortoiseshell.  Here  we  have 
the  materials  and  the  technique,  though 
not  the  style  of  design,  which  was  to 
continue  fashionable  so  long  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  name  of  A.  C.  Boule. 
The  voyages  of  the  Dutch,  whose 
independence  was  recognised  by  Spain 
in  1609,  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Powers  at  the  Peace  of  Minister  in 
1648,  seems  to  have  given  a  fresh 
impetus  to  the  art  of  inlay.  Terburg 
has  recorded  for  us  in  that  wonderful 
picture  of  his  at  the  National  Gallery 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  broken  surfaces  of 
Renaissance  architectural  furniture 
were  not  suited  to  inlay,  though  we 
must  not  forget  that  wonderful  cab- 
inet on  columns  and  arches  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  (No.  27) 
with  elaborate '  marquetry  of  various 
woods  and  intricate  little  carved  pear- 
wood  panels.  It  has  the  Tudor  em- 
blems of  the  rose  and  the  portcullis, 
and  is  said  to  be  English  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
its  finish  seems  almost  too  elaborate 
for  English  work  of  that  date.  In 
this  instance  the  inlaid  detail  is  so  important  as 
to  fight  with  the  architectural  design.  The  later 
inlayers  were  inclined  to  place  more  stress  upon 
their  particular  craft.  Flat  surfaces  were  approved, 
or,  at  any  rate,  surfaces  which  were  not  sharply 
cut  up.  So  we  find  that  the  new  style  of  French 
furniture  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  glories  of  Windsor  Castle  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  follows  the  impetus  of  the  Dutch 
marquetrists.  It  is  furniture  of  fiat  or  curved 
homM  surfaces  admirably  adapted  to  display  the 
skill  of  the  inlayer.  We  gradually  see  the  last  of  the 
recessed  and  arched  cabinet  on  many  massive  legs 
with  cross-pieces  which  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Renaissance.  It  lasts  through  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  part  of  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  then  gives 
way  to  the  simpler  secretaire  and  table  bureau  with 


drawers  only  in  the  framework  upon  which  the  table 
slab  is  placed.  The  slightly  recessed  centre  drawer 
of  many  a  fine  Boule  table  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
deep  ai'ched  architectural  style,  and  is  preserved 
merely  as  a  corrective  of  too  great  insistence  of 
straight  lines. 

The    question    arises    why    French    taste  should 
have  imposed  itself  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  so  coni- 
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pletely  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  certain  con- 
siderations may  explain  to  us  why,  if  the  French 
nation  has  not  been  really  pre-eminent  in  painting, 
it  certainly  took  for  a  whole  century  and  mure  the 
lead  in  sculpture,  and  especially  in  the  minor  arts. 
Colour  is  not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  French 
art.  That  would  seem  to  have  been  for  the  last 
hundred  years  an  English  prerogative,  just  as  music 
for  the  same  period  has  been  that  of  the  Germans. 
But  in  form  since  the  end  of  tin1  Renaissance  tin' 
French  have  taught  us  all.  Precision  and  lucidity 
are  the  qualities  of  their  beautiful  language.  Ii> 
structure  makes  it  an  admirable  prose  vehicle,  un- 
surpassed for  scientific  or  intellectual  exposition, 
but  it  seems  to  us  to  fail  in  the  heights  of  poetry. 
The  same  thing,  though  it  is  always  risky  to  draw 
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close  analogies,  may  be  said  of  French  art.  In  the 
scientific  and  structural  part  it  is  invincible.  For 
everything  that  may  be  expressed  with  detiuiteness 
it  is  thoroughly  adequate.  It  is  perhaps  this  very 
perfect  adaptability  which  lias  caused  its  possessors 
so  often  to  be  content  with  skilful  accomplishment 
that  lacks  the  real  fire  of  poetic  feeling  and  genius. 
But  for  demonstrative  splendour,  for  the  task  of 
adorning  palaces  with   tasteful  glittering  ornament 
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that  shall  suit  the  environment  of  kings  and  princes 
living  in  the  public  eye,  the  French  of  the  eighteenth 
century  needed  no  lesson.  Other  nations  felt  their 
inferiority,  and  bowed  to  France. 

That,  on  the  whole,  art  flourishes  contempo- 
raneously with  a  nation's  greatest  glory  may  be 
accepted  as  a  working  principle,  though,  with  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Italy  during  the  Eenaissance 
in  our  minds,  we  must  not  accept  even  this  un- 
qualified. It  is  enough  to  say  that  with  the 
victorious  career  of  Louis  XIV.  an  impetus  was 
given  by  the  building  of  palaces  to  decorative  art 
which  lasted  throughout  the  eighteenth  century. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed  merely  to  a  Icing's  love 
of  display.  There  was  a  more  serious  purpose  in  it 
than  that,  though  doubtless  the  desire  of  shining 
was  largely  in  the  mind  of  "  Le  Eoi  Soleil."  But  at 
an  early  period  there  was  a  master-mind  behind 
him.     To  Colbert,  the  great  minister  and  financier, 


is  largely  due  the  pre-eminence  of  the  French  in 
decorative  art.  Their  theory  of  government  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  protect  and  foster  native 
industries.  Now  the  inherent  connection  between 
art  and  industries,  sadly  severed  as  it  has  been  of 
late  by  the  progress  of  machinery,  still  existe.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  very  living  principle. 
"Arts  and  industries"!  Why  should  they  not  be 
fostered  tooether  ?     It  is  true  no  amount  of  govern- 

ment  assistance  can 
create  a  genius,  but  short 
of  that  much  may  be 
done.  Sheraton,  at  any 
rate — one  of  our  greatest 
English  cabinet  makers 
• — was  certainly  of  this 
opinion.  In  his  "  Dic- 
tionary "  (1803)  he  says 
that  cabinet-making  in 
France  "  is  more  strik- 
ingly improved  than  any 
other  branch  of  mechan- 
ical trade  whatever."  He 
does  not  presume  to  call 
it  an  art.  "  Yet  I  pre- 
tend not  to  say,"  he 
naively  adds,  "  that  this 
is  the  surest  symptom 
of  the  future  flourishing 
state  of  that  kingdom." 
Certainly  cabinet-making 
can  hardly  be  made  use 
of  for  political  prognosti- 
cation ;  but,  apart  from 
that,  there  certainly  must 
have  been  some  force,  at 
the  time,  in  the  sug- 
gestions he  makes  for  the  improvement  of  British 
cabinet-work.  He  praises  the  French  system  of 
artistic  direction  "so  that  the  work  may  not  be 
executed  in  a  poor  style,"  while  advising  English 
craftsmen  not  to  be  led  away  by  French  fashions, 
but  to  improve  their  own.  He  was,  perhaps,  a  little 
sanguine  when  he  said,  "After  all,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  our  noblemen  and  gentry  would  contribute  as 
much  to  the  encouragement  of  a  national  brass 
foundry  (as  they  do  to  other  objects)  ...  we 
might  have  as  elegant  brass-work  for  cabinets  cast 
in  London  as  they  have  in  Paris.  It  is  in  this 
article  they  excel  us,  and  by  which  they  set  off  their 
cabinet-work,  which  without  it  would  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  ours,  neither  in  design  nor  in 
neatness  of  execution."  If  in  the  matter  of  design 
he  is  certainly  prejudiced,  it  will  be  found  that,  on 
the  whole,  Sheraton  is  right  about  the  construction 
of   English    wood-work    as    compared  with    French. 
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When  we  come  to  the  really  important  matter  of 
framing  a  cabinet  or  secretaire  so  that  its  drawers 
may  go  in  and  out  as  smoothly  as  they  should,  there 
is  very  little  doubt  that  even  the  best  French  work 
cannot  vie  with  that  of  England  in  interior  work. 
In  "  face-work  " — all  that  was  meant  to  show — it  is 
supreme. 

It  might  be  thought  that  when  Sheraton  ad- 
vocates  a  national  woodyard  on  account  of  the  great 
capital  required  for  keeping  a  large  stock  of  fine  and 
rare  seasoned  woods,  his  recommendations  would  at 
the  present  time — by  reason  of  the  gigantic  size  of 
modern  trade  undertakings — be  obsolete.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  it  is  as  difficult  as  ever  it  was  to  be 
sure  of  the  seasoned  material  necessary  for  the  finest 
work.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  materials  in  store 
for  fifteen  years.  Customers  see,  for  instance,  two 
cabriole-legged  tables '  of  apparently  the  same  design 
priced  at  £10  and  £100  respectively.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  prefer  to  pay  the  former  price  when 
they  are   incapable   of   appreciating    the    difference 


between  the  two  articles.  Such  con- 
siderations as  the  colour  and  dura- 
bility of  the  ormolu  mounts,  the 
fitting  of  the  veneer,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  table,  are  lost  on  them. 
Yet  it  is  for  this  you  have  to  pay. 
If  anyone  is  inclined  to  sniff  in 
ignorance  at  the  masterpieces  of 
eighteenth  century  decorative  art  on 
the  ground  that  he  can  pick  up  the 
same  thing  in  all  the  shops  for  a 
£10  note,  we  should  like  to  submit 
to  him.  one  or  two  considerations. 
First  of  all,  these  masterpieces,  by 
their  faithful  workmanship,  have 
stood  the  test  of  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  century  at  least,  and  many  of 
them  much  more.  Then  they  are 
the  archetypes  which  have  inspired 
everything  in  the  same  style  which 
has  since  been  produced.  For  the 
mere  successful  copying  of  them,  in 
single  instances,  thousands  have  been 
paid.  Next,  if  our  objector  will  go 
to  Christie's  and  note  the  prices 
which  are  disbursed  for  genuine 
pieces  of  ordinary  character,  his  eyes, 
we  predict,  will  be  opened.  And 
lastly,  we  shall  show  him  illustrations 
of  objects  which  are  as  works  of  art 
absolutely  unique  ;  the  prices  of  them 
— if  ever  they  came  to  be  sold — 
would  have  to  be  reckoned  in  tens 
of  thousands. 

These  things  were  made  in  the 
days  when  time  was  no  object.  Men  like  Sheraton 
and  the  best  French  artists  took  a  pride  in  their 
work.  "  I  mention  these  things,"  he  adds  to  what  I 
have  quoted  above,  "  with  a  view  to  national  credit 
and  benefit  of  trade,  and  not  from  my  own  desire  to 
recommend  any  extravagant  steps  in  the  purchase  of 
grand  furniture ;  for  I  can  assure  the  reader,  though 
I  am  thus  employed  in  racking  my  invention  to 
design  fine  and  pleasing  cabinet-work,  I  can  be  well 
content  to  sit  on  a  wooden  bottom  chair  provided  I 
can  but  have  common  food -and  raiment  wherewith 
to  pass  through  life  in  peace." 

Of  such  were  the  genuine  artists  who  ministered, 
too  often  to  their  own  ruin,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the 
glories  and  luxuries  of  the  great  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  For  such  the  soil  might  be  prepared  by  a 
paternal  government.  Now  it  is  more  especially  in 
the  minor  decorative  arts  that  the  logical,  scientific, 
and  official  methods  characteristic  of  the  French 
spirit  can  be  brought  into  play — in  every  art,  that 
is,  where   the   whole  need  not  be   executed   by    a 
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master-mind.  If  a  master-mind — even  though  not 
quite  a  genius — can  be  found  to  direct  the  work,  so 
much  the  better. 

This  seems  to  have  been  Colbert's  idea.  He 
carried  it  out  in  the  institution  of  the  Gobelins, 
founded  in  1662.  This  was  very  much  more  than  a 
mere  manufactory  of  tapestries.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  upon  it  from  that  point  of  view  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  fine  Gobelin  and  Beauvais 
tapestries  in  the  royal  collections.  For  the  present 
the  Gobelins  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  govern- 
mental centre  of  art — not  at  all  like  our  own  present 
department,  be  it  well  understood — and  at  the  head 
of  it  was  placed  Charles  Le  Bran,  "  Premier  Peintre 
du  Eoy." 

The  illustrations  in  this  first  number  are  rather 
intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
royal  collections  than  to  follow 
that  historical  sequence  to 
which  I  propose  in  subse- 
quent chapters  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible.  Where 
so  much  fine  artistic  work  is 
expended  on  doorways  and 
mantelpieces,  the  casual  ob- 
server is  apt  to  pass  the  most 
beautiful  things  by.  In  the 
Corridor,  a  gallery  175  yards 
long,  completely  packed  with 
works  of  art,  are  found  the  fine 
historic  bronze  busts.  That 
which  we  reproduce  is  Henri 
IV.,  by  a  Preuch  or  possibly 
Flemish  artist  of  the  school  of 
Barthelemy  Prieur.  The  acan- 
thus-leaf work  on  the  armour 
is  splendidly  crisp  and  rich. 
Here,  too,  is  found  the  ebony 
cabinet  I  have  mentioned,  a 
most  grand  and  imposing  piece. 
It  stands  nearly  eight  feet 
high,  and  is  closed  by  two 
large  doors.  The  twisted  legs 
on  which  it  is  supported  are 
columns  carved  with  amorini 
and  birds  so  high  in  relief  as  to 
be  in  places  actually  detached. 
The  treasures  of  the  interior 
I  shall  reserve  for  another 
occasion,  when  some  further 
illustrations  will  be  given. 
Not  very  far  off  in  this  same 
corridor  is  the  beautiful  Floren- 
tine seventeenth  century  casket 
with  crystal  panels  of  Uutch  or 
German   engiH\insi'.     These  are 


mounted  with  silver  mouldings  and  crystal  columns 
with  capitals  of  silver  gilt.  A  female  figure  in  silver 
gilt  stands  in  a  niche  at  each  corner.  The  whole 
is  profusely  enriched  with  minute  floral  designs  in 
repousse  metal  work  completely  covered  with  enamel, 
and  surmounted  by  a  St.  George  killing  the  dragon. 
A  special  interest  attaches  to  this  casket,  for  en- 
shrined in  it  is  the  Bible  which  General  Gordon 
had  with  him  at  the  last. 

The  large  glass-fronted  cabinet  in  the  Rubens 
Room  contains  a  centre  panel  of  extremely  fine 
Boule  work,  with  its  brass  inlay  magnificently 
inlaid.  This  panel  lias  an  oval  plaque  in  ormolu 
representing  Joseph  interpreting  Pharaoh's  dream. 
Placed  on  it  is  a  candelabrum  in  ormolu,  which 
M.  Williamson  says  is  a  copy.  It  is,  in  any  case, 
a    very    decorative    and    elaborate    piece    of    work, 


ONE     OF     THE     "FOUR     SEASONS"     CANDELABRA. 
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and  consists  of  a  Cupid  disporting  himself  beneath 
three  oak  trees  intertwined  and  supporting  branches 
for  candles.  On  each  side  of  it  are  two  large  white 
Dresden  china  vases,  with  their  ground  completely 
studded  with  small  flowers,  and  adorned  with 
coloured  birds  in  high  relief. 

From  the  Corridor  is  approached  the  fine  series  of 
drawing-rooms,  the  doors  of  which  are  all  adorned 
with  Chippendale  panels  of  the  minutest  delicacy 
of  wood-carving.  They  came  from  Carlton  House, 
which  was  demolished  in  1829,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  such  fragile  things,  which  one  could  break  with 
one's  little  finger,  have  lasted  so   well.     The  doors 


Thomire,  the  well-known  "  ciseleur  "  of  the  Empire 
period.  But  in  the  Green  Drawing-room  are  to  be 
found  more  precious  treasures  of  the  kind  still.  The 
candelabrum  we  illustrate  is  one  of  a  series  of  four 
representing  the  "  Seasons,"  the  value  of  which 
is  about  £5,000  apiece. 

The  doorway  illustrated  on  page  118  leads  into 
the  Rubens  Room.  Yon  can  see  a  part  of  the 
"  Family  of  Sir  Balthasar  Gerbier  "  in  the  distance. 
The  carving  over  the  door  in  almost  complete  relief 
is  by  that  mighty  predecessor  of  the  Chippendales, 
Grinling  Gibbons.  There  is  a  great  quantity  in  this 
"State  ante-room,"  which,  with  its  ceiling  painted  to 


GLASS-FRONTED     CABINET     WITH      BOULE     PANEL. 


are  white  in  ground,  and  the  ornament  is  gilt.  The 
one  illustrated  leads  from  the  White  Drawing-room 
to  the  Green.  It  should  be  noticed  that  each  panel 
is  different  in  design.  The  under-cutting  is  marvel- 
lous,  and  worthy  of  the  fireplaces  whose  friezes  are 
decorated  with  ormolu  work  by  the  incomparable 
Gouthiere.  Our  illustration  is  from  the  Crimson 
Drawing-room.  The  bronzes  at  the  sides  are  fine 
work,  probably  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "Inventory  of  Interiors,"  which  rises  on 
this  occasion  into  poetry,  they  represent  "  infants 
found  by  satyrs  in  the  woods,  who,  with  that  touch 
of  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  akin,  have 
brought  them  to  the  fire  to  warm."  The  candelabra 
on  the  mantelpiece,  with  shafts  and  panels  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  are  nearly  live  feet  high,  and   the  work  of 


match  by  Verrio,  is  said  to  have  been  the  dining-room 
of  Charles  II.  On  the  left  is  a  piece  of  good  Gobelin 
tapestry.  This  fine  tall  clock  (page  114)  in  the 
grandiose  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  which,  if  it  were  for 
sale,  you  might  perhaps  have  for  £2,000,  is  inside  the 
Rubens  Room.  With  its  masterpieces  of  painting, 
its  crimson  damask  hangings,  and  Boule  and  lacquer 
ormolu-mounted  furniture,  this  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest apartments  of  all.  I  conclude  this  prelim- 
inary series  with  a  silver  table  presented  to  Charles 
II.  by  the  citizens  of  London.  This  table,  three  feet 
six  inches  long,  has  its  top  completely  covered  with 
an  elaborate  design  of  tulip  and  acanthus  leaf. 
Anything  to  be  compared  with  this  particular  style 
of  furniture  is,  I  fancy,  only  to  be  found  amongst 
the  treasures  of  Knole  House. 
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THERE  are,  both  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  notable  specimens  of  furniture 
which  mark  the  transition  from  the  late-Eenaissance 
to  the  styles  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  our  first 
article  was  given  a  general 
view  of  the  imposing  ebony 
"  Rubens  "  cabinet.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  subjects 
of  all  the  numerous  reliefs 
with  which  this  monument 
of  patient  and  artistic  work 
is  covered.  These  motives 
are  partly  Biblical,  partly 
classic,  and  in  either  case 
sufficiently  obscure.  What 
concerns  the  artist  is  the 
amazing  skill  with  which 
the  obstinate  ebony  has 
been  carved.  The  compa- 
rative flatness  of  the  de- 
sign, when  compared  with 
the  massive  sculpturesque 
dressers  and  cupboards  of 
the  sixteenth  century — such 
as  those  of  the  Burgundian 
school  and  that  of  Lyons — 
was  no  doubt  dictated  by 
the  material.  When,  how- 
ever, one  considers  the 
modelling  of  the  figures  in 
the  niches,  or  the  complete 
relief  of  some  of  the  detail 
on  the  twisted  columns  of 
the  base,  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  man  or  men  who 
carved  this  cabinet  did 
practically  what  they  pleased 
with  their  material.  And 
how  splendidly  seasoned 
and  selected  must  that  have 
been  !  The  conscientious- 
ness and  completeness  with 

which  this  work  is  finished  cause  constant  sur- 
prises. Most  people  would  have  thought  that  the 
elaborate  decoration  of  the  outside  doors,  with 
their  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  would  have  been 
sufficient.  If  you  look  at  the  inside  of  these  same 
doors,  you  find  designs  almost  as  elaborate,  though, 
as  was  necessary,  in  lower  relief. 
59 


and  scroll-work  is  done  with  a  "  veiner,"  and  is 
almost  like  engraving.  The  pauels  in  the  centre 
represent — one,  an  annunciation,  in  which  Henrietta 
Maria  is  the  principal  figure  ;   the  other,  the  pre- 


The    flower- 
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sentation  of  his  son  l<>  Charles  I.  by  the  Queen. 
These  panels,  in  which  the  likeness  of  the  king  at 
least  is  striking,  arc  sufficient  evidence  as  to  the 
approximate  date.  The  inside  of  the  cabinel  con- 
tains six  large  drawers  on  each  side,  all  with 
elaborate  figure  reliefs  ami  brass  head  handles.  The 
iusides  of  all  these  drawers  art inpletely  veneered 
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with  various  woods  in  geometrical  patterns.  Below 
these,  again,  are  to  be  found,  on  the  one  side  a 
chess-board,  on  the  other  a  backgammon-board.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  interior  recess,  with 
two  elaborately  carved  doors,  disclosing  the  tortoise- 
shell  and  gilt  columns  and  mirrors  generally  found 
in  these  cabinets.  The  floor  is  laid  with  squares 
of  ivory  and  ebony,  running  back  in  artificial  per- 
spective. The  backs  of  these  interior  doors  are 
inlaid  witli  ivory,  but  an  unsuspected  addition  has 
concealed  the  original  work.  There  are  several 
drawings  on  the  doors  and  in  the  recess  of  ancient 
Roman  architecture,  with  water  and  small  figures. 
These  are  signed  "Clerisseau  fecit  Romre,  1763,"  and 
are  typical  of  his  style,  which  had  a  great  vogue. 
Charles  Louis  Clerisseau  was  an  architect  and 
painter  in  water-colours,  born  at  Paris.  He  ac- 
companied Robert  Adams  to  England,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  and  made  the  drawings  for  the 
"  Ruins  of  Spalatro,"  published  in  17G4.  Returning 
home,  he  published  "Antiquities  de  France,"  "  Monu- 
ments de  Nrmes,"  and  other  works.  In  1783  he  was 
appointed  architect  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  "  He 
is,  however,"  says  Bryan,  "  best  known  to  the  world 
by  his  fine  drawings  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
architecture  in  water-colours,  which  are  held  in  high 
estimation."  They  are  executed  with  great  facility  in 
gouache,  but  are  cold  and  opaque  in  colour.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1828,  in  his  ninety-ninth  year.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  see  the  ivory  inlay  of  our 
cabinet  unencumbered,  but  there  fixed  are  Clerisseau's 
works — interesting  in  themselves,  though  they  do 
date  140  years  after  the  shrine  which  contains 
them— and  there  they  will  probably  remain!  This 
cabinet,  as  we  have  said,  is  Flemish.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  (No. 
1651)  which  may  be  French  or  Flemish.  In  the 
Palace  of  Fontainebleau  are  two.  One  is  figured  in 
M.  A.  de  Champeaux's  book,  "  Le  Meuble  "  (Fig.  8, 
Vol.  II.),  and  lias  the  same  series  of  six  Corinthian 
columns  in  the  upper  part,  but  it  hardly  approaches 
the  magnificent  elaboration  of  the  Windsor  example. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
piece  is  of  French  workmanship  because,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  South  Kensington  cabinet,  the  word 
"  I'Eiidymion "  is  found  beneath  a  panel  of  Diana 
and  Endymion.  It  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  attribute 
such  works  to  "  l'ecole  franco-flamande,"  even  if  in 
the  Fontainebleau  example  the  annular  ornaments 
round  the  lower  columns  are  found  in  Philibert 
Delorme's  design  for  the  construction  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries. 

The  next  two  illustrations  of  an  ebony  cabinet, 
profusely  ornamented  with  gilt  mounts,  seem  to  mark 
a  step  nearer'  to  the  period  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,    in    style    if    not    actually    in    date.      This 


charming  cabinet  is  not  so  imposing  in  dimensions 
as  the  other,  as  it  is  only  five  feet  nine  inches  high, 
by  four  feet  six  wide.  It  is,  however,  wonderfully 
decorative  and,  with  its  ormoulu  mounts — especially 
the  "  culot "  ornaments  between  the  pillars  of  the 
base — suggests  and  vies  with  the  most  embellished  of 
French  ormoulu-mounted  furniture.  It  has  a  flatter 
front  and  more  simple  mouldings  than  the  last,  and 
will  accustom  us  to  the  simple,  straight-shaped 
"  armoires "  in  the  more  reserved  of  Boulle's  style. 
The  ormoulu  caryatids  "appliques"  of  the  four  round 
columns  of  the  base  remind  us  of  what  we  shall  see 
when  we  arrive  at  the  Empire.  This  cabinet  has 
two  large  folding  doors  decorated  with  pierced  and 
chased  ormoulu  mounts  inside  and  out,  representing 
arabesques,  masks,  and  mythological  subjects.  There 
are  fourteen  drawers  in  the  body  of  the  cabinet, 
three  in  the  frieze,  and  three  in  the  frame.  The 
recess  in  the  centre  is  beautifully  inlaid  with  mar- 
queterie  and  enclosed  by  a  door.  As  with  the  Rubens 
cabinet,  no  trouble  has  been  spared  to  make  the 
wordv  as  good  as  possible.  It  is  of  the  same  period 
and  Flemish  origin  as  the  other.  The  resemblance 
to  the  first  is  disguised  a  little  by  the  absence  of 
the  Corinthian  columns  in  the  upper  part  and  the 
addition  of  the  multitude  of  mounts.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  obvious  in  the  general  shape  of  the  lower 
portion  and  the  proportions  of  the  whole. 

A  valetudinarian  would  be  delighted  with  the 
completeness  of  the  appointments  of  the  little 
medicine  cabinet  which  makes  our  fifth  illustration. 
It  opens  at  the  top,  and  the  front,  and  the  sides,  and 
discloses  all  the  requirements  of  a  chemist's  shop, 
including  scales,  "  spatula?,"  numbers  of  silver  or 
white  metal  canisters  with  pretty  little  mounts,  and, 
last  of  all,  a  cup  or  mortar  of  pure  gold,  which 
seemed  to  us  to  weigh  a  pound  and  a.  half  at  least. 
It  is  probably  Augsburg  work  of  about  the  same 
date  as  the  other  two  cabinets.  The  pine-cone 
plate  mark  of  that  celebrated  city,  with  a  smith's 
initial  L.  R.  in  a  monogram,  is  found  on  the  fittings 
of  precious  metal.  This  interesting  plaything  has 
only  recently  been  unearthed  from  the  Castle  stores. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to  tell  us  to  whose  needs 
it  was  constructed  to  administer. 

At  Buckingham  Palace  we  shall  find  the  remain- 
ing cabinets  in  the  royal  collections  which  precede 
the  late  seventeenth-century  and  eighteenth-century 
examples.  It  is  true  that  a  cabinet  at  Windsor 
purports  to  have  belonged  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  to 
contain  a  purse  of  her  own  making  and  a  lock  of  her 
hair.  These  contents  may  very  well  be  there.  It 
is  an  ebony  veneer  cabinet  with  plain  heart-shaped 
ornaments  "  appliques  "  in  relief  of  red  tortoiseshell, 
and  was  bequeathed  to  her  Majesty  by  Robert,  eighth 
Lord  Belliaven  and  Stenton.     The  cabinet  is  said  to 
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have  been  brought  from  Paris,  and  given  by  Queen      Stuart.      This,  however,  does  not  preclude  its  con- 
Mary  to  the  Regent  Lord  Mar,  from  whom,  through     taining  very  genuine  relics, 
the    marriage    of    his    great-granddaughter    Mary  We    reproduce    also    the    second    of    the    two 
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Erskine    with    William    Hamilton    of   Wishaw,    it  beautiful  silver  tables,  which  are  only  to  be  matched 

passed  to  the  Belhaven  family.     Its  Louis  XV.  legs  by   the  silver-work    at    Knole    House.     This    is   on 

assist  the  conviction  that  the  cabinet  is  nearly  two  hair  chased  caryatid  legs  with  round  gadrooned  or 

hundred   years  later  in  date  than  the  age  of   Mary  "mulled"   feet.     The   foot-rail,  in   shaped   curves,  is 
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EBONY     CABINET     (FLEMISH)     WITH     GILT     MOUNTS     (SHUT). 

chased,  with  raised  fruit,  flowers,  mouldings,  and  a 
massive  pineapple  in  the  centre.  The  top  slab  is 
most  elaborately  engraved  with  the  royal  arms  of 
William  III.  There  is  a  large  trophy  in  the  centre, 
supported  on  the  left  by  a  rose  and  fleur-de-lis,  and 
on  the  right  by  the  thistle  and  harp.  Each  of  these 
pairs  of  emblems  is  surmounted  with  crowns  sup- 
ported by  Cupids.  Underneath  the  royal  arms  is 
the  cypher  ~w"  and  motto  "Je  main  TIEN  KAY." 
There  is  much  cross-hatching  in  the  engraving, 
which  makes  it  rather  mechanical  in  effect,  but  it 
is  wonderfully  spirited.  A  reproduction  of  this  in 
electrotype  is  to  he  found  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

There  is   no   doubt   that   Louis   XIV.   possessed 
much  silver  furniture  of  this  description  before  the 


needs  of  his  war  expenditure  sent  it  all 
to  the  mint.  Amongst  them  was  a  table 
designed  by  Baslin,  and  chased  on  the  top 
slab  with  a  figure  of  Apollo  driving  his 
four  horses.  Other  figures  represented  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world.  At  the  ends 
were  the  king's  arms,  and  in  the  centre 
a  sun-face  and  medallion  of  Louis  XIV., 
surrounded  with  Cupids  seated  on  dolphins. 
It  is  probable  that  the  inlaid  furniture 
of  Andre  Charles  Boulle,  which  will  now 
occupy  us,  was  commissioned  by  the  king 
in  part  to  replace  his  meuiles  d'orfevrerie 
turned  into  money.  As  late,  however,  as 
1691  such  silver  furniture  was  being  made, 
for  the  "  Livre  Commode "  of  that  date 
praises  the  "  meubles  d'orfevrerie,  fabriquez 
avec  grande  perfection  par  M.  de  Launay, 
orfevre  du  roy,  clevant  les  galeries  clu 
Louvre."  It  adds:  "M.  Boul  (sic),  his 
neighbour,  is  making  marqueterie  work 
of  singular  beauty." 

We  must  beware  of  supposing  that 
Boulle  was  the  originator  of  the  style  of 
inlaying  tortoiseshell  and  brass,  which  his 
genius  enabled  him  to  develop  to  its 
highest  possibilities.  He  was  probably 
only  one  amongst  a  number  of  clever 
artists  who  worked  in  the  same  manner 
for  Louis  XIV.  We  know  that  Colbert 
imported  two  Dutchmen,  Fierre  Golle  and 
Vordt ;  that  Jean  Mace  had  the  lodgings 
in  the  Louvre  which  were  allotted  after- 
wards to  Boulle;  that  two  other  Dutch- 
men, Jacques  Soiner  and  Oppenord,  also 
enjoyed  the  royal  favour,  and  that  Philippe 
Poitou  worked  under  Le  Brim  at  the 
Gobelins.  All  of  these,  with  Combord, 
another  of  the  king's  cabinet  makers, 
probably  worked  in  the  same  style ;  and 
Pierre  Golle  actually  collaborated  with  Boulle  in 
the  work  on  the  Grand  Dauphin's  private  apart- 
ment. M.  Henry  Havard,  whose  little  monograph 
'■  Les  Boulle "  is  the  latest  industrious  compila- 
tion, asks  whether  Boulle  has  not  rather  unjustly 
"  synthetised  in  his  own  person  the  glory  which 
ought  to  be  more  equitably  divided  amongst  his 
numerous  and  rather  obscure  collaborators."  The 
world  is  not  always  strictly  just  in  such  respects, 
but  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  Boulle  was  the 
giant  among  this  clever  band  of  artists,  who  have, 
after  all,  no  greater  claim  than  he,  as  their  works 
cannot  now  be  identified. 

Remarkably  little  used  to  be  known  about  the 
family  whose  name  has  become  the  generic  title  of 
a  particular  kind  of  inlay.     The  name  itself  had  at 
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one  time  almost  ceased  to  be  recognised  as  such. 
People  were  accustomed  fifty  years  ago  to  speak 
vaguely  of  nieubles  de  boule  as  they  might  say 
"  mevibles  d'acajou  ; "  whilst  a  novelist  went  a  step 
further,  and  spoke  complacently  of  "  meubles  en  bois 
de  boule "  without  exercising  his  mind  as  to  what 
species  of  wood  that  might  be.  M.  Charles  Asse- 
lineau  was  one  of  those  who,  in  his  little  pamphlet 
published  in  1S53,  and  now  very  rare,  gathered 
together  the  few  facts  about  Andre  Charles  Boulle 
then  known.  He  himself  gives  to  Nestor  Eoqueplan, 
writing  in  1834,  the  credit  of  having  "  restored  the 
name  of  Boulle."  M.  Henry  Havard  is  able  to 
correct  Asselineau  in  certain  biographical  details, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  much  in  the  way  of 
artistic  criticism.  It  appears  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Protestant  family 
of  the  name  of  Boulle  lived  in  Paris,  and  in  1619  a 
certain  Pierre  Boulle  had  lodgings  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  and  the  title  of  "  Ebeniste  du  Koi." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  Boulle  was  not 
even  the  first  of  his  name  to  earn  distinction  as  a 
cabinet-maker.  We  must  make  our  protest  here 
against  this  last  expression  being  taken  in  its 
present  industrial  sense.  The  furniture  which  the 
artists  of  Louis  XIV.  designed  and  constructed 
meant  works  of  art.  To 
appreciate  the  position 
of  these  craftsmen,  one 
must  get  out  of  one's 
mind  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions which  have 
been  drawn  between  fine 
arts  and  industries.  It 
is  of  fine  art  as  ex- 
emplified in  furniture  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 
Pierre  Boulle  married 
Marie  Bahuche,  sister  of 
Marguerite  Bahuche,  who 
was  widow  of  Jacques 
Bunel,  "  •premier  peintre  " 
of  Henri  IV.,  and  occu- 
pied after  the  widow's 
death  her  lodgings  in 
the  Louvre.  He  was  the 
son,  as  we  learn  from  a 
marriage  contract,  of 
David  Boulle,  who  came 
from  near  Neufchatel,  in 
Switzerland.  Thus  it 
seems  that  Pierre  Boulle 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth. 
M.  Havard  suggests  that 
by  the  sound  of  the 
name   it   should   be   the 


same  as  that  spelt  Boel,  pronounced  very  like  Boulle, 
and  very  common  in  Flanders  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. These  provinces,  he  adds,  are  the  native 
place  of  French  marqueterie.  Stabre  (Staber),  ebe- 
niste of  the  King  in  1608,  was  Flemish,  and  .lean 
Mace  went  to  the  Low  Countries  to  perfect  him- 
self in  his  vocation.  The  name  has  been  variously 
spelt  Buhl,  Boule,  and  Boulle.  French  connoisseurs 
have  chosen  the  last.  The  notion  once  prevalent 
that  the  family  came  from  Italy  is  exploded. 

Pierre  Boulle  had  many  children,  but  only  two 
of  them  could,  by  considerations  of  date,  possibly  be 
the  fathers  of  Andre  Charles  Boulle,  who  was  born 
in  1642.  Their  names  were  Jacques  and  Paul, 
and  they  were  born  in  1618  and  1621.  We  find 
from  the  great  artist's  marriage  contract,  discovered 
by  Jal  ("  Dictionnaire  critique  de  biographie  et 
d'histoire  "),  that  Andre  Charles  Boulle's  father  was 
named  Jean.  This  makes  it,  at  least,  doubtful 
whether  he  could  have  been  the  son  of  either  Paul 
or  Jacques,  and  so  grandson  of  Pierre,  who  was 
ebeniste  ttn  roi  in  1619.  As,  however,  Andre  Charles 
was  not  quite  sure  about  his  own  age,  which  he 
perhaps  understated  to  bring  it  a  little  nearer  to 
the  twenty  years  of  his  wife,  when  he  was  married 
in    1677,    it    is   quite    possible    that    he    may    have 
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called  his  father  Jean  when  it  was  really  Jacques. 
Whether  grandson  or  not  of  the  dbeniste  du  roi,  he 
was  in  all  probability  no  very  distant  relation.  It 
is  significant  that  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  con- 
tract, his  cousin,  was  another  Pierre  Boulle.     The 


MEDICINE    CABINET    (German). 

point  is  that  Andre  Charles  Boulle  seems  to  have 
come  of  an  artistic  family,  which  would  partly 
account  for  his  strong  instinct  towards  the  same 
career.  Pere  Orlandi  ("Abecedario  Pittorico,"  1719) 
is  the  contemporary  authority  as  to  his  natural 
genius.  He  gives  us  the  invaluable  information 
that  Andre  Charles  "  had  by  nature  the  most  felici- 
tous disposition  towards  the  fine  arts,"  and  that  he 
would  have  been  a  painter  if  Ins  father  had  not 
insisted    on    his    succeeding    him    in   his    profession 


of  cabinet-making.  Hence  he  had  what  M.  Asse- 
lineau  appropriately  calls  "tone  vocation  mixte,"  by 
which  lie  means  that  Andre  Charles  did  not  scorn 
to  bring  talents  capable  of  achieving  distinction  in 
painting  or  sculpture  to  the  improvement  of  the 
"minor  art"  of  decorative  furniture 
making.  Artists  are  only  too  ready 
to  neglect  such  arts  as  this  as  be- 
neath their  notice.  Boulle  might 
have  become  a  painter  of  "machines," 
such  as  those  of  Le  Brum  By  con- 
lining  himself  to  furniture  and  de- 
coration of  all  kinds  in  wood  and 
metal,  he  could  not  fail  to  produce 
striking  results.  He  would  be  con- 
tent, perhaps,  if  he  were  alive  to-day 
and  saw  the  prices  (£12,000  for  a 
couple  of  cupboards)  paid  for  bis 
masterpieces.  For  not  many  pic- 
tures are  such  colossal  prices  so 
freely  given.  M.  Maze-Sencier  does 
not  hesitate  to  style  him  "  un  artiste 
liors  ligne." 

In     1672     Boulle    was    granted 
lodgings  in  the  Louvre.     These  were 
instituted   by  Henri  IV.  as   a   series 
of    privileged    studios   or  workshops, 
in  which  the  cleverest  workmen  and 
artists   might    be   lodged   at   the   ex- 
pense  of    the    crown.      "This   great 
king    has    established    in    his    own 
palace,"    says    Sauval,   "  a    colony    of 
sculptors,  architects,  tapestry-makers, 
and  the  like,  who  occupied  the  gal- 
leries  of    the  Louvre"   with    the   in- 
tention  of    lodging  "  les   plus    grand 
seigneurs    et    les    plus    excellents 
maitres    du    royaume,    afin    de    faire 
eomme    un    alliance    de    l'Esprit    et 
des  Beaux-Arts  avec  la  Noblesse  et 
l'Epee."     However  fanciful  this  may 
be  it  shows  in  what  high  estimation 
these   craftsmen    of    the    decorative 
arts  were  held.     In  a  letter  patent  of 
1608  the  king  speaks  to  this  effect : — 
"  We  expressly  had  the  construction 
of  our  Gallery  of    the  Louvre  so  disposed  that  we 
might  be   able  conveniently  to  lodge  a  number  of 
the  best  masters  to  be  found  in  painting,  sculpture, 
goldsmith's  work,  clock-making,  gem  engraving,  and 
other  excellent  arts     ...     in  order  to  make,  so 
to   speak,  a    nursery    of    craftsmen    (une    pepiniere 
d'ouvriers)  from  which  under  the  teaching  of  such 
good  masters  others  might  emerge  and  spread  them- 
selves over  the  kingdom   full}'  competent   to  serve 
the  public."     The  advantage  of  these  lodgings  did 
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not  lie  solely  in  the  saving  of  rent.  Besides  giving 
them  this  mark  of  his  esteem  and  protection,  the 
king  freed  his  royal  workmen  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  trade  guilds  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
syndics  of  the  corporations.  This  position  of  in- 
dependence could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  advancement  of  art.  Far  he  it 
from  us  to  deny  that  the  most  beautiful  objects 
were  made  under  the  auspices  and  in   spite  of  the 


allowed  them  to  take  two  apprentices,  who  should 
become  masters  in  time,  just  as  they  would  if  they 
had  served  under  native  craftsmen.  M.  Havard 
says — "This  vvas  a  glorious  emancipation,  reserved 
for  a  select  number  as  a  privilege  of  exceptional 
value."  It,  in  fact,  obviated  the  necessity  for  that 
division  of  labour  which  is  of  the  essence  of  in- 
dustrialism and  very  fatal  to  art.  The  trades  union 
confines  a   man   to    one    particular  province.      The 
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harassing  restrictions  of  the  old  guilds  and  corpora- 
tions of  art  craftsmen.  There  could,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  clever  foreign  workmen  introduced 
afterwards  by  Mazarin  and  Colbert  must  have  ex- 
cited great  jealousy  amongst  the  native  artists  of 
Paris.  These  same  letters  patent  of  1608  state 
that  the  new  arrivals  who  have  not  been  received 
as  master-workmen  by  the  Paris  closed  corpora- 
tions "find  themselves  at  present  in  such  a  bad 
situation,  that  they  are  hindered  from  working 
for  private  patrons."  Neither  were  their  appren- 
tices under  them  received  as  masters  in  due  course. 
'  So,  for  these  reasons,  Henri  IV.  lodged  his  proteges 
in  the  Louvre,  and  ordained  that  they  might 
work  for  whomsoever  the)'  wished  without  being 
hindered    or   visited    by    oilier   masters.      He    also 


inlayer  must  not  put  his  hand  to  the  joiner's  work; 
the  brassfounder  is  forbidden  to  be  at  once  a 
modeller,  caster,  chaser,  and  gilder.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  impossible  it  would  have  been  under 
these  circumstances  to  produce  the  furniture  of  the 
style  of  Boulle,  in  which  several  methods  of  decora- 
tion combine  to  produce  their  effect.  If  the  artist 
had  been  hampered  at  every  turn  by  restrictions, 
fair  enough  for  industrial  purposes  perhaps,  but 
which  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  design 
in  his  own  way.  the  decorative  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  have  been  the  worse  fur  it.  That 
of  the  nineteenth  has  suffered  fatal  consequences 
thereby,  though  the  hurry  of  our  time  and  the 
refusal  of  patrons  in  pay  a  decent  price  I'm'  honest 
and  sincere   artistic  work   is  also  largely   to  blame. 
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Savary  des  Bruhlons  ("  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce"), 
quoted  by  M.  Havard,  has  a  most  interesting  para- 
graph. He  defines  what  an  ebenistc's,  or  cabinet- 
maker's functions  were.  "  He  affixes  the  metal 
mounts "  (amongst  other  functions)  "  with  which 
his  furniture  is  adorned,  but  it  is  the  sculptors 
or  founders  who  cast  them  and  trim  them,  and 
the  gilders  upon  metal  who  gild  them  with  gold 
leaf  or  in  ormoulu."  Now  Boulle  and  the  artists 
of  his  time  were  capable,  when  they  chose,  of 
doing  all  these  things  for  themselves,  in  their  own 
workshops,  with  a  better  ultimate  result  than  if 
they  had  got  their  mounts  wholesale  from  some 
foundry  at  the  other  end  of  Paris.  This  passage 
from  Savary  is  confirmed,  says  M.  Havard,  by  the 
records  of  proceedings  of  the  cabinet-makers,  in 
which  "artisans  of  different  industries  are  found 
constantly  interfering  and  becoming,  on  the  strength 
of  the  regulations  for  the  division  of  labour,  the 
compulsory  assistants  of  the  chief  producer."  "  This 
sort  of  document " — we  quote  now  from  the  "  Dic- 
tionnaire de  l'ameublement  et  de  la  decoration  " — 


"  explains  how  it  happens  so  often  that  furniture 
from  various  manufactories  has  an  analogous  char- 
acter  or  family  likeness.  The  same  founder  has 
furnished  the  models  to  two  competitors,  and  they 
have  been  obliged  to  use  the  same  general  shape 
to  show  them  off."  It  explains  how  the  ebenistcs, 
lodged  at  the  Louvre  or  the  Gobelins,  could  pro- 
duce more  perfect  furniture  than  their  colleagues 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  Not  being  subject  to  strict 
conformance  to  the  trade  rules,  these  favoured 
craftsmen  could  practically  have  to  live  with  them 
modellers,  sculptors,  chasers,  and  founders  who 
worked  exclusively  for  them,  according  to  their 
needs,  and  at  their  direction ;  and  they  could  even, 
when  genius  helped  them,  exercise  all  these  functions 
themselves,  and  without  the  help  of  other  artists." 
This  is  how  Cellini  and  the  artists  of  his  day  were 
accustomed  to  work.  No  wonder,  when  he  could 
see  so  much  carried  on  in  a  single  studio-workshop, 
an  ambitious  apprentice  felt  the  impulse  to  versa- 
tility ;  no  wonder  if  he  became  an  artist  such  as 
was  Andre  Charles  Boulle. 


THE    COLLECTION     OF    MR.     W.     CUTHBERT    QUILTER,     M.P. 

{Concluded). 
VI.— MODERN    FOREIGN    MASTERS. 


PARTING 
masters' 
vations  have 
been  direct- 
ed, and  ap- 
pr  oac  h  i  n  g 
the  choice  ex- 
amples which 
group  them- 
selves under 
the  present 
heading,  is  as 
if  we  passed 
f  r  o  m  o  n  e 
atmosphere 
into  another 
and  quite 
different  one. 
This  is  the 
case  not  only 
because  the 


Bv     F.     G.     STEPHENS. 


from     the     British      and     deceased 
works,   to  wdiich   our   previous  obser- 


CALM     ON     THE     SCHELDT 
(From   the  Painting  by  Pierre  Jean   Clays  ) 


with  its  own  aim  in  design,  more  resourceful  and, 
generally  speaking,  more  masculine  than  our  own,  hut 

because  they 
represent 
epochs  of  art- 
istic develop- 
ment with  a 
more  ancient 
inheritance 
than  ours, and 
possessed  of 
higher  aims 
than  have, 
till  of  late, 
prevailed  in 
this  country. 
Continental 
artistic  cul- 
ture has,  at 
least  in  re- 
sp  e  c  t      to 


capital  specimens  of  the  latter  class  of  which  Mr.  painting,  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  France,  to 
Qnilter  is  the  fortunate  owner  are  more  diverse  in  which  most  of  Mr.  Quilter's  pictures  refer,  known  no 
themselves,  the  outconiings  of  various  schools,  each      considerable  break  since  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE:    THE     CLOCKS. 


By     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


TVT~0  historical  sketch  of  the  artistic  treasures  which  they  have  been  cast.  No  attempt  has  been 
JLM  of  Windsor  Castle  would  be  complete  with-  made  to  finish  their  ormouln  mounts  with  the  chisel 
out    a    reference    to    the    decorative    clocks    which      of  a  sympathetic  chaser.  A  perfunctory  "  matt "  here 


Leaving 


... 


_ 


Iftii^ 


it  contains, 
Andre  Charles 
Boulle  for  a  moment, 
we  propose  to  devote 
a  chapter  to  them. 
To  the  designer  the 
timepiece  should  be 
of  the  greatest  in- 
terest on  account  of 
the  inexhaustible  pos- 
sibilities of  form  af- 
forded by  its  wooden 
or  metal  and  marble 
case ;  yet,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  artists 
and  mechanicians  to 
understand  each  the 
other's  point  of  view, 
invention  of  new  de- 
signs for  clock-cases 
seems  to  have  come 
almost  to  a  standstill, 
and  in  our  shops  to- 
day little  else  is  to  be 
seen  but  repetitions 
of  the  English  and 
French  styles  of  the 
last  century.  There 
would  not  be  so  much 
cause  for  complaint 
if  manufacturers, 
though  incapable  of 
realising  the  artistic 
side  of  a  business  and 
commissioning  new 
designs,  had  even 
made  adequate  use  of 

the  very  great  choice  of  shape  which  the  ingenuity 
of  former  designers  has  given  them,  It  might  be 
said  that  there  is  at  least  safety  and  satisfaction  in 
adhering  to  a  good,  if  often  used,  model.  So  there 
would  be  if  any  effort  were  made  to  approach  the 
perfection  of  the  original ;  but  a  walk  down  Bond 
Street  will  reveal  a  multitude  of  timepieces  which 
look  attractive,  enough  at  a  distance,  but  reveal  on 
a  closer  inspection  the  exasperating  coarseness  with 
60 


ANNE     BOLEYN'S     WEDDING     CLOCK. 


and  there  mechanic- 
ally applied  is  usually 
the  most  that  you 
can  find.  The  gilding 
which  was  the  pride 
of  the  last-century 
workman  has  been 
reduced  by  the  electro 
process  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy  to 
a  pale,  dull  reflection 
of  its  former  excel- 
lence ;  while  in  the 
cases  of  wooden  clocks 
really  tasteful  inlay  is 
not  to  lie  discovered. 
That,  too,  is  confined 
to  those  patterns 
which  can  lie  repro- 
duced in  numbers  by 
one  operation  of  the 
saw.  However  showy 
the  new-made  clock- 
case  of  to-day,  it  is, 
as  a  rule,  but  an  irri- 
tating travesty  of  the 
honest  artistic  work- 
manship of  former 
times. 

We  have  nothing 
to  do  in  Ibis  brief 
sketch  with  the  scien- 
tific problems  of  the 
clock-maker  except 
in  so  far  as  the  re- 
quirements of  bis 
profession  influence 
the  shape  of  the  case  which  contains  his  .skilful 
mechanism.  In  this  it  may  be  supposed  at  least 
that  the  English  horologist  is  able  to  hold  his 
own  with  his  forerunners  in  England,  France,  and 
other  countries,  lint  in  proportion  as  the  clock 
itself  is  improved  in  accuracy,  the  effort  after  an 
artistic  setting  is  neglected.  The  excelleni  rule 
that  the  clock-face  should  indicate  the  lime  with 
the  utmost  clearness  is  responsible  for  lie   desperate 
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monotony  of  the  ordinary  English  white  enamelled 
dial  of  the  present  day.  With  its  blue  steel  hands 
and   uncompromising  figures  it  is  just  wanting,  at 

its  best,  in  the 
little  finesse  of 
details  which 
r  e  u  d  e  r  t  h  e 
French  clock- 
faces  superior. 
It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare 
a  French  clock 
which  has  its 
original  dial  by 
Le  Roy,  Lepine', 
or  Cronier,  with 
one  which  has 
been  modern- 
ised, to  see  at 
once  how  the 
mere  omission  of 
a  maker's  name 
tastefully  writ- 
ten, or  the  alter- 
a  t  i  o  n  o  f  t  h  e 
"  minute  points  " 
from  dots  to 
dashes  may  spoil 
the  general 
effect. 

Our  subject 
being  chamber 
clocks,  we  must 
pass  over  the 
gradual  develop- 
ment from  the 
gnomon,  sun- 
dial, water-clock, 
and  sand-glass, 
all  of  which  were 
but  intermittent 
timekeepers,  use- 
less without  sun- 
light or  by  night, 
likely  to  be 
stopped  by  the 
cold,  or  requiring  a  constant  attendant.  We  may 
imagine  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
invention  of  the  clock  with  wheels  worked  by  a 
weight.  Some  associate  the  discovery  with  an  Arch- 
deacon of  Verona  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  was  blessed — appropriately  for  one  who  devoted 
himself  to  recording  the  tranquil  lapse  of  time — with 
the  name  of  Paciheus.  But  Pope  Sylvester  II,  who 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  has  also  been  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  clock.     There  is,  however, 


LOUIS     XIV     BOULLE     CLOCK. 


no  authentic  instance  of  a  clock  till  at  least  two 
centuries  later.  One  is  said  to  have  been  put  up 
in  Westminster  Hall  in  1298,  which  was  paid  for 
out  of  a  fine  levied  on  a  chief  justice  for  dealing 
too  leniently  with  a  poor  man. 

The  French  claim  priority  for  a  clock  made 
by  Beaumont,  a  mechanician,  in  1314,  and  placed 
on  a  tower  which  defended  the  Bridge  of  Caen; 
and  twelve  years  later  an  English  Benedictine 
monk  named 
Wallingford 
made  one  for 
the  Abbey 
of  St.  Al- 
bans, which, 
Denison 
s  a  y  s  ,  was 
probably  of 
a  new  con- 
s  t  ruction . 
What  with 
J  e  h  a  n  d  e 
Dondis,  who 
i  n  1  3  4  4 
placed  at 
the  top  of 
a  tower  in 
Padua  the 
clock  which 
was  to  make 
his  name  im- 
mortal, we 
have  a  con- 
sider a  b  1  e 
choice  of 
first  inven- 
tors to  en- 
courage con- 
trover  s  y. 
But  t  h e 
point  to 
dwell  on  is 
the  immense 
usefulness  of 
these  rough 
and  rusty  old 
timekeepers. 
The  sound  of 
the  church 
or  monas- 
tery bell  be- 
came, before 
the  chamber 

clock  was  fortunately  invented,  the  signal  for 
every  action  of  the  clay.  The  "  Sonneries "  or 
chimes     of     Matins     at     midnight,     "Laudes"    at 
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three,  "  Prime "  and  "  Tierce "  at  six  and  nine, 
"  Sexte  "  and  "  None  "  at  twelve  and  three, 
"  Vepres  "  and  "  Complies  "  at  six  and  nine 
at  night,  were  universal;  hut  each  parish  hud, 
besides,  its  special  ringings  suited  to  the  needs 
of  its  inhabitants.  So  general,  says  M.  Havard 
(THorlogerie),  was  the  custom  of  making  the 
chief  acts  of  public  and 
private  life  coincide 
with  the  church  chimes, 
that  when  the  Provost 
of  the  Merchants,  Eti- 
enne  Boileau,  was  com- 
manded by  St.  Louis  to 
codify  the  statutes  of 
the  different  corpora- 
tions, he  set  down  these 
bells  as  the  appointed 
signal  for  work  in  the 
different  trades.  The 
bakers  could  begin  to 
bake  "  si  tost  come 
matines  de  Nostre-Dame 
sonnant;"  the  "  faiseurs 
de  boucles  a  souliers " 
must  stop  work  "  a 
l'heure  de  vespres  son- 
nant en  la  paroiehe  on 
ils  demcurent,  et  en 
quaresme  an  premier 
cop  de  complie  sonnant 
a  Nostre-Dame."  Trades 
were  much  localised, 
and  were  situate  in  se- 
parate quarters  of  the 
city.  The  fringe  or  tassel 
makers  engaged  not  to 
work  or  make  others 
work  when  once  the 
curfew  had  tolled  at 
Saint  Merry ;  the  mil- 
lers stopped  their  mills 
on  Sunday  as  soon  as 
"l'eau  benite"  had 
sounded  at  the  Chape 
the  Pont  an  Change;  and  the  silk-workers  left 
their  workshops  when  the  "  aunione "  sounded  at 
Saint  Martin  des  Champs. 


de    Saint    Leufroi,  near 


hells  or    performed    their  antics    at    the    appointed 

hour. 

To  a  society  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  dislocated 

by    interdict    the    invention    of   the    chamber    (luck 

may  have  come  as  a  veritable  release  from  tyranny. 

This    was    made    in    the    spirit   ami    by    the    makers 

of    those    monumental    cathedral    and    city    clocks 

which  necessitated  a  con- 
stant attendance  for  the 
rewinding  of  their 
roughly  made  and  ill 
regulated  works. 

As  the  chamber 
clock  was  worked  by  a 
weight. and  consequently 
had  to  he  hung  some- 
what  high  in  a  room, 
the  rules  which  by  ex- 
perience men  found  suit- 
able for  calculat  ing  the 
size  of  the  dial,  the 
lenu'th  of  the  hands  and 
the  hour  figures  in  cathe- 
dral and  church  clocks 
so  as  to  insure  legi- 
bility, apply  also,  though 
in  a  more  limited  degree, 
to  the  smaller  timepiei  e. 
As  in  a  sun-dial  or  a 
clock  in  a  high  church 
tower  the  view  of  the 
face  must  he  unob- 
structed by  projecting 
architecture  either  be- 
low it  or  at  the  sides, 
so  in  the  chamber  (dock 
the  golden  ride  is,  to 
insure  a  prominent  posi- 
tion for  the  face.  So 
we  find  that  while  the 
clock  was  hung  high, 
the  dial  was  made  of  a 
considerable  size.  The 
works   being    somewhat 

of    a    novelty,    were    purposely    nol    concealed    en- 
tirely  in  a    case    but  could   lie   seen    ai    the  sides. 

"When    the    sight    of    the    works    became    familiar, 


BOULLE     CLOCK 


it  was  recognised  that  they  ought  to  he  protected 
Imagine,  then,  the  effects  of  an  interdict  when  from  dust  and  dam]..  They  were  accordingly  en- 
tire bells  no  longer  sounded,  and  in  the  melancholy  closed,  generally  in  a  wooden  case  will,  side  doers. 
silence  people  were  at  a  loss  to  know  when  the  The  front  of  this  received  the  clock-lace.  A  dome 
labours  of  the  day  should  begin  or  end:  when  the  at  the  top  was  necessary  to  contain  the  hell.  I'm 
curious  automata  beloved  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  naturally  led  to  the  demand  for  pillars  to  support 
as  those  of  Strasburg  made  in  1372,  the  "Jaqne-  the  dome,  and  a  good  base  to  support  the  pillars. 
marts"  of  Dijon,  "Hans  von  Jena,"  or  "Martin  Thus  by  degrees  the  clock-case  took  the  architectural 
et   Martine"    of    Cambrai,    no    longer   struck    their  form  of  a  little  building. 


ISO 
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The  first  and  most  historically  important  of  the  lovers'  knots  on  the  one,  and  H.  A.  alone  on  the 
Queen's  Windsor  examples  illustrates  this  shape  to  other.  Bound  the  tops  of  both  is  the  motto  "  Dieu 
perfection.      This  is  the  clock    which  Henry    VIII      et  mon  Droit,"    and  round   the   bottom  "  The   Most 

Happye."  This  little  clock,  ten 
inches  high,  is  not  entirely  per- 
fect, and  is  propped  up  on  an 
unsuitable  modern  bracket  which 
we  have  forborne  to  illustrate. 
The  face  has  been  tampered 
with,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
in  good  condition.  The  model- 
ling of  the  metal  is  rough  but 
"fat"  and  effective.  This  in- 
teresting relic  of  an  unhappy 
queen  was  bought  for  her  Ma- 
jesty from  the  sale  of  Horace 
Walpole's  collection  at  Straw- 
berry Hill.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
wrote  of  it:  "This  love  token 
of  enduring  affection  remains 
the  same  after  three  centuries, 
but  four  years  after  it  was  given 
the  object  of  Henry's  eternal 
love  was  sacrificed  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  clock  still  goes.  It 
should  have  stopped  for  ever 
when  Anne  Boleyn  died."  Its 
present  place  at  Windsor  is  in 
that  charming  little  passage- 
room,  dimly  lighted  but  har- 
moniously decorated  with  white 
panels  and  portraits  of  the 
period  of  Holbein,  which  leads 
from  the  Corridor  vestibule  past 
the  private  chapel  to  the  St. 
George's  Hall.  In  historical 
interest  it  could  only  be  equalled 
by  that  silver  bedside  clock 
which  the  unhappy  Charles  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Herbert  on  the 
very  morning  of  his  execution. 

The  invention  of  the  fusee 
and  spring,  which  with  greater 
compactness  regulate  and  work 

LOUIS    XV     INLAY     CLOCK     BY     LE     ROY.  the      wheels      ill       place      of      till' 

more  clumsy  weights,  dates  as 
uive  given  as  a  present  to  Anne  Boleyn  far  back  as  1500  or  even  earlier.  It  was,  how- 
ever, at  first  only  used  for  small  table  clocks,  such 
as  a  charming  little  Gothic,  example  in  chased  iron 
of  about  the  date  of  1450,  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum 
ill'  Bourges.  Some  of  these  spring  clocks  have 
horizontal    upturned    faces,    and    are    more    or   less 


It   is   in   gilt   metal- 


is  said   to 

on    her   wedding   morning. 

silver  perhaps — pierced  and  chased.  The  dome  sup- 
ported by  pillars  is  surmounted  by  a  lion  rampant 
holding  a  shield  engraved  with  the  royal  arms 
of  England  quartered  with  those  of  France.  A  door 
at  each  side  is  also  finely  engraved  with  the  royal  box-shaped,  square,  or  round.  A  sweet  little  hex- 
arms.  Our  illustration  does  not  show  the  lead  agonal  German  one  (No.  2,37*7)  at  South  Kensington 
weights,  which  are  partly  cased  in  copper  gilt  and  is  a  good  example.  Others  like  that  of  Philip  II 
beautifully  engraved  in  devices  with  H.  A.  and  true      of  Spain,  as  figured  in  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
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to    the    opposite    extreme,   and    revelled    in    auto- 
mata and  curiosities.     Now,  however,  correctness  of 


at  Brussels,  are  mounted  like  chalices,  or  candle- 
sticks, or  toilet  mirrors.  Others,  such  as  the  Munich 
clock  dated  1587  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
(No.  2,379),  again,  are  more  in  the  architectural 
style  of  the  clock  of  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  said 
that  one  belonging  to  Louis  XI  was  stolen  from 
his  room  by  a  nobleman  who  had  ruined  him- 
self by  gambling.  He  hid  it  in  his  sleeve,  but 
was  betrayed  by  the  striking  of  the  bell.  This 
was  probably  a  clock  of  great  value,  with  case  con- 
structed perhaps  in  gold  and  set  with  pearls  and 
cameos,  as  were  some  of  the  portable  sun-dials  and 
sand-glasses  mentioned  in  the  earlier  inventories. 
The  dials  of  these  small  clocks  were  called  "montres" 
d'hoiioge  "parce  que  ces  cadrans  montraient  l'lieure." 
In  the  seventeenth  century  these  charming  little 
table  clocks  gave  way  to  watches,  but  as  early  as 
1550  clocks  practically  like  large  watches  were 
being  made.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Louis 
XIY  as  late  as  1684  in  possession  of  a  regular 
"  horloge  de  table."  There  is  no  end  to  the  variety 
of  their  shapes,  from  the  Augsburg  griffin  clock 
(No.  35)  to  the  Florentine  castellated  one  (No.  637), 
both  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  invention  in  1647,  by  Huyghens,  of  the  pen- 


CLOCK     IN     ORMOULU,    BACKED    WITH    CRIMSON    SILK. 

time-keeping  was  studied,  and  in  the  next 
hundred  years  mine  progress  was  made  I  ban 
in  the  five  preceding  centuries. 

The  increasing  length  of  the  pendulum,  and 
the  desire  for  concealing  it  and  the  weights,  and 
perhaps  protecting  them  from  dust,  led  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  tall  cluck  with  case  rest- 
ing on  the  floor.  At  Windsor  are  to  he  seen 
magnificent  examples.  In  the  earlier  specimens 
a  very  definite  division  was  preserved  (as  will 
lie  noticed  in  the  illustrations  of  this  article) 
■between  the  clock-case  proper  and  the  long, 
tapering  pedestal  upon  which  it  stands.  The 
two  are  separate  parts,  with  n  space  between. 
It  was  perhaps  only  when  the  longer  pendulum 
came  into  use  that  the  clock-case  proper  and 
its  lower  part  were  definitely  joined  together. 
Transitional  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which 
the  upper  case  si  ill  has  short  ormoulu  feet,  bul 
the  space  between  is  filled  in  with  wood  and 
tits  close  to  the  pedestal,  or,  as  the  French  call 
it,  the  "  gaine." 

The  very  fine  Boulle  example  in  the  Rubens 
dulum  led  to  immense,  increase  of  precision  in  clocks.  Room  was  reproduced  in  our  introductory  article. 
It  is  curious   that   the  early    clock-makers,  instead      If    is  lendid    example   of   n    Louis   XIV    clock 

of   aiming   at    simpleness    and    accuracy,    had    gone      suitable  !     the  great  rooms  which  were  the   fashion 
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during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  The  en- 
graving of  the  brass  inlay  is  magnificent  all  over, 
even  to  the  inside  of  the  case  behind  the  pendulum. 


ORMOULU     CLOCK,     WITH     CUPIDS     AND     CELESTIAL     GLOBE 


The  clock-case  proper  is  appropriately  decorated 
with  a  figure  of  Time  above  and  the  three  Fates 
below  the  face. 

A  similar  shape  of  dome,  similar  figure  of  Time, 
and  sphinx  supports  to  the  clock-case,  are  found 
on  another  astronomical  clock  with  a  less  elaborate 
Boulle  pedestal,  which  we  illustrate  here.  A  great 
feature  of  these  Boulle  clocks  is  the  inlay  on  the 
back  of  the  case,  which  shows  through  the  glass 
below  the  clock-face.  It  glows  out  of  the  shadow 
behind  the  pendulum  with  a  subdued  warmth  of 
tone,  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  glittering  points 
of  the  outside  onnoulu  mounts  and  inlaid  brass, 
which  are  in  full  light.  Fully  to  appreciate  the 
fine  effect  of  this  beautiful  style,  one  should  con- 
trive to  see  it  by  lamp  or  candle  light,  so  that 
the  golden  reflection  from  inside  the  case  strikes 
full  against  the  eye.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  skilful  designers  such  as  Daniel  Marot,  Berain, 
and  Le  Pautre  had  the  exigencies  and  advantages 
of  artificial  light  well  in  view  when  they  thought 
out  these  masterpieces  of  decoration. 

If  the  width  of  the  pedestals  of  the  two  clocks 
we  have  mentioned  seems  a  trifle  too  pronounced 
to  suit  all  tastes,  admirers  of  a  more  slender  form 
can  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  perfectly  lovely 
design  which  forms  our  next  illustration.  "  This," 
as  M.  Williamson,  the  French  authority,  notes  in 
the  inventory  of  clocks,  "is  the  finest  clock  at 
Windsor."  It  is  also  the  slenderest  in  form  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  but  any  tendency  to  exaggeration 


in  that  direction  is  redeemed  by  the  splendid  co- 
herence of  the  design.  Bather  over  seven  feet  in 
height  (7  ft.  2|  in.),  it  is  perfectly  proportioned  in 
its  every  detail,  as  well  as  in  its 
general  dimensions.  The  pedestal 
is  a  combination  of  the  straight 
and  the  tapering.  The  dull  red 
and  silver-grey  colour  of  this  beau- 
tiful clock,  with  its  profusion  of  red 
shell  and  white  metal  finely  en- 
graved, is  delightful.  The  ormoulu 
mounts  are  very  sharply  chased, 
and  the  whole  piece  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  finest  and  most 
legitimate  finish — that,  namely,  in 
which  no  fault  can  be  found  either 
with  desisiii  or  execution.  The 
clock-case  proper,  with  its  curved 
outline,  is  rather  in  the  style  of 
those  clocks  with  curved  sides,  and 
resting  upon  a  wall  bracket  en  suite, 
which  for  some  obscure  reason  were 
called  "  a  la  Beligieuse."  We  give 
an  illustration  of  a  rather  rough  but 
vigorously  executed  Boulle  and  or- 
moulu clock,  with  curved  sides  and  surmounted  by  a 
child's  seated  figure,  which  originally  had,  perhaps, 
its    bracket   to    match.     The    tall    clock    before    us, 
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completed  above  by  a  sun-face  and  crown,  is  prob- 
ably, from  its  style,  one  of  those  which  the  Marots 
designed  for  Louis  XIV.     John  Marot  was  an  archi- 
tect   and    engraver,    born    at    Paris    in    1620,    who 
worked    for    that    king ;    Daniel,    his    son,    born    at 
Paris  in  1650,  is,  says  Bryan,  "  usually  styled  archi- 
tect   to  William   III."     The   upright  acanthus  leaf 
ormoulu  mount  which  clasps  the  tapering  lower  case 
is  a  detail  characteristic  of  his  style  of  clock-case 
design.     It  is  difficult  to  find  fault  with  the  present 
example,  at   once  slender  and    com- 
pact, in    which   each   member   leads 
into  the  next  with  the  variety  and 
finesse  of  the  highest  decorative  art. 
In  later  curving-shaped  tall  clocks 
of    the    period    of    Louis    XV    there 
ceases  to  be  any  distinction  between 
the    clock-case    and    its    lower   part. 
The  two  are  made  one;  and  whether 
it  is  that  the  curved  style  of  Louis  XV 
is  nnsuited   for   tall    clocks,  or   that 
the  makers  of  that  period  were  more 
concerned  with  mechanical  problems 
than  artistic  case-making,  the  later 
clocks    are   inferior  to  those    of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.     We  illustrate 
one    of   a    pair    in    the    corridor    at 
Windsor.     Its    elaborate    movement 
is   "  invente   en   1736  par  Jnlien  Le 
Roy,  de   la   Societe  des   Arts."     Its 
companion,  with  the  same  angulated 
mahogany  or  kingwood   veneer,   and 
ormoulu   mounts,    is   by   "Ferdinand 
Berthoud,   Paris."     It   was   Le   Roy 
who  conceived  the  unfortunate  idea, 
of    varying    the    monotony    of    the 
circular    dial    by    making    it    oval. 
His   so-called   masterpiece  is   in  the 
Bibliotheque   de   1' Arsenal    at    Paris,   and    is    only 
prevented  from  being  a  fine  clock  by  the  abortion 
of  the  oval  dial.      Considering  that  it  was  always 
open  to  the  designer  to  counteract  the  circular  form 
of  his  dial  by  inserting  it  in  a  square  or  oblong  or 
oval,  this  tour  de  force  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
unfortunate  aberration.      There  is  something  weak 


and  amongst  the  inferior  ones  M.  Havard  places  all 
those  in  which,  like  the  Le  Roy  ami  Berthoud 
clocks,  the  lower  case  is  the  receptacle  of  the  lung 
pendulum  which  then  came  into  use.  The  scientific 
clock-maker  was  more  anxious  to  express  in  the 
outside  case  the  internal  mechanism  than  to  pro- 
duce a  work  of  art.  M.  Havard  compares  the 
curving  Louis  XV  clock — such  as  that  of  Passe- 
mant,  upon  the  ormoulu  of  which  both  the  Cafneris, 
Jaecpies    the    father   and    Philippe  the    son,   signed 


*M 


CLOCK     WITH     WHITE     MARBLE     PLINTH. 


their    names — to    a   lay-figure 
gotten.       When,     later    still. 
became,  as    in    England,  little 
straight  box,  it  is  sometimes 
or  a  coffin  stuck  up  on  end." 


arms    lor- 
clock-case' 


with    the 

Hi.'     tall 

more    than    a    mere 

■  like  a  mummy-case 


With    the    change    of    social    life    from    large 

galleries   into    sitting-rooms    and    boudoirs    of    less 

in  The 'too  closely  repeated  curves  and  drunf shapes     pomp  but  greater  comfort,  there  ceased   to  bo  room 

d  Berthoud  clocks  in  the  corridor     for    the    tall    clock,  or,  rather,  fashion    placed 


of  the  Le  Roy  an 
at  Windsor  which  stamps  them,  though  handsome 
examples,  as  inferior  in  design  to  those  of  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV  which  we  have  described. 

M.  Havard  deplores  the  fact  that  the  huge  size 
of  the  earlier  clocks  has  insured  their  destruction. 
There  are  a  clock  and  a  barometer  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  standing  close  to  each  other,  which  are 
within   two  inches  of  being  ten  feet  high. 


clock  upon  the  mantelpiece,  and  made  both  smaller 
in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the  room. 
Mirrors  took  the  place  of  tin'  pictures  and  heavy 
carved  reliefs  of  the  overmantels  of  Louis  XIV 
The  clock  becomes  as  much  an  object  of  ornament 
as  of  use;  hut,  by  a  curious  piece  of  conservatism, 
the  undecorated  back,  which  used  to  be„against  the 
wall,  was  now  allowed  to   reflect  itself    in    all  it.-: 


that  have  been  preserved  are  not  always  the  best;     nakedness  against  the  mirror-an  illogical   torn,  ol 
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construction  which  continues  even  to  this  day.    Now  pattern    below  the    dial    was  backed   with    crimson 

comes  the  era  of  all  sorts  of  variety  of  shape  and  silk.      The    bold    hour    figures,    with    the    minute 

subject,  from  the  cartel  clock,  practically  a  timepiece  numbers    outside    them,  and  the    prettily    designed 

framed  in  metal  like  a  picture,  to  the  lyre-shaped  hands,    make    the    face    of    this    clock    remarkably 

and  vase  clocks,  of  which  we  give  illustrations.     In  legible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  monotonous.     Its 

the   South  Kensington  Museum,   we   may  mention  height  is  over  two  feet. 

for  purposes  of  comparison,  is  an  early  Louis  XIV  The  ormoulu  clock  with  a.  winged  boy  on  each 

massive  lyre  clock  (No.  130),  and  a  late  vase  clock  side  of    the    dial,  and    a    globe    and    mathematical 

(No.  51S)  made  for  the,Comte  d'Artois.     The  clock-  instruments  above  it,  is  of  another  popular  type  in 


face,  which,  with  its  hour 
figures  showing  up  strongly 
on  white  enamelled  plaques 
affixed  to  a  ground  of  en- 
graved brass,  had  been  con- 
sidered of  supreme  import- 
ance, loses  consideration  in 
comparison  with  the  subject. 
The  accessories  of  the  Louis 
XIV  clock  had  been  suitably 
chosen  from  those  which  are 
symbolical  of  Time,  such  as 
the  old  man  with  the  scythe, 
the  three  Fates,  the  Sun, 
the  Chariot  of  the  Hours ; 
but  after  about  1750  any 
subject  becomes  admissible. 
Such  motives  as  that  of 
"  France  governed  by  Wis- 
dom, crowned  by  Victory, 
and  according  her  protection 
to  the  Arts,"  are  found  to- 
gether with  the  "Rape  of 
Europa,"  "  The  Three  Graces 
and  Love,"  "A  Country 
Music  Parly"  (this  la.st  in 
Dresden  porcelain),  and  the 
story  of  Andromeda.     There 


LYRE-SHAPED     CLOCK. 


which  such  emblems  largely 
figure.  It  is  of  a  well- 
designed  pyramidal  shape, 
but  rather  spoilt  by  the 
plain  heaviness  of  the  plinth 
with  its  pine-cone  ex- 
tremities. 

The  Oriental  blue  vase 
clock  is  an  instance  of 
abominable  maltreatment. 
Its  ormoulu  mounts  are 
finely  chased  and  gilt,  but 
it  is  ruined  by  a  hideous 
English  dial,  which  bears 
the  fateful  name  of  Vul- 
liamy,  London.  The  same 
treatment  has  been  meted 
out  to  the  really  charming 
little  timepiece  with  a  white 
marble  base,  upon  which  are 
seated  two  female  figures 
ending  in  acanthus  scrolls 
and  holding  a  festoon,  which 
seems  to  support  the  cir- 
cular drum  that  contains 
the  works  and  dial.  White 
marble,  which  became  very 
popular  for  clocks,  is,  if  pro- 


is   "Venus  admired   by   a   Love,  with    Cupid   on   a,  perly  graced   with   ormoulu,  as    in   this  case,  very 

Chariot    drawn    by  Doves,"   and    the    "Creation    of  effective.     Only    when    large    spaces    are   left  with 

Man,"  "Innocence,"   and   "A  Girl    mourning  for  a  their  dead  whiteness  unwarmed  with  ormoulu  does 

Dead   Bird."     Every  shape    and    motive,  rococo    in  marble  become  distressful  to  the  eye. 
.style  or  otherwise,   is   to   be   found    in   (he  periods  We    conclude  with  a  specimen    of    the  popular 

of  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI.  lyre   pattern,   which    reflected   much   credit    on    its 

Of  our  remaining  illustrations,  the  Boulle  clock  ingenious    inventor,  whosoever   he    was.     A    happy 

surmounted    by    a    cupid,    and    with    Father    Time  thought  prompted  him  to  encircle  the  dial  with  the 

holding  a  balance  below  the  face,  is  a  large  example  pendulum,  and  make  it"  represent  the  strings  of  the 

more  than  three  feet  high   of  an  earlier  date  than  lyre.      When  enamelled  and  mounted  with  diamond 

the  rest.     The  ormoulu  mounts  are  good  and  the  pastes,  these  clocks  are  of  a  very  handsome  appetir- 

diaper  work    nicely  engraved.      The   next  in    date  ance.      We    must  not    forget  that    the  clock   faces 

is  the  upright  clock  by  "Gudin  a  Paris,"  of  ormoulu  enamelled  with  flowers  "a  la  Dauphinie  "  were  also 

in  rococo  style,  and  of  a  popular  pattern,  of  which  very  popular,    but   for    further   illustration    of   the 

we  saw  a  specimen  the   other  day  priced  at  £200.  varieties  of  French  design  in  clocks  we  must  refer 

Like    the    one    we    illustrate,    the    pierced    diaper  to  the  Buckingham  Palace  collections. 
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more  displays  his  singular  disabilities  as  a  colourist ; 
elegance,  indeed,  is  his,  though  when  adapted  to 
men,  as  in  the  case  of  the  portrait  of  the  Comte  de 
Montesquiou,  is  apt  to  merge  into  affectation  and 
caricature.  His  work,  however,  much  like  that  of 
M.  Eoybet,  loses  less  by  translation  into  black  and 
white  than  any  other  painter  occupying  the  first  rank 
in  Paris.  Belgium  is  well  represented  by  M.  Frantz 
Courtens,  whose  several  canvases  prove  how  sincerely 
he  feels  and  how  admirably  he  can  realise  landscape, 
bis  "Morning"  particularly,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Mark 
Fisher,  being  a  work  of  high  excellence  in  every 
respect.  M.  Jef  Leempoels  also  sustains  the  high 
reputation  of  his  country's  art  by  one  of  those 
curious  pictures  displaying  the  deep  observation 
and  long  perseverance  characteristic  of  his  school. 
The  two  heads  in  the  simply-named  "  Amitie "  are 
extremely  highly  finished  and  in  a  sense  tight  in 
manner,  but  the  execution  is  admirable  and  the 
sentiment  genuinely  touching  and  sympathetic ;  his 
other  picture,  "  Destiny  and  Humanity,"  showing 
a  forest  of  well-characterised  hands  stretching 
towards  the  mystic  head  which  strikes  one  as  being 
not  free  from  clap-trap ;  but  in  this  picture,  as  in 
the  other,  are  displayed  an  intelligence  and  real 
power  beyond  the  vast  majority  of  other  pictures 
in  the  gallery.  From  Holland  M.  Mesdag  sends 
familiar  scenes  from  Scheveningen,  a  little  more  sum- 
mary in  manner  perhaps  than  is  his  wont,  but  broad 
alike  in  conception  and  treatment.  Even  stronger 
and  more  admirable  are  the  several  canvases  of  M. 
Fritz  Thaulow,  a  strong  and  original  painter  cer- 
tainly destined  to  take  a  leading  place  in  European 
art ;  his  "Unloading  Coal  at  Dieppe  "  is  full  of  sturdy 
vigour ;  perhaps  even  better  is  his  "  Old  Factory 
on  the  Somme,"  luminous  in  its  dark  and  sombre 
colour,  harmonious,  subtle,  and  full  of  atmosphere. 
M.  Burnaud  might  be  called  the  Swiss  Segantini, 
whose  "  Beturn  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  for  example, 
is  good  alike  in  light,  in  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  heads,  securing  its  curious  effect 
partly  through  the  use  of  a  small  brush  upon  a 
big  canvas.  The  American,  Mr.  John  Alexander, 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  very  considerable  force 
and  power,  overstraining,  however,  after  originality 
of  treatment  and  exaggerated  pose,  so  that  the 
portraits  which  he  calls  "  The  Yellow  Dress,"  "  The 
Black  Dress,"  "  The  Black  Cat,"  and  so  on,  become 
respectively,  indeed,  portraits  of  the  aforesaid 
dress  and  cat  essentially.  Mr.  Alexander  has 
skill   and    vigour    unquestionably,    and    with    them 


challenges  attention ;  with  added  grace  and  ima- 
gination he  might  also  impart  pleasure  and  edifica- 
tion. 

The  band  of  Englishmen  are  not  behind  the  rest, 
though  all  of  them  show  an  affinity  to  the  French 
school,  while  retaining  national  characteristics,  which 
relieves  them  of  any  particular  thought  apart  from 
that  proper  to  their  painter's  craft.  The  excellent 
portraits  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  especially  that  of  Mr. 
Edward  Martin;  the  stained-glass  motifs  of  Mr. 
Brangwyu,  such  as  "The  Scoffers;"  the  admirable 
decorative  canvas  by  Mr.  Bramley  of  a  child  asleep 
amid  a  forest  of  monster  poppies,  red  and  purple  : 
the  vigorous  study  by  Mr.  Douglas  Eobinson  of  a 
female  nude,  strong  and  truthful  as  a  study  of  light, 
line,  and  colour,  whose  only  fault  is  that  the 
subject  is  too  big  for  the  canvas ;  the  excellent 
landscape  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Brown,  quiet,  simple,  and 
sensitive;  the  charming  colour  and  design  of  Mr. 
William  Stott's  "  Idlers  ; "  and  the  striking  study 
by  Mr.  Alfred  East  of  a  scene  lighted  by  lanterns 
held  by  characteristic  little  Japanese  girls,  entitled 
"Sayanara" — these  are  among  the  British  pictorial 
contingent  which  show  a  real  vitality  and  an  em- 
phasis of  temperament,  so  to  say,  that  have  little 
in  common  with  the  clever  experimental  ism  of  those 
who,  tired  of  treading  the  beaten  track  of  their 
predecessors,  have  wandered  away  along  by-paths 
that  lead  they  know  not,  and  do  not  greatly 
care,  whither. 

We  leave  the  exhibition  with  a  feeling  of  unrest. 
When  we  see  M.  Carolus-Duran  frittering  away 
his  talent  upon  a  dish  of  apples  and  on  a  dead 
cluck  hanging  against  a  board,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Harrison  applauded  for  his  picture  of  "  The  Sea  "- 
an  ocean  of  impossible,  at  least  of  repulsive,  line 
crested  with  surf  of  soap — we  are  depressed  at  the 
view  of  art  into  which  even  men  of  high  talent 
may  delude  themselves.  These  typical  examples 
are  proof  of  the  widespread  disease  with  which  ' 
modern  France  and  her  disciples  are  for  the  time 
infected.  "For  the  time"  only,  let  us  hope;  it 
surely  cannot  be  for  many  seasons  more.  "How 
long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions?"  we  might 
ask  ;  how  long  hesitate  between  sincerity  and 
trifling?  Make  your  experiments,  point  your  jokes, 
execute  your  studies,  but  do  not  exhibit  them;  thej 
are  not  yet  works  of  art.  But  as  long  as  you  play 
at  art  and  make  believe  at  originality,  so  long,  in 
the  word  of  the  Scribe,  shall  it  be  said,  "  [Instable 
as  water,  ye  shall  not  excel." 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE:     BOULLE     WORK. 

BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


\N  1672,  as  we  have  seen, 
Andre  Charles  Boulle 
was  granted  those 
lodgings  in  the  Louvre 
which  enabled  him  to 
carry  out  his  designs 
without  extraneous  in- 
terference, and  achieve 
that  unity  of  effect 
which  is  necessary  to 
good  art.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  jealousy 
of  native  craftsmen 
had  subsided  since  1608,  when  Henri  IV  found  it 
necessary  to  protect  clever  foreigners.  Boulle  him- 
self, moreover,  came  of  a  family  which  was  by 
this  time  naturalised  in  France.  There  can,  still,  be 
no  doubt  that  lodgings  in  the  Louvre  were  a  very 
valuable  privilege,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  way 
in  which  they  were  coveted.  As  M.  Havard  points 
out,  Mariette  at  a  much  later  date  held  them  out  as 
an  inducement  to  persuade  Rosalba  Camera,  the 
celebrated  lady  pastellist,  to  come  to  Paris.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  Colbert 
to  Louis  XIV,  when  the  latter  was  absent  on  one  of 
his  campaigns,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
too  busy  to  attend  to  such  matters,  that  the  decision 
as  to  these  lodgings  was  made  actually  by  the  king. 
He  writes  on  May  22nd,  1672  :  "  Masse  (Mace)  the 
tbdniste,  who  used  to  make  the  panels  of  frogs,  is 
dead ;  he  has  a  son  who  is  not  skilful  in  his  pro- 
fession. A  man  named  Boulle  is  the  most  skilful 
man  in  Paris.  Your  Majesty  will  ordain,  if  it 
pleases  him,  to  which  of  these  two  he  wishes  to 
grant  his  lodgings  in  the  galleries."  Louis,  returning 
the  letter  to  his  minister,  wrote  on  the  margin,  "The 
lodging  in  the  galleries  to  the  most  skilful."  So 
poor  Mace  had  to  go,  but  it  is  consoling  to  find  that 
he  was  working  for  the  king  until  1677  at  least. 
The  diploma  granted  to  Boulle  declares  that  the 
experience  of  Andre  Charles  Boulle,  ebeniste,  inlayer, 
gilder,  and  chaser,  is  well  known,  and  that  he  de- 
serves the  honour  of  lodging  with  the  other  crafts- 
men of  reputation  in  the  gallery  of  the  castle  of  the 
Louvre  destined  for  that  purpose.  It  is  signed  by 
the  queen  in  the  king's  absence,  and  twice  signed, 
with  a  marginal  note,  by  the  wise  and  liberal- 
minded  Colbert.  In  1679  another  diploma  declares 
that  his  Majesty  has  had  further  proofs  of  Boulle's 


skill  in  work  done  for  himself,  and  gives  him  an 
extra  lodging  as  he  wishes  to  treat  him  with  favour. 
Boulle  also  received  a  diploma  in  which  he  is  styled 
"architect,  engraver,  and  sculptor."  These  terms, 
we  may  be  sure,  were  not  lightly  employed.  There 
were  plenty  of  good  architects,  engravers,  and 
sculptors  patronised  by  the  king  whose  feelings 
would  have  been  injured  if  Boulle  had  been  so 
styled  without  deserving  it.  But  Pere  Orlandi,  in 
his  "  Abecedario,"  expressly  says  that  Boulle  was  at 
once  an  architect,  painter,  sculptor  in  mosaic,  crafts- 
man in  veneer,  designer,  and  master  in  ordinary  of 
the  king's  seals.  M.  de  Champeaux  says  that  he 
was  "  an  artist  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word," 
and  that  no  branch  of  art  was  unfamiliar  to  him. 
When  we  consider  his  designs  which  exist  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  fact  that  sculpture  and  engraving 
contributed  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  effect  of 
his  furniture,  we  feel  that  a  diploma  in  these  terms 
was  well  deserved.  That  he  had  painting  at  heart 
is  obvious  from  his  private  tastes.  He  had  a  mania 
for  collecting  pictures  and  drawings  of  all  kinds, 
upon  which  he  spent  more  money  than  he  could 
afford.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  attributions  of  his 
enormous  collection,  it  must  have  contained  the 
most  priceless  treasures.  He  attended  every  sale, 
bought  when  he  could  not  pay,  and  even  neglected 
his  work.  This  involved  him  about  the  year  1697 
in  a  law-suit  with  Crozat,  the  great  financier.  The 
latter  had  employed  him  to  make  a  considerable 
amount  of  furniture  to  fit  the  rooms  of  a  certain 
residence.  Boulle  had  not  kept  strictly  to  the 
measurements — perhaps  his  artistic  soul  revolted 
at  limitations  of  this  kind — and  made  great  delays. 
Crozat  changed  his  abode,  and  Boulle  made  this  an 
excuse  for  not  supplying  the  furniture  in  time,  but 
he  lost  his  case.  As  a  final  misfortune  his  house 
and  workshops  were  burnt.  He  had  not  lived  him- 
self in  the  Louvre  till  the  year  1688,  though  his 
workmen  had  been  installed  there  long  before. 
His  own  house  was  originally  in  the  Paubourg 
Saint  Germain,  but  he  probably  left  it  for  motives 
of  economy  when  the  expenses  of  his  collection 
began  to  press  on  him.  The  Louvre  did  not  serve 
as  an  asylum  for  debtors,  though  creditors  had  to 
obtain  the  royal  permission  for  the  officers  of  the 
law  to  enter.  Louis  XIV  was  strict  in  these 
matters.  He  gave  orders  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
debtor  took  refuge  in  the  Louvre,  that  he  should  be 
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turned  out,  and  that  his  officers  should  never  allow 
"  ces  sortes  de  gens  dans  le  Louvre."  It  is,  however, 
likely  that  it  was  a  good  place  for  creating  delays. 
The  fire  which  helped  to  ruin  the  unfortunate 
artist  and  connoisseur  broke  out  on  August  30th, 
1720,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A 
thief,  ca.ught  in  a  neighbouring  workshop  some 
two  months  before,  had  been  tied  up  for  three 
or  four  hours.  His  wanton  revenge  was  to 
set  fire  to  the  collections  of  a  lifetime  belong- 
ing to  a  man  against  whom  he  had  no  grudge. 
The  Voye  publique  remarks  that  the  cause  of 
the  fire  was  "  un  qui  dam  qui  avait  menace  tost 
ou  tard  de  s'en  venger."  Not  to  mention  the 
pictures  and  drawings,  an  enormous  amount 
of  seasoned  wood,  finished  or  unfinished  com- 
missions, and  stock  furniture  was  destroyed. 
The  artist  put  in  a  claim  for  relief  of  some 
kind.  In  the  inventory  of  the  collections, 
"  which  were  astonishingly  precious,"  says  M. 
Havard,  "  and  important  in  size  and  quality," 
Boulle  mentions  as  one  item  a  large  cupboard 
filled  with  portfolios  in  which  were  "  tons  les 
desseins  et  estainpes  de  tons  les  plus  grands 
maitres  qui  out  excelles  en  peinture,  sculpture, 
dessein  et  gravure,  le  tout  estime  60,000  livres 
qu'on  a  voulu  troquer  au  sieur  Boulle  pour  une 
terre  et  metairie  de  vingt  mil  ecus."  There 
seems  to  be  at  once  a  note  of  jealous  pride 
in  his  beloved  possessions,  and  despair  at  the 
irreparable  loss,  suggested  in  the  wording  of 
this  sentence.  Other  items  were  six  thousand 
medals,  forty-eight  drawings  by  Raphael,  a 
manuscript  by  Rubens  with  his  notes  on  a 
journey  to  Italy  and  remarks  on  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  a  complete  series  of  contem- 
porary engravings  mostly  in  duplicate,  includ- 
ing mezzotints  described  as  in  "la  inaniere 
noir  de  Smith."  Add  to  these  a  portfolio  of 
designs  by  Buget,  Le  Brun,  and  Berain,  which 
no  doubt  Boulle  had  employed  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  eleven  thousand  (!)  portraits  of 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  and  celebrated  per- 
sonages. On  the  walls  were  forty  pictures 
by  Correggio,  Le  Sueur,  Le  Brun,  Mignard, 
Berghem,  Tilhorg,  Snyders,  Paul  Bril,  Bor- 
soanone,  and  S.  Bourdon.  This  wonderful 
variety  shows  that  Boulle  was — as  a  true  artist 
cannot  fail  to  be — in  complete  sympathy  with  con- 
temporary art  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  old 
masters.  The  inventory  put  the  total  loss  of  stocK- 
in-tradeand  collections  at  370,770  livres,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  accused  Boulle  of  exaggeration.  Yet 
a  considerable  amount  was  saved.  From  the  year 
1684  till  the  end  of  his  long  life  Boulle  was  con- 
tinually being  pursued  by  his  creditors.     Mariette, 


who  was  well  informed  as  to  Boulle's  life,  says  in 
his  " Abececlario "  :  "This  man,  who  worked  with 
prodigious  energy  throughout  a  long  life,  and  served 
kings  and  men  of  wealth,  died  nevertheless  in 
difficulties."      No  sale  of   prints  or  drawings  took 


SECRETAIRE     IN     BRASS     AND     RED     SHELLWORK. 

place  without  his  borrowing,  often  at  great  interest, 
the  means  of  buying.  "It  was  a  mania  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  cure  him." 

Boulle  died  February  29th,  1732.  If  his  fortune 
declined,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  thai  his  lame 
continued  to  nourish  during  his  life  and  afterwards. 
In  1684  he  is  noted  for  making  extraordinary 
marqueterie,  which  the  connoisseurs  preserve  with 
the  utmost  care.     In   1601   he  is  praised    for  some 
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of  his  finest  works.  In  1708,  when  Louis  XIV 
was  in  his  great  period  of  adversity,  he  still  employs 
Boulle.  The  Due  d'Antin  writes  to  him,  "I  have 
been  to  Trianon  to  see  the  second  bureau  of  Boulle. 
It  is  as  fine  as  the  other,  and  suits  that  room 
wonderfully."  Louis  has  written  on  the  margin 
"Bon."  In  1719  he  is  supplying  furniture  to  the 
Elector  of  Cologne.  After  his  death,  though  wood 
inlay  became  the  fashion,  Boulle's  own  work  was 
always  esteemed.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was  an 
admirer  of  it,  and  from  176G  to  1787  seven  sale 
catalogues,  including  that  of  the  celebrated  collection 
of  the  Due  d'Aumont,  mention  his  masterpieces  with 
enthusiasm.  Needless  to  add  that  while  the  prices 
paid  for  genuine  examples  of  his  work  were  never, 
perhaps,  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  he  has 
been  skilfully  plagiarised  and  also  imitated  down 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  badness. 

Boulle  was  buried  at  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois. 
The  remnant  of  his  property  was  the  subject  of  an 
important  sale.  The  Mercure  says  that  he  left  four 
sons  "  as  inheritors  of  his  talents  and  of  his  lodgings 


in  the  Louvre."  Mariette, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  speak  with 
more  authority  than  the 
mere  writer  of  an  obituary 
notice,  says  that  the  sons 
were  "  mere  apes  of  their 
father."  This  is  probably 
rather  severe.  One  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  Charles  Andre, 
who  called  himself  Boulle 
de  Seve  (Sevres),  from  the 
situation  of  his  studio  and 
shops  in  the  Pate  de  Sevres, 
had  studied  at  the  Academy, 
and  in  1709  was  only  de- 
feated by  Dumont  for  the 
Prix  de  Borne.  He  has  been 
said  to  have  been  the  origin- 
ator of  the  fashion  of  in- 
crusting  porcelain  upon 
ebony  furniture.  If  it  is 
true  that  he  was  the  inven- 
tor of  that  system  of  orna- 
mentation which  takes  no 
regard  of  the  harmonies  of 
colour,  he  was  indeed  mis- 
chievously inventive.  He 
died'  in  pecuniary  straits 
in  1745.  This  was  the 
fate  of  all  the  brothers. 
Charles  Joseph,  who  had  dis- 
covered the  outbreak  of  his 
father's  great  fire,  was  also 
"  ebeniste  to  the  king,"  but,  like  his  brother  Pierre 
Benoit,  made  nothing  out  of  it.  There  are  only 
two  interesting  facts  worth  mentioning  about  him. 
One  is  that  he  sublet  his  lodgings  to  the  famous 
Oeben,  who,  with  Cressent,  was  the  great  Boulle's 
most  noted  pupil.  The  other  is  that  he  owed  a 
debt  of  twenty  livres  fifteen  sols  to  an  eating-house 
keeper,  but  as  he  would  not  acknowledge  more  than 
eighteen  livres,  the  latter,  "  Paget,  traiteur,"  of  the 
Eue  Fromentlau,  called  him  "  gueux,  fripon,"  and 
something  else,  assembled  his  neighbours,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  a  "  charivari,"  or  what  in  some  parts 
of  England  is  known  by  the  less  picturesque  title 
of  a  "tin-panning."  There  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  good  furniture  in  the  style  of  Boulle  which  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  great  artist  himself,  but  is  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  his  talents.  It  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  his  sons,  who  worked  with  him  so  long, 
retained  at  least  a  reminiscence  of  their  father's 
genius,  and  were  responsible  for  some  of  this. 

Boulle  work,  as  many  people,  are  aware,  is  an 
inlay  or  marqueterie  or  veneer  of  tortoiseshell  and 
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rk,  the  ornament  being  brass  upon  a  ground  of 


brass  upon  wood.     Tbe  body  of  a  piece  of  furniture     worl< 

decorated  with  this  kind  of  inlay  is  in  oak,  or  some     shell.     <  hie   reason   of    this   superiority    is    that   in 

other  durable  and  well  seasoned  wood.     The  .stiles     second  part  work  a  ground  of  brass,  unless  a  very 


and  general  framework  of  the  panels  are  veneered 
with  some  dark  wood,  such  as  stained  rosewood 
or  ebony.  Upon  the  panels  is  found  the  Boulle 
work  proper.  If  a  workman  carefully  saws  out  a 
"  pierced  "  or  fretwork  design,  it  is  obvious  to  any- 
one who  has  used  a  fretsaw  that  there  result  two 
ornamental  motives — the  part  which  is  extracted, 
and  the  ground  which  is  left.  The  finest  Boulle 
work  consists  of  a  ground  of  tortoiseshell  in  which 
are  inlaid  figures,  scrolls,  flowers,  and  other  orna- 
ments of  brass.  There  remain,  however,  if  nothing 
more  is  done,  two  waste  products,  the  material  which 
has  been  sawn  out  of  the 
shell,  and  the  brass  plate 
from  which  have  been  sawn 
the  ornaments  to  be  inlaid 
on  the  shell.  But  if  the 
sawing  has  been  skilfully 
done,  it  is  plain  that  these 
two  products  can  be  made 
to  combine,  each  being  the 
complement  of  the  other. 
Consequently,  to  avoid 
waste,  it  is  better  to  make 
two  similar  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  are  companions. 
The  only  obvious  difference 
between  the  two  will  lie 
that  in  the  first  brass  is  in- 
laid upon  a  field  or  ground 
of  tortoiseshell ;  while  in 
the  second  the  exact  reverse 
is  the  case,  tortoiseshell  or- 
naments appearing  upon  a 
field  of  brass.  The  French 
have  called  this  simple  sys- 
tem of  interchange  "  pre- 
miere partie"  and  "seconde" 
or  "  contre-partie."  We 
speak  of  "  Boulle  and  coun- 
ter," or  "  first  part "  and 
"second  part."  The  point 
to  be  remembered  is  that 
"  premiere  partie  "  or  "  first 
part  "  is  that  in  which  brass 
ornament  of  figures,  scrolls, 
and  flowers  is  inlaid  upon 
a  ground  of  shell.  The  first 
part  is,  artistically,  far  tbe 
best.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  upright  secretaire 
upon  four  curved  legs,  which 
we  illustrate,  is  in  first  part 
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careful  balance  is  preserved  in  the  design  between 
the  surface  of  brass  and  shell,  is  apt  to  result  in 
too  much  glitter,  and  produce  an  effect  which  the 
French  call  "clinquant."  A  more  important  reason, 
however,  is  that  while  brass  lends  itself  to  the  ad- 
mirable engraving  which  is  found  upon  all  the  finest 
Boulle  work,  it  is  not  easy  to  engrave,  nor  is  much 
effect  produced  by  engraving,  tbe  tortoiseshell.  If 
one  compares  a  piece  of  modern  rough  unengraved 
Boulle  work  with  a  fine  genuine  piece,  one  sees 
at  once  how  important  this  engraving  is  to  the 
"keeping"    of    the    design.      It   gives    tbe    hitherto 
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unsympathetic  brass  scroll-work,  by  means  of  the 
dark  lines  which  the  graving  tool  makes,  a  gentle 
shading  to  express  the  natural  turn  of  a  leaf,  or 
the  modelling  of  a  face  or  figure.  It  also  softens 
the  crude,  hard  outline  of  the  junctions  of  the  two 
materials,  and  causes  the  brass  here  to  lose  itself 
in  the  background,  and  there  almost  to  stand  out 
in  relief.  In  our  illustration  of  the  exquisite  little 
eight-legged  table,  with  nest  of  drawers  upon  the 
top,  the  scroll-work  is  largely  second  part.  Wherever 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  lacking  in  finesse,  though  good 
in  general  effect,  and  the  only  drawback  of  a  most 
charming  example.  One  part,  nevertheless,  is  the 
complement  of  the  other,  and  a  piece  of  furniture 
in  first  part,  with  its  brass  figures  well  engraved, 
lias  more  value  if  its  companion  piece,  with  the 
shell  standing  out  from  a  brass  ground  in  second 
part,  is  not  missing. 

Originally  this  method  of  inlay  was  very  wasteful 
of  material  and  correspondingly  expensive.  The 
workman  did  not  at  once  hit  on  the  idea  that  he 
had  ready  to  hand  the  means  of  making  two  com- 
panion pieces.  It  was  another  important  after- 
thought which  prompted  him  to  glue  temporarily 
together  several  thicknesses  of  shell  or  of  brass,  and 
saw  out  several  replicas  of  the  same  design  by  one 
and  the  same  operation.  By  reversing — i.e.  turning 
upside  clown — one  half  of  these  thicknesses  of  brass 
or  shell,  you  could  obtain  right-  and  left-hand  similar 
corresponding  designs.  This  summary  method  of 
sawing  ornaments,  however,  naturally  created  a 
tendency  to  repetition  of  the  same  design  upon 
drawer  after  drawer  of  a  commode  or  the  panels 
of  a  cabinet,  and  did  not  tend  to  artistic  variety. 
One  mark,  therefore,  of  the  finest  Boulle  work  is  that 
it  does  not  repeat  the  same  motive  ad  nauseam.  In 
the  large  upright  armoire  we  have  illustrated  there 
may  be  noticed  interesting  differences  of  design  in 
the  large  panels,  which  show  that,  though  very 
similar,  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  sawn 
in  a  summary  manner.  We  shall  give  a  more 
detailed  description  of  this  splendid  example  in  our 
next  article. 

We  cannot  agree  with  M.  Mazi-Sencier  when 
he  says,  in  his  "  Livre  des  Collection ncurs,"  that  the 
seconde  partic  is  quite  as  pretty  as  the  premiere,  for 
the  reasons  of  engraving  which  we  have  mentioned. 
But  we  are  quite  at  one  with,  him  when  he  remarks 
that  single  pieces  of  furniture  in  which  the  two 
parts  are  used  in  alternation  are  the  finest  in  effect 
on  account  of  their  variety,  and  are  also  the  most 
rare.  There  are  several  instances  of  this  alternation 
on  our  Windsor  examples. 

This  counter-arrangement  on  single  pieces  of 
much-panelled  furniture  sometimes  only  occurs  in 
one  single  pair  of  panels.     It  is  needless  to  repeat 


that  a  piece  in  which  the  pattern  is  varied  all  over 
and  does  not  consist  of  repeats  of  the  same  design  on 
each  panel,  should  be  a  finer  and  probably  an  earlier 
work  than  one  in  which  a  single  motive  is  done  to 
death. 

The  adoption  of  this  style  of  shell  and  brass 
inlay,  of  which  Boulle  was  not  the  originator,  was 
gradual.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  period 
at  which  it  was  practised  in  France.  There  is  at 
Buckingham  Palace  an  imposing  piece  in  red  Boulle 
and  incrustations  of  agate  and  coloured  stone  which 
is  attributed  by  M.  de  Champeaux  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  and  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  most 
important  of  its  kind.  He  compares  it  with  an 
example  in  the  Musee  de  Cluny,  which  he  illustrates 
(Fig.  9,  Vol.  II)  in  "  Le  Meuble,"  and  claims  as 
French.  This  is  known  as  the  bureau  du  Marechal 
de  Crequi,  who  died  in  1638,  four  years  before  Boulle 
was  born.  The  Buckingham  Palace  piece  is  de- 
cidedly Dutch  in  character.  It  also  tends  to  upset 
the  prevalent  idea  that  red  Boulle  is  later  in  date 
than  that  in  the  natural  colour  of  the  shell.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  the  red-coloured 
shell  is  characteristic  of  Dutch  workmanship.  French 
connoisseurs  agree  that  the  methods  of  inlay  came 
from  the  Low  Countries  and  adjoining  Khine  pro- 
vinces, and  the  names  of  the  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries of  Boulle — Golle,  Vordt,Somer,Oppenord, 
Staber — seem  to  point  to  that.  A  connecting  link 
between  Dutch  and  French  furniture,  or,  we  should 
say,  between  the  inlaid  wood  furniture  and  the 
tortoiseshell  and  brass  style  of  Boulle,  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  certain  pieces  of  furniture  at  South 
Kensington,  from  the  castle  of  Montargis,  in  France. 
In  the  centre  of  the  large  cabinet  (No.  439)  are 
two  winged  cherubs  in  white  metal ;  there  are  ivory 
inlaid  flowers,  genuine  Dutch  tulips  and  carnations, 
beautifully  drawn.  Bordering  the  panels  we  already 
find  the  white  metal  lines  of  Boulle  work.  Two  low 
cabinet-tables  (Nos.  1,441  and  1,442)  are  similar  in 
inlay  and  have  the  square,  tapering  pedestal  legs 
characteristic  of  the  early  period  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
have  modest  ormoulu  mounts.  These  are  eight-legged 
pieces  with  crossed  footrails  and  recessed  centres 
similar  in  shape  to  the  charming  little  eight-legged 
example  of  red  Boulle  which  we  illustrate.  Pieces 
similar  to  this  and  to  the  tall  secretaire  on  four 
crooked  legs  of  our  illustration  are  set  down  by  the 
French  writers  as  Boulle's  work.  But  it  seems  to 
us,  after  comparing  this  slim,  delicate,  charming  fur- 
niture with  the  magisterial  and  dignified  style  of 
undoubted  examples  of  Andre  Charles  Boulle,  im- 
possible that  this  should  be  the  case.  The  eight- 
legged  piece  has  a  profusion  of  white  metal  (etain) 
in  its  inlay,  which  Boulle  is  not  supposed  to  have 
much   affected.     The   date  of  these  pieces  must  be 
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assigned    to    the    year    1690    approximately.        The      "William  and  Mary"  cabinet,  and  is  said   to  have 
cabmet  on  four  massive  terminal  legs,  upon  the  top     come   from  amongst   their   furniture   at   Hampton 


BOULLE     ARMOIRE     IN      NATURALLY-COLOURED     SHELL. 


of  which  is  seen  in  our  illustration  a  little  French      Court.     This,  though  not  in  shell  at  all,  but  in  brass 
bronze  infant  Hercules  with  snakes,  is  known  as  the     and  white  metal  on  rosewood,  is  much  more  in  the 
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massive  style  of  Boulle  as  far  as  general  shape  is 
concerned. 

Our  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  eight-legged 
cabinet  table  and  the  tall  secretaire  upon  crooked 
legs  is  that  they  are  by  some  of  the  Dutch  workmen 
contemporary  with  Boulle,  who,  like  him,  adopted 
for  the  ornament  of  their  panels  the  designs  of  Jean 
or  "Jouanes"  Berain.  This  prolific  designer  and 
engraver  was  born  in  Earis  about  the  year  1636. 
The  best  known  of  his  plates  are  a  series  of  twelve 
of  the  "  Ornaments  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture  which 
are  in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre,"  and 
three  plates  of  ornaments  invented  and  engraved  by 
J.  Berain.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  figures  of  comedy,  combined  with  scroll- 
work, birds,  and  canopies.  The  swinging  figure  of 
the  centre  of  the  main  panel  in  the  tall  secretaire 
was  frequently  repeated  by  him.  There  is  often 
in  his  designs  a  slight  suggestion  of  that  Chinese 
element  which  became  popular  about  1680-1690. 
During  that  decade  the  importation  of  Chinese 
porcelain  caused  a  great  craze  for  decoration  imi- 
tating Chinese  figures,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
English  engTaved  silver  plate  of  this  date,  which 
ousted  for  a  season  the  finer  methods  of  repousse 
work.  We  find  Watteau  (born  1684),  through 
his  connection  with  Gillot,  who  was  of  the  school 
of  Berain,  also  dealing  in  the  grotesques  and  birds 
and  monkeys  of  this  style,  and  afterwards  joining 
Audran,  the  rival  of  Berain. 

The  tall  secretaire  is  supported  upon  a  console, 
with  four  curved  and  angled  legs  and  curving 
footrail,  which  are  distinctly  Dutch  in  style.  The 
basis  of  this  piece  seems  to  be  of  rosewood,  and 
there  is  no  white  metal  or  coloured  horn  in  the 
inlay.  The  main  body  is  all  in  first  part,  well 
engraved.  The  console  is  a  mixture  of  first  and 
second  part,  and  the  height  of  the  two  together  is 
about  five  feet. 

In  contrast  with  it,  the  little  eight-legged  cabinet 
work-table  with  recessed  centre  is  chiefly  in  "second 
part;'  and  is  picked  out  witli  much  white  metal  and 
blue  and  green   horn.     The   design  is   replete  witli 


human  figures,  parrots  rabbits,  and  swans  disposed 
about,  with  birds  and  canopies.  The  legs,  tapered 
and  fluted,  have  silver  mounts  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  On  the  hinged  top  slab,  which  opens,  is 
a  coat-of-arms  consisting  of  three  fleur-de-lis  twice 
quartered  and  two  maces  crossed  and  also  twice 
repeated.  There  is  a  crown  above  with  the  motto, 
"  non  sine  labore,"  a  favourite  text  with  cabinet- 
makers. A  hand  above  holds  a  mace ;  these  maces 
are  repeated  on  the  legs.  Many  of  the  human 
figures  are  negroes  and  adult  negresses.  On  each 
side  of  the  centre  recess,  which  has  a  cabinet  door, 
is  a  round  niche,  the  floor  of  which  is  "  chess- 
boarded"  in  black  and  red.  The  same  motive  is 
repeated  on  the  sides.  The  cipher,  3£,  is  found  in 
white  metal  on  the  top  slab. 

On  the  top  of  this  charming  piece,  which  is  only 
about  2  ft.  8  in.  high,  is  a  row  of  three  drawers  in 
a  similar  style,  with  the  addition  of  a  sun-face.  The 
coloured  horn,  of  which  the  blue  represents  lapis- 
lazuli,  reminds  us  of  that  quaint  casket  in  the  Jones 
collection  (No.  1,109)  covered  with  plaques  of  brass 
and  inlaid  with  emblems  in  mother-of-pearl,  white 
metal,  and  coloured  shell  or  horn,  which  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  de  Eetz.  Jacquemart 
states  that  one  Fhilippe  Eoitou,  who  became  an 
inlayer  to  Louis  XIV  in  1683,  is  responsible  for 
the  addition  of  coloured  horn  to  Boulle  work.  If 
this  is  so,  the  piece  before  us  may  be  the  work 
of  such  a  clever  rival  of  Boulle.  Exhibited  at 
the  Special  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in 
1862,  it  is  described  by  the  authority  who  made 
the  furniture  catalogue  as  a  knee-hole  table,  bear- 
ing the  arms  of  the  De  Gondi  family.  He  dates 
it  circa  1700,  and  says  that  in  all  probability  it 
was  made  for  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Car- 
dinal de  Eetz. 

The  large  eight-legged  table  in  the  Green 
Drawing  Boom  is  fairly  engraved  with  a  Berain 
design.  The  inkstand  upon  it  is  showy  but  coarse. 
Neither  of  these  handsome  pieces  could  be  said  to 
be  of  a  very  early  date.  At  Buckingham  Palace  is 
a  large  table  of  a  much  finer  quality. 
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AEINUS  DE  SEEUW,  or 
Marinus  of  Eeijmerswale,  or 
Bomerswalen,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently written,  is  cursorily 
mentioned  by  some  later 
writers  on  Flemish  art  as 
"  Quintijn  Massijs'  double," 
whilst  by  others  he  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  Nowadays,  thanks  mainly  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Hymans,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  at 
Brussels,  this  sturdy  realist  has  emerged  somewhat 
from  the  darkness  in  which  he  so  long  was  shrouded. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  faithful  follower 
of  Quintijn  Massijs,  and  the  successful  rival  of  the 
latter  in  colour  and  technical  execution.  Due  fame 
is  now  accorded  him  as  the  painter  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  those  pictures  of  money-changers  scattered 
throughout  the  galleries  of  Europe,  until  recently 
attributed  to  Quintijn  Massijs,  or  disguised  in  the 
catalogues  under  a  misread  signature. 

These  paintings,  generally  known  as  "  Quintijn 
Massijs'  Misers,"  are  repetitions  of  the  same  subject 
— banker-goldsmiths,  money-changers,  usurers,  and 
excise  collectors,  engaged  mostly  in  counting  and 
weighing  gold,  or  casting  up  accounts.  They  vary 
in  composition,  but  have  seemingly  but  one  motive, 
viz.,  to  depict  avarice,  to  this  day  the  national 
vice  of  the  Netherlands.  The  splendid  technical 
qualities  of  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures 
now  extant  would  have  insured  them  a  place  in 
the  galleries  of  connoisseurs,  then  as  now.  England 
possesses  three  fine  specimens  of  these  "money 
pieces,"  "  The  Misers "  at  Windsor  Castle,  "  The 
Money-Changers"  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  a 
picture  of  a  banker  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne. 

Beyond  the  pictorial  and  moral  interest  possessed 
by  these  pictures,  a  special  historical  one  attaches 
to  them ;  they  are  the  earliest  known  specimens  of 
genre  painting.  As  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  has 
pointed  out,  Quintijn  Massijs'  "The  Banker  and 
his  "Wife,"  in  the  Louvre,  dated  1518,  is  the  first 
instance  we  have  of  a  subject  taken  from  common 
life  sufficing  an  artist  as  motive  for  a  picture.  A 
daring  innovation  on  the  part  of  Master  Quintijn 
Massijs ;  yet  men's  minds  were  not  wholly  unprepared 
for  it.  During' three  centuries  previously,  the  way 
had  been  paved  for  this — one  of  the  features  of  the 
triumph  of  the  actual  over  the  allegorical,  the  real 
over  the  ideal,  the  human  over  the  ascetic  principle 
in  the  art  of  the  Eenaissance. 


That  the  realism  which  induced  Quintijn  Massijs 
to  paint  genre  was  the  development  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  no  eccentricity,  is  shown  by  the 
works  of  contemporaries,  all  younger  men,  who 
walked  side  by  side  with  him  or  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  To  the  last  twenty  years  of  Quintijn's 
life  belong  the  works  of  such  men  as  Cornells 
Engelbrechtsen  and  Lukas  of  Leijden,  Dutchmen 
both,  each  of  whom  produced  a  genre  picture,  still 
in  existence,  viz.,  Lord  Pembroke's  "  Chess-Players  " 
and  the  Berlin  "  Card-Players,"  and  numerous 
prints  of  genre  subjects.  Whilst  Dtirer  and  Holbein 
were  executing  mystic  and  religious  engravings, 
Lukas  produced  "  The  Dentist,"  "  The  Chiropodist," 
"  Wayside  Musicians,"  etc. 

The  first  artist  who  devoted  his  brush  almost 
exclusively  to  genre  subjects  was  Marinus  Claeszoon, 
son  of  Claes  or  Niklaus  of  Zierickzee,  born  about 
the  year  1497  at  Eeijmerswale,  the  little  fortified 
capital  of  South  Beveland,  an  island  of  the  sea-inter- 
sected province  of  Zealand.  A  flourishing  town  in  the 
painter's  time,  Eeijmerswale  was  separated  in  the 
year  1530  from  the  rest  of  South  Beveland  by  the 
ever-encroaching  sea;  but  it  retained  it's  importance, 
for  it  was  there  that  eighteen  years  later  the  son  of' 
Charles  V  took  the  oaths  as  Count  of  Holland  and 
Zealand.  A  hundred  years'  struggle  against  the 
waves  ended  in  defeat,  and  the  last  remaining  portion 
of  Eeijmerswale  was  abandoned  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  now  no  trace  of  the  pain- 
ter's birthplace  remains.  Guicciardini,  the  Italian 
traveller,  marks  it  with  a  church  on  one  of  his 
curious  maps  in  his  "  Journey  to  the  Netherlands  " 
in  15G7;  and  the  little  town  has  an  additional  in- 
terest for  admirers  of  the  bold  rough  Zealanders  in 
that  their  earliest  naval  victory  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence was  gained  within  sight  of  Eeijmerswale. 

Marinus,  who  usually  signed  himself  of  Eeijmers- 
wale, has  been  called  "  de  Seeuw,"  the  Dutch  form 
of  Zealand,  which  has  been  mis-read  Secu,  and  he  has 
also  been  called  "  of  Zierickzee,"  like  his  father.  This 
last  odd  Northern  name  has  been  twisted  and  modu- 
lated into  Siresee,  Siressia,  Sivessia,  and  Sivesta,  by 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.  Zierickzee 
was,  and  is  still,  the  capital  of  the  provirrce  of 
Zealand,  and  Marinus's  father  inscribed  himself  in 
1475,  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  at  Antwerp,  as 
Niklaus  of  Zierickzee.  Of  Niklaus's  work  we  know 
nothing,  but  Marinus  seems  early  to  have  inclined  to 
follow  in  his  father's  path.  In  1509,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  glass-painter, 
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DECORATIVE    ART    AT    WINDSOR    CASTLE  :     HISTORIC    BRONZES    AND    MARBLE    BUSTS. 

BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  is  rich   in  sculpture,  both     just  as  the  harmony  of  the  historic  portrait  bronzes 
in  bronze  and  marble.     The  examples  in  the      in   the  Corridor  with   the  great  Boulle  cabinets,  by 
latter    material    are,    except    for    one    or    two    fine      the  side  of  which  they  are  ranged,  is  most  iinprcs- 


antique  fragments, 
chiefly  historical  por- 
traits of  kings  and 
statesmen.  In  such  a 
collection  the  items 
naturally  vary  much 
in  merit.  Styles  range 
from  the  conscientious 
and  talented,  but 
over-detailed,  finish  of 
Coysevox,  to  the 
simple  emptiness  of 
the  feebler  sculptors 
of  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  The  bronzes, 
beginning  at  an  earlier 
period,  are  artistically 
the  most  interesting. 
They  include,  besides 
the  historical  portraits 
to  which  this  article 
is  devoted,  a  splendid 
collection  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Flemish 
subject  -  groups  and 
single  figures ;  while 
the  instances  of 
bronze  and  ormoulu 
combined  in  cande- 
labra and  other  ob- 
jects form  a  long  list 
by  themselves. 

There  are  useful 
lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  this  varied  col- 
lection, placed  as  it  is 
at  "Windsor,  not  only 
concerning  the  in- 
herent differences  of  sculptural  treatment  as  ap- 
plied to  marble  and  bronze,  and  the  merits  of 
genuine  and  fictitious  "patina"  in  the  latter,  but 
also  about  the  decorative  merits  of  the  two  materials. 
To  all  it  must  appear  that  for  the  ornamentation 
of  interiors  the  bronzes  bear  away  the  palm.  The 
effect  of  the  dark  tones  of  the  French  groups  in 
bronze,  relieved  against   the  olive-green  silk  hang- 


CHARLES     V    (Bronze). 
[Ascribed  to   Lione   Liotti.) 


sive.  In  comparison 
with  them  tin.'  white 
marble  busts  seem  cold 
and  staring,  though  in 
the  mass  their  long 
receding  array  is  not 
without  a  certain 
dignity. 

"We  illustrate  here 
those  bronzes  and 
marbles  which  are 
most  artistically  ad- 
mirable out  of  a  col- 
lection of  perhaps 
more  than  a  hundred 
portraits  of  kings, 
princes,  statesmen, 
poets,  musicians,  phi- 
losophers, and  others 
known  to  fame.  We 
gave  in  our  intro- 
ductory article  a  re- 
production of  the 
portrait  of  Henri  IV 
by  a  French  (or  pos- 
sibly Flemish)  artist 
of  the  school  of  Bar- 
thelemy  Prieur,  the 
date  of  whose  birth  is 
not  known,  but  who 
died  in  1611.  after 
making  those  figures 
of  Peace,  Abundance, 
and     ■hislii'e      in     the 

Louvre,  which  formed 

part  of  the  tomb  of 
the  Montmorency. 
The  workmanship  of 
this  line  bust  is  splendidly  crisp,  and  the  rich  acan- 
thus detail  on  the  armour  is  very  elaborate.  Tin- 
companion  bust  of  Maria  de  Medici,  his  second  wife, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Italian  sculptor  Pouzio, 
who  worked  in  France  as  "  .Maine  Pouce."  Pan  as 
he  died  in  1572,  before  Henri  had  married  Maria  in 
1599,  that  can  scarcely  be.  It  is  a  heavy-busl 
coarser  character  than  the  Henri  [V,  and  is  said  by 


ings  of  the  Green  Drawing  Room,  is  most  pleasing,      Mr.  Fortnum  to  be  of  an  altogether  later  dale.     The 
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surface  of  this  bronze  of  Henri  IV  is  not  equal  to  the 
fine  light-brown  patina  of  the  bust  of  Charles  V, 
here  reproduced.  This  also  has  most  elaborately 
engraved  armour,  with  a  Medusa  head  and  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Fleece  round  the  neck.    It  is  inscribed 


be  easily  put  on  and  taken  off.  This  "  splendid 
armour  "  suggests  the  incised  work  with  which  our 
busts  are  covered.  In  return  for  this  and  other 
works,  the  Emperor,  besides  knighting  him,,  gave 
him  a  pension  of  150  ducats,  secured  on  the  Mint  of 
Milan,  ami  a  house  in  the  "  Contrada  de'  Moroni " 
in  the  same  city.  Lione  also  made  a  statue  of 
Philip  II.  Anent  some  of  his  works  Vasari  tells  a 
curious  tale.  Queen  Maria  of  Hungary  (we  suppose 
it  was),  sister  of  Charles  V,  commissioned  a  bust  of 
herself,  one  of  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Bomans, 
another  of  Maximilian  the  Emperor,  and  many 
more,  which  (says  Vasari)  were  placed  by  her  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Palace  at  Brindisi.  "But,"  says  he, 
"they  did  not  remain  there  long,  seeing  that  Henri 
of -France  set  fire  to  the  building  out  of  vengeance, 
and  left  the  following  words  written  upon  the  walls, 
'  Vela  fole  Maria.'  I  say  out  of  vengeance,  because 
that  Queen  had  clone  nearly  the  same  thing  to  Henri 
some  years  previously."  The  explanation  given  by 
Mariette  of  this  obscure  story  was  that  in  the  year 


PHILIP      II      (Bronze). 

IMP  C'AES  I'M!1,  AUG,  and  is  assigned  to  Lione  Lioni, 
known  as  "11  Cavaliere  Aretino — i.e.  the  Knight 
of  Arezzo — whose  biography  is  given  by  Vasari. 
He  first  practised,  like  so  many  other  great  artists 
of  that  date,  the  craft  of  the  goldsmith.  This 
would  partly  account  for  his  making  such  full  use 
of  the  qualities  of  metal,  by  incising  his  ornament 
beyond  what  the  principles  of  life-size  sculptural 
treatment  perhaps  require.  It  is,  nevertheless,  very 
fine  work  of  its  land,  and  what  one  would  expect 
from  a  man  who  Hist  made  dies  for  medals  cut  in 
steel  and  representing  portraits  from  the  life.  "Nay, 
so  excellent  did  he  become,"  says  Vasari,  "that  his 
abdity  made  him  known  to  many  princes — more 
particularly  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  who,  per- 
ceiving his  value,  employed  him  in  occupations  of 
more  importance  than  that  of  preparing  medals."  1553  (?)  Queen  Maria  set  fire  to  the  Chateau  of 
Lione  made  a  statue  of  Charles  V  larger  than  life,  Folembrai,  and  in  the  following  year  Henri,  to 
and  invested  witli  a  splendid  suit  of  armour  by  avenge  himself  for  this,  attacked  and  burnt  a  small 
means  of  two  very  thin  plates  of  metal,  which  could     fortress  in  Upper  Hainault  which  had  been  built  by 


FERDINAND,     DUKE     OF     ALVA     (Bronze). 
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the  Queen.  On  the  ruined  walls  of  the  fort  he  then 
attached  the  words,  "  Voila  pour  Folembrai ! "  out 
of  which  Vasari,  his  copyist,  or  his  printer,  made  the 
"Vela  fole  Maria  "  of  the  text,  and  attached,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  the  story  to  the  Palace  of  Brindisi.  "  How- 
ever this  may  be,"says  the  cautious  Vasari,"  the  gallery 
made  no  progress,  and  the  statues  are  now  partly  in 
the  palace  of  the  Catholic  King  at  Madrid  and  partly 


been  made  fur  the  same  destination.  The  Philip  II 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva  wore  exhibited  in  the  special 
loan  collection  at  South  Kensington  in  ]<S(ii!.  The 
great  authority  who  made  the  bronze  catalogue  de- 
scribes these  busts,  each  three  feet  high,  as  Italo- 
Flemish  or  German  work  by  a  contemporary  sculptor. 
Adrian  de  Vries,  the  Flemish  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
1560,  so  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  ascribe  them  to 
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THE     TRIUMPH     OF     RUDOLPH      II     (Bronze). 


in  Alicante,  a  seaport  whence  her  Majesty  intended 
to  ship  them  to  Granada,  where  all  the  Spanish 
kings  are  buried.  For  the  Duke  of  Alva,"  the  bio- 
grapher adds,  "Lione  Lioni  has  executed  a  bust  of 
himself,  with  one  of  Charles  V,  and  another  repre- 
senting King  Philip."  Three  busts  corresponding  to 
these  are  at  Windsor— the  Charles  V  here  described, 
and  the  next  two  which  are  also  illustrated. 

The  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Alva,  FEED  DUX 
al"ae,  has  the  same  richly-engraved  armour, 
Medusa  head,  and  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  It  has 
also  the  same  yellow-brown  patina.  The  Philip  II, 
phi.  REX.  ANGL.  etc..  is  obviously  by  the 
same  hand.  The  "  Hapsburg  lip "  is  prominently 
marked  in  the  heads  of  Charles  and  Philip,  which 
strongly  resemble  each  other,  and  seem  to  have 
81 


him,  seeing  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  died  in  1582, 
when  Adrian  deVries  would  have  been  only  twenty- 
two  years  old.  There  is  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  it  may  be  mentioned  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison, a  bronze  relief  of  Rudolph  II.  signed 
■  Adrianus  Fries,  Fecit,  1609."  It  has  the  armour 
covered  with  a  low  strap-work  pat  tern,  similar  in 
treatment  to  the  detail  of  these  busts.  There  are 
large  figures  on  the  shoulder-piece,  a  lion's  head, 
and  below  it  a  Sisyphus  carrying  the  stone.  If. 
with  Mr.  Fortnum,  we  assign  these  busts  rather 
to  Lione  Lioni,  as  some  of  those  commissioned  by 
Charles  V  for  his  palace  a!  Madrid,  it  should  he 
noted,  as  an  additional  fact,  that  no  originals  by 
that  artist  exist  now  at  Madrid  of  which  the  , 
can  be  replicas. 
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Most  probably  by  Adrian  cle  Vries  is  the  highly- 
finished  relief,  two  feet  eight  inches  long  by  two  feet 
high,  of  the  next  illustration.  Rudolph  II,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  rides  in  triumph  surrounded  by  the 
Sister  Arts  and  Philosophy,  Hercules,  and  other 
figures.  An  eagle  with  a  laurel  wreath  flies  above 
the  Emperor's  bead.  This  triumphal  procession 
seems  to  require  some  explanation.  Rudolph,  who 
succeeded  his  father, 
Maximilian  II,  as  Em- 
peror of  Germany  in 
1570,  was  no  great  con- 
queror. He  signalised 
himself  rather  by  the 
persecution  of  Protest- 
ants, and  left  his  country 
impoverished  in  conse- 
quence by  foreign  wars. 
A  gloomy  bigot,  he  had 
a  taste  for  astrology  and 
the  occult  sciences.  His 
anxious  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  philosopher's 
stone  led  him  to  patron- 
ise Kepler  and  Tycho 
Brahe.  Those  important 
astronomic  al  c a  1  c illa- 
tions, "The  Rudolphine 
Tables,"  derive  their 
name  from  him,  and 
justify  the  appearance, 
perhaps,  of  the  Sister 
Arts  and  Philosophy  and 
the  astronomical  symbols 
on  this  relief;  but 
Rudolph  failed  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  these  investi- 
gations, which  he  origin- 
ally  undertook  to  defray. 

The  bust  of   Charles   I    in 


room  at  Windsor.  Evelyn  observes — "  I  have  been 
told  of  the  famous  architect  and  statuary,  Bernini, 
who  cut  that  rare  bust  of  Charles  I  at  Rome  in 
white  marble  from  a  picture  by  Vandyck,  that  he 
foretold  something  'funest '  and  unhappy  which  the 
countenance  of  that  prince  foreboded.1'  There  is 
certainly  a  melancholy  appearance  in  the  face  of 
the   bust  before    us,  and  its    comparatively  simple 

treatment    makes  it   not 
impossible    that    it   is    a 
replica    from    marble. 
Whether    the   artist  has 
succeeded    in    infusing 
much    dignity    into    the 
King's     countenance     is 
another  question.      If 
this    bust    is    not    after 
Bernini,  the  great  sculp- 
tor  of    the  Italian  deca- 
dence, it  may  be  the  work 
of   Hubert  Le  Soeur,  or 
Sueur,  described  by  Wal- 
pole  as  "  one  of  the  few 
we   have    had    that   may 
be  called  a  classic  artist." 
He  was  also,  after  all,  a 
Frenchman,  and  disciple 
of    the    great    Bologna 
(1524-1608),  whose  well- 
known  "  Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bine Woman"  and  bronze 
Mercury  in    the   act    of 
springing  into  the  air  are 
the    pride    of    Florence. 
Le  Soeur  came  to  England 
about  1630.    "Our  finest 
equestrian  statue  " — that 
of    Charles,    at    Charing 
Cross — made  by  him   at 
the  expense  of    that  great  connoisseur,  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  cast  in  1633.    Not  having  been  erected 
before  the  Civil  War,  it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament 
to  one  Rivet,  a  brazier,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  should  be  broken  up.    Rivet  exhibited  some  pieces 
of  old  brass  as  fragments  of  the  statue,  but  he  had 
in    reality   concealed   it   underground,  where  it  re- 
mained till  the  Restoration.     When  it  was  set  up  in 
1678,  Joshua  Marshall  (not  Grinling  Gibbons)  made 
the  pedestal.     In  Charles   I's  catalogue  appears  an 
entry    of  "  A    bust  of    the  King,   as    large  as  life, 
standing    on    a    black    square    touchstone    pedestal. 
Done  by  the  Frenchman,  Le  Soeur." 

Of  Louis  XIV  the  pictures  and  statues  that  were 

made,  and  often  destroyed,  were  numerous.     There 

are  two  small  equestrian  statues  at  least  at  Windsor. 

IV  in    18:  !,  and   are   in   the  Vandyck     That    here    illustrated   is    the    smaller    of    the  two, 


CHARLES     I     (Bto.zc). 


or  n  amen  tal  arm  our 
can  hardly  be  said  to  equal  the  fine  works  already 
described.  This  may  possibly  be  after  Bernini's 
marble  bust.  Walpole,  in  his  "Anecdotes  of 
Painting,"  says — -"  His  Majesty  was  desirous,  too, 
of  having  something  of  the  hand  of  Bernini.  Van- 
dyck drew  in  one  piece  the  full  face  and  the  three- 
quarter  face  and  the  profile  of  the  King,  from  which 
Pietro  Bernini,  the  Italian  sculptor  (1562-1629) 
made  a  bust,  that  was  consumed  or  stolen  in  the 
lire  of  Whitehall.  It  was  on  seeing  this  picture 
that  Bernini  pronounced,  as  is  well  known,  that 
there  was  something  unfortunate  in  the  face  of 
Charles."  The  three  heads  in  one  picture,  which, 
after  the  dispersal  of  Charles'  collection,  found  their 
way  to  the  Doria  Gallery  at   Genoa,  were    bought 
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and  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  statues,"  in  all  thosi 
places,  in  fact,  which  some  of  the  artists  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  represented  at  Windsor,  had 
beautified  at  their  king's  command'.  A  close  study 
of  cVArgenville's  "Lives  of  the  French  Sculptors" 
might  reveal  particulars  of  the  large  oi'iginal  of  this 
statuette. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  reproduce,  as  a  pendant 
to  this  of  Louis  XIV,  an  equestrian  statuette  of 
William  III,  the  man  whose  opposition,  to  say  the 
least,  so  taxed  the  energies  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
and  the  resources  of  France.  Tins  finely  finished 
bronze  represents  William  on  his  prancing  horse 
followed  by  Fame,  who  holds  over  him  a  laurel 
wreath.  His  enemies  are  being  trampled  beneath 
his  feet.  This  may  be  either  French  or  Flemish 
work.  If  the  latter,  it  might  be  a  model  for  the 
statue  which  was  set  up  in  1736  for  the  citizens  of 
Bristol  by  Michael  Eysbrach.  This  artist,  "  the  best 
sculptor,"  says  Walpole,  "  that  has  appeared  in  these 


LOUIS     XIV     (Bronze\ 

and  is  two  feet  high.  The  King  is  represented  in 
Eoman  costume.  The  pedestal,  gracefully  mounted 
in  ormoulu,  has  an  escutcheon  at  each  end  with  three 
fleur-de-lis,  wings, and  a  crown  above  them.  "This," 
says  Mr.  Fortnum,  in  a  note  in  the  inventory,  "  is  an 
interesting  statuette,  probably  contemporary  French 
work,  and  a  reduced  copy  of  some  large  work  de- 
stroyed "  (as  we  have  seen  that  of  Charles  I  was 
previously  doomed  to  be)  "  in  the  Revolution."  Sad 
was  the  destruction,  then,  of  royal  statues  and  por- 
traits. The  guillotine  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  Place  du  Carrousel  upon  the  pedestal  which 
formerly  supported  the  statue  of  Louis  XV :  and 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  Louis  XIY's  portrait 
by  Mignardin  the  King's  ante-room  at  the  Tuileries, 
otherwise  known  as  the  "  Salle  de  l'CEil  de  Boeuf," 
was  torn  to  shreds.  It  represented  the  King  on 
horseback  being  crowned  by  Minerva.  It  was  on 
that  day  that  the  Swiss  guards  of  his  unhappy  de- 
scendant were  massacred,  as  M.  Edmond  Lire  says 
in  his"  Diary  of  a  Citizen  of  Paris  during  the  Terror," 
"under  the  trees,  in  the  ornamental  waters,  on  the 
terraces,  in  the  Dauphin's  garden,  in  the  orangery, 


WILLIAM      III     (Snnno). 
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islands  since  Le  Soeur,  was  born  at  Antwerp  "  in 
1693.  He  was  the  son  of  a  landscape  painter,  and 
came  to  London  in  1720,  where  he  was  the  "ghost" 
for  a  time  of  an  architect  named  Gibbs,  who  took 
£100  apiece  for  the  statues  on  the  monument  erected 
to  Prior  by  Lord  Oxford,  and  paid  Rysbrach  £35  for 
each.  But  the  sculptor  soon  shook  himself  free 
from  the  architect,  and  "  though  he  was  too  fond 
of  pyramids  for  backgrounds  his  figures  are  well 
disposed,  simple,  and  great."     He   was  also  a  good 


and  gallery  of  Versailles  under  Le  Bran.  He  was 
made  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  in  1676, 
and  passed  through  the  official  stages  from  Professor 
to  Chancellor.  For  the  Academy  he  did  the  busts  of 
the  Due  d'Antin  and  the  great  Le  Bran.  Other 
works  by  him  were  the  tombs  of  Colbert  at  St. 
Eustache,  and  of  Mazarin  at  the  '"  Qua tres  Nations." 
For  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  he  made  a  Faun, 
a  Hamadryad,  and  a  Flora,  which  were,  perhaps, 
among  those  destined  to  run  with  blood.     Louis  XIV 


MARSHAL     VAUBAN     (Marble). 


MARSHAL     VILLARS     (Mar.le). 


(By    Antoiile    Coyseuox.) 


portraitist,  and  did  many  busts  of  poets  and  poli- 
ticians, besides  his  monuments  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  Blenheim,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  George 
II  for  the  parade  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  Rysbrach 
died  in  1770,  when  his  fortunes  had  suffered  through 
the  rivalry  of  Selieemakers,  also  of  Antwerp,  and 
Roubiliae,  by  whom  was  modelled  the  bust  of  George 
I,  which  is  here  illustrated.  But  before  lie  is  re- 
ferred to,  the  two  fine  busts  by  Antoine  Coysevox 
require  attention.  He  was  of  Spanish  origin,  but  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1640.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  found  his  way  to  Paris  to  work  under  Leranbert 
and  others.  Cardinal  Fustemberg  made  a  protege  of 
him,  and  sent  him  to  Germany  to  decorate  his  great 
house  at  Saverne.  Coysevox  worked  there  for  four 
years,  and  returned  in  1671  to  work  in  the  gardens 


often  came  to  see  him  work  in  the  gardens  of  Marly. 
One  day  he  asked  Coysevox  whether  he  had  a  family. 
"Sire,"  the  sculptor  replied,  "I  have  several  children; 
amongst  others  three  boys  who  spend  in  your  service 
what  I  gain  at  the  point  of  my  chisel."  The  King 
took  the  hint  and  promised  to  advance  them  in  rank. 
Coysevox  was  of  a  humble  disposition,  generous  and 
charitable.  He  died  in  1720,  and  is  remembered 
if  not  for  remarkable  genius,  yet  for  highly  de- 
veloped talent  and  for  the  noted  sitters  whose 
features  he  has  so  ably  handed  clown  to  us.  These 
included,  besides  Louis  XIV,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  Turenne,  also  the  Marechal  de  Crequi,  the 
tomb  of  Jules  Hardouin  Mansart,  and  a  bust  of 
Le  Brum  These  three  last  names  are  of  interest 
to  the  historian  of  decorative  art ;  and  another  item 
remains  to  be  noted.     His  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
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XIV,  fifteen  feefc  high,  commissioned  in  1685,  but  a  less  powerful  face,  is  none  other  than  Louis  Hector, 
not  set  up  at  Eennes  till  1726,  had  a  pedestal,  one  of  Mareehal  Due  de  Villars  (1053-1734).  This  is 
the  ornamental  reliefs  of  which  represented  the  signed  "A.  Coysevox,  F.,  1718,  tetatis  sure  lxxviii." 
audience  given  by  Louis  XIV  to  the  ambassadors  Dallaway,  in  his  notes  to  Walpole,  explains  the 

absence  of  any  biography  of  the  French  sculptor 
Loubiliac  in  d'Argenville's  "  Lives,"  by  the  fact 
.•that  both  lie  and  Kysbrach  worked  in  England  and 
performed  nothing  to  the  glory  of  Fiance.  Louis 
Francois  Eoubiliac  was  also  born  at  Lyons  in  1695( ') 
and  came  to  England  to  work  as  a  "journeyman" 
for  Carter,  a  maker  of  monuments.  His  portrait, 
engraved  in  Walpole's  "Anecdotes,"  represents  him 
working  at  a  sketch  for  the  statue  of  Shakespeare, 
which  he  executed  for  Garrick  in  1758.  The  latter 
bequeathed  it  to  the  British  Museum :  but,  says  Wal- 
pole, "his  statue  of  Handel  in  the  garden  at  Vaux- 
hall  fixed  Roubiliac's  fame."  Our  examples  include 
a  bust  of  Handel  (1684-1759)  and  one  of  George  I. 
The  former  was  executed  in  the  year  1739  and  repre- 
sents the  musician  in  the  headgear  which  is  familiar  to 
us.  In  the  George  I  (1660-1727)  he  has  been  largely 
spared  the  problem  of  the  periwig  which  Coysevox 
had  to  face.     He  has  also  been  more  fortunate  in  his 


GEORGE      I      (Marble). 
(By    Roubiliac.) 

of  the  King  of  Siam.  This  embassy,  as  we  shall  see, 
besides  prompting  the  making  of  tapestry  "  in  the 
manner  of  the  Indies" — i.e.  with  Oriental  subjects — 
is  said  to  have  brought  over  as  presents  to  the  King 
much  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  lacquer  which 
the  French  furniture  makers  afterwards  turned  to 
so  good  account. 

Of  Coysevo.x's  manner,  d'Argenville  says,  "he 
treated  his  subjects  always  with  appropriate  grace, 
expressing  pride  when  force  was  required,  and  nobility 
when  the  subject  was  dignified."  "  Les  perruques  si 
difficiles  a  rendre  legeres  paraissent  sous  son  ciseau 
plutot  des  cheveux  que  du  marbre,  et  on  peut  dire 
que  dans  ce  genre  personne  ne  la  surpasse."  To 
make  much  of  those  enormous  curled  wigs  was,  per- 
haps, beyond  the  skill  of  any  sculptor,  but  from  the 
examples  here  shown  it  will  be  seen  that  Coysevox 
deserves  the  praise  his  biographer  bestows  upon 
him.     The    first,   a  portrait    entitled  "  Sebastian    le 

Prestre,  Mareehal  Vauban"  (1633-1707),  is  fine  and  subjects  than  were  his  successors,  Nollekens  and 
dignified  in  character.  Under  the  right  shoulder  Bacon.  These  sculptors  are  well  represented  at 
is°the  signature  Coysevox  F,  1700,  and  under  the  Windsor,  and  after  them  comes  a  hosl  of  others  who 
left  shoulder  the  somewhat  mysterious  motto,  "  Quae  executed  the  remaining  busts  of  Eamous  men, which  are 
lion  interna."     The  second,  with  a  still  fuller  wig  but     interesting  rather  for  historical  than  artistic  reasons. 


HANDEL    (Marble). 
(By    Roubiliac.) 


THE     FAMILY     OF     DARIUS     AT     THE     FEET     OF     ALEXANDER     AFTER     THE     BATTLE     OF     ISSUS,      B.C.     333. 

(From    the    Painting    in    the    National    Gallery    by     Pan!     Veronese.) 


ELIZABETHAN      REVIVALS. 

By    ARTHUR     DILLON,    late    Hon.    Secretary    of    the    Elizabethan    Stagl    Society. 


HAVE  read  Mr.  William  Archer's  most  in- 
teresting paper,  "Art  in  the  Theatre/'  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Magazine,  with  the  feeling 
that  here  are  the  arguments  for  providing  Shake- 
speare's plays  with  the  stage  for  which  they  were 
planned;  here  are  set  forth  with  great  clearness 
the  steps  by  which  the  old  platform  gradually 
changed  into  the  framed  picture  as  we  know  it. 
And  it  is  very  necessary,  in  discussing  this  question, 
to  have  such  a  clear  historical  retrospect  before 
one's  eyes.  With  this  wide  difference  in  mechan- 
ical and  technical  requirements,  it  would  seem 
obvious  that  a  play  written  for  and  in  complete 
knowledge  of  one  set  of  requirements  cannot,  with- 
out such  changes  as  call  for  the  intervention  of 
the  master -hand  of  the  author,  be  transferred  from 
end  to  end  of  the  scale  of  development.  Be  it 
observed  I  am  not  claiming  final  excellence  for 
one  form  of  stage  over  another. 

A  good  column  of  "  Art  in  the  Theatre "  is 
devoted  to  justifying  the  modern  French  way  of 
dealing  with  the  French  masterpieces.  But  on  what 
ground  is  Shakespeare  to  be  denied  the  benefit  of 
principles  which  are  admittedly  the  due  of  Moliere 
and  of  Eacine  ? 

I  admit  the  full  force  of  the  aueument  that 
the  public  are  used  to  certain  conventions,  and 
that  any  improvement  or  retrogression  or  change 
in  them  inconveniently  attracts  attention  to  the 
scenery    itself.     But   against    this  must  be  set  the 


consideration  that  the  man  of  to-day  is  especially 
educated  to  accept  new  forms  of  expression,  and 
readily  becomes  acclimatised  to  them. 

When  we  come  to  translate  theory  into  practice, 
a  great  difficulty  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
England's  drama  which  in  no  way  exists  across 
the  Channel.  The  French  tradition  has  come  down 
without  a  break  from  the  days  when  it  was  created 
till  now ;  neither  actors  nor  audiences  have  ever 
lost  touch  of  it.  In  England  the  closing  of  the 
theatres  under  the  Commonwealth  absolutely  ex- 
tinguished this  tradition.  It  is  said  that  one  actor 
lived  long  enough  to  transmit  a  few  hints  for  the 
character  of  Hamlet ;  but  the  old  companies  were 
dispersed  and  many  of  the  players  had  fallen  in  fight. 
Our  theatre  of  the  Kestoratiou  inherits  lineally  more, 
I  suspect,  from  the  French  than  from  the  English 
stage  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  ;  and  it 
arose,  besides,  in  a  time  of  quite  a  new  temper. 
What  we  cannot  do  on  tradition  we  must  there- 
fore do,  if  at  all,  by  a  painful  study  of  records. 
The  result  need  not,  in  its  final  form,  he  pedantic. 
Pedantry  is  due  to  imperfect  knowledge  and  conse- 
quent accuracy  in  non-essentials,  while  essentials  are 
glaringly  inaccurate.  There  is  no  more  pedantry 
required  to  restore  the  sixteenth  century  stage, 
than  to  revive  the  supposititious  date  of  the  story ; 
while  the  principle  of  setting  an  Old  Master  light 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  any  art  but  acting. 

At    the    outset    the    question    divides    into    two 
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METROPOLITAN    SCHOOLS    OF    APT:    HAPPOW    SCHOOL 


high  speed  by  one  of  the  cleverest  pupils  of  the 
school. 

It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  these  boys  are 
not — as  is  the  case  in  all 
ordinary  art  classes — young 
students  who  believe  that 
they  have  a  "call"  for  art, 
and  who  are  working  at 
what  they  believe  to  be  the 
serious  pursuit  of  their  life. 
They  are  probationers 
rather,  whose  desire  it  is  to 
discover  whether  they  have 
any  talent  at  all,  or  at  least 
enough  to  justify  them  in 
hoping  that  they  may  some 
day  perhaps  produce  work 
of  some  sort  of  merit ;  but 
well  aware,  meanwhile,  that 
failure,  abject  and  profitless, 
cannot  by  any  means  result 
from  so  admirable  a  training, 
and  that,  whatever  happens, 
they  will  always  be  so  much 
to  the  good. 

But  the  chief,  the  highest 
value  of  this  school,  which 
is,  perhaps,  liable  to  be  lost 
sight    of,    is    that    its    main 

result  will  always  be,  not  to  teach  the  youth  that 
seeks  its  up-bringing  in  Harrow  to  produce  art, 
biit  to  understand'  and  appreciate  it.  The  great 
trouble   in   England   now   and  for  centuries  past — 


greater  the  artist,  as  a  rule,  the  less  recognition 
he  finds  among  the  people  ;  the  greatest  of  all  finds 
too  little  employment  if  he  lie  unfortunate,  and,  if 
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FiG.    15—  RAPID     STUDY     FROM     LIFE     (PENCIL). 
(By   0.  Meinertzhageih   aged  19.) 

little  recognised  because  not  most  obvious — has 
not  been  the  lack  of  artists,  but  the  lack  of  a  dis- 
criminating public  to  appreciate  those  we  had.     The 
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14— STUDY     FROM      LIFE       PEN-AND-INK\ 
(By  G.    Watson,   aged  IS.) 

he  be  fortunate,  too  little  appreciation  outside  the 
narrow  circle  for  whom  and  in  which,  he  works. 
Harrow  Art  School,  then,  is  not  only — or,  at  least, 
not  so  much — an  institution  to  educate  boys  into 
artists ;  it  is  rather  to  educate  them  to  under- 
stand artists  and  their  work,  to  appreciate  what 
is  finest  and  what  is  beautiful,  and  why  it  is  fine 
and  beautiful.  It  teaches  that  art  is  not  only  a 
"subject,"  but  that  it  is  a  refinement,  and  that  so 
far  as  it  is  a  subject  it  teaches  to  see  and  feel  and 
think  and  do.  It  is  therefore  clear  why  the  new- 
art  school  has  awakened  so  much  practical  sym- 
pathy and  enthusiasm  in  headmaster,  governors, 
and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  and  why  the 
boys  themselves  regard  the  development  with  ever- 
increasing  interest  and  respect.  The  matter  appeals 
to  me  to  be  one  of  national  importance,  and  in  the 
opiniou  of  many  likely  henceforward  to  mark  out 
Harrow  as  the  school  beyond  all  others — res  ij>--«' 
loquitur  —  to  which  boys  of  artistic  tendencies 
should  be  sent.  To  be  taught  how  to  appreciate 
Art  and  Nature  is  a  boon  infinitely  greater  than  the 
old-style  idea  of  stereotyped  instruction  how  to  draw 
"common  objects":  and  that  this  is  the  aim.  and 
likely  to  be  the  achievement,  of  Mr.  Egertorj  Mine 
at  Harrow  School,  it  needs  but  a  little  observation 
to  discover. 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE  :     BOULLE-WORK. 


BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 
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N  our  former  article  on 
the  furniture  in  the 
style  of  Boulle  we  at- 
tributed the  red-shelled 
examples  to  Dutch 
contemporaries  of  the 
great  artist,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  little 
cabinet  work-table  on 
eight  legs  which,  from 
the  profusion  of  white 
metal  and  coloured  horn  employed,  is  so  charming 
in  colour,  might  be  the  work  of  Philippe  Poitou.  It 
is  a  matter  for  great  regret  that  signatures  of  artists 
upon  the  furniture  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  are  so 
excessively  rare,  even  if  they  are  to  be  found  at  all. 
Not  till  1751  was  the  practice  of  stamping  furniture 
witli  the  maker's  mark,  which  was  only  commenced 
under  Louis  XV,  made  compulsory.  Then,  by  some 
evil  fate,  the  same  ordinance  was  not  imposed  upon 
the  brass-founders  and  sculptors.  So  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are 
lucky  if  we  can  find  an  occasional  signature  upon 
the  orinoulu  which  was  such  an  important  adjunct 
of  furniture  of  every  kind.  We  shall  find  that  there 
is  a  pretty  controversy  which  can  never  be  definitely 
settled,  as  to  whether  a  "  0  "  with  a  crown  over  it 
is  the  signature  of  the  celebrated  Philippe  Caffieri,  or 
merely  the  mark  to  denote  that  the  objects  on  which 
it  is  found  were  made  in  the  Crown  workshops. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  absolute  certainty 
that  a  particular  piece  of  furniture  was  the  work  of 
Andre  Charles  Boulle  the  elder,  it  is  equally  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  describe  successive  periods  in  the 
development  of  his  style.  It  seems  to  us,  on  the 
whole,  rather  unnecessary  to  make  the  attempt.  In 
painting,  nature  is  said  never  to  afford  us  the  luxury 
of  a  definite  line  to  mark  the  contours  of  objects. 
One  mass  melts  into  another,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  see  exactly  where  one  edge  ends  and 
another  begins.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no 
fixed  date  which  we  can  put  forward  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV  or  the  end  of 
that  of  Louis  XV.  Our  logical,  cut-and-dried  minds 
are  always  hankering  after  these  visible  signs,  which 
scarcely  exist.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  style  of  Boulle.  Any  division  must  be  but  a 
makeshift,  as  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  late  in 


life  he  employed  his  various  manners  concurrently 
to  suit  the  taste  of  his  patrons. 

It  seems,  however,  certain  that  Boulle  did  not,  at 
the  outset  of  his  career,  begin  with  the  brass  and 
tortoiseshell  inlay  with  which  his  name  is  associated. 
We  have  seen  that  he  had  possibly  a  grandfather, 
and  certainly  a  father,  who  was  an  inlayer  of  wood 
and  gave  him  Ins  first  instruction.  His  earliest 
royal  commissions  were  on  the  parcpieting  of  the 
floors  of  the  palaces.  We  find  also,  from  the  in- 
ventory winch  he  made  after  the  destructive  fire  in 
his  workshops  in  1720,  that  there  were  "five  cases 
filled  with  different  flowers,  birds,  animals,  foliage, 
and  ornaments  of  wood,  in  all  sorts  of  natural 
colours,  mostly  made  by  the  Sieur  Boulle  the  elder  " 
(Andre  Charles  Boulle's  father)  "  in  his  youth. — 
Twelve  cases  of  all  sorts  of  rare  coloured  woods  for 
making  inlaid  furniture."  These  last  were,  no  doubt, 
not  a  legacy  from  his  father,  but  the  products  of  his 
own  workshops.  As  he  reckoned  the  whole  at  8,000 
livres,  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  these  un- 
finished details  as  valuable  for  stock-in-trade;  and 
that  at  the  end  of  his  long  life,  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning,  lie  was  making  furniture  in  inlaid  wood. 
His  first  cabinets  were  of  ebony  inlaid  with  lines  of 
white  metal,  and  with  central  panels  of  wood  inlay. 
Parrots  and  tulips  in  wood,  tinted  and  shaded,  are 
characteristic  of  his  early  style,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
imitative  of  Dutch  inlay.  That  he  did  not  entirely 
give  up  this  manner  in  later  life  is  proved  by  a  fine 
cabinet  in  the  Jones  collection  (No.  1,045)  most 
typical  of  Boulle.  This  piece,  mounted  with  satyr 
masks  with  a  fan  shell  or  scallop  ornament  round 
the  head  (which  are  exactly  similar  to  those  on  the 
cabinet  with  applique  ornament  and  the  secretaire 
with  a  bronze  relief  of  our  illustrations),  has  the 
upper  part  of  its  side-panels  inlaid  in  wood  inlay  of 
marked  Dutch  character.  It  may  be  noticed,  as  an 
instance  of  unity  of  conception  in  the  design,  that 
the  satyr  mask  is  repeated  in  the  coloured  woods 
with  a  pleasing  effect  at  once  of  resemblance  and 
dissimilarity.  We  have  already  attributed  the 
"  William  and  Mary "  cabinet,  illustrated  in  our 
former  article,  to  the  massive  style  of  Boulle,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  in  this,  too,  wood  takes  the 
place  of  shell. 

In  middle  life  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  Dutch 
influences  and  followed,  says  M.  de  Champeaux,  by 
means  of  inlaid  brass  and  tortoiseshell  alone,  the 
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grandiose  spirit  of  the  compositions  of  Le  Bran.     To  the  grotesque  style  of  Be'rain  at  all,  and  bears  a 

this  phase  belong  the  examples  with  large  ormoulu  much   closer  resemblance  to  that  of  the  "William 

figures   and   sweeping    curves   which  are  illustrated  and  Mary "  cabinet.     The  close  resemblance  of  its 

by  most  of  the  reproductions  in  this  article.  curved  tripod  to  those  of  the  silver  pair  may,  per- 

Later  still  he  may  have  adopted  the  more  fan-  haps,  be  taken  as  a  sign   that  there  is  not  much 


BOULLE-WORK     TABLE     AND     SILVER     TRIPODS. 


tastic  style  of  Berain,  and  strewn  his  grotesques  and 
comic  or  mythological  figures  upon  a  field  of  shell, 
touched  with  different  colours,  in  combination  with 
white  metal. 

The  beautiful  little  work-table  with  folding  Haps, 
photographed  between  two  silver  tripods  of  Charles 
II,  is  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  Boulle  work  in  the 
natural  colour  of  the  shell.  There  is  a  large  ad- 
mixture of  white  metal,  which  should  place  it  in 
the  third  of  M.  de  Champeaux's  periods,  were  it  not 
that  the  delicately  waving  scroll  pattern  is  not  in 


difference  in  date  between  the  three.  These  silver 
tripods  have  the  monogram  of  Charles  II,  which 
would  give  them  a  date  before  L685,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not,  in  spite  of  the  white 
metal— which,  by  the  way.  is  found  as  far  back  as 
1653,  at  least,  iii  furniture  of  Cardinal  Mazariu— 
attribute  this  beautiful  little  table  t"  the  second 
period  of  Boulle.  This  was  the  time  when  he  was 
making  the  " commodes  en  tomheau"  sueh  as  that 
now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Mazarine,  which  M.  de 
Champeaux  ("  Le  Meuble,"  Fig.  14,  Vol.  II)  takes  as 
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of  genuine  work  of  Boulle 
to  modern  repetitions.  The 
Boulle  furniture  in  the 
Louvre  has  suffered  from 
restoration  in  a  terrible  de- 
gree. King  Louis  Philippe 
was  a  dreadful  sinner  in 
this  respect.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  make  two  pieces 
of  furniture  out  of  one  by 
separating  the  upper  part 
of  a  cabinet  from  the  lower, 
and  putting  both  pieces 
upon  entirely  new  bases. 
New  plinths,  new  spiral 
pointed  feet,  new  staring 
white  marble  top  slabs, 
were  amongst  his  minor 
alterations. 

The  best  large  examples 
at  Windsor  are  four  im- 
portant cabinets  in  the  Cor- 
ridor. Two  of  these  are  tall 
"  armoires,"  similar  to  the 
Berain  one  (No.  1,026)  of 
the  Jones  collection.  A  re- 
tire type  of  Boulle's  finest  work — and  also  those  production  of  one  was  shown  in  our  last  article  on 
sarcophagus-shaped  marriage  chests  for  the  apart-  Boulle.  It  has  orinoulu  mounts  representing  Apollo 
ments  of  the  Grand  Dauphin,  which  formed  some  and  Daphne  and  Apollo  and  Marsyas.  The  pedes- 
of  the  chief  treasures  ("Le  Meuble,"  Fig.  12,  Vol.  II)  tals  on  which  these  figures  stand  have  a  ground  of 
of  the  San  Donato  collection.  It  is  interesting  to  blue  horn  inlaid  with  brass.  T'>e  inlay  is  "first 
note  that  the  single  standard  of  our  little  work-table     part,"    and    very  finely  engraved.     The  side  panels 
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resembles  in  its  square  terminal  shape  the  legs  of 
the  console  of  the  San  Donato  coffer,  and  that  the 
inlaid  ornament  on  the  legs  of  the  two  is  extremely 
similar.  The  fleur-de-lis  repeated  once  or  twice 
might  almost  prove  that  this  beautiful  little  work- 
table  was  made  for  the  Dauphin's  bride.  It  is 
admirably  constructed,  inlaid,  and  engraved,  and 
most  harmonious  in  colour. 

Speaking    of    the    Windsor    collection,    M.    de 


are  not  one  whit  inferior  to  the  front  in  this  respect, 
and  are  decorated  with  ormoulu  figures  of  Youth 
on  one  side  and  Age  warming  itself  at  a  fire  on 
the  other.  The  small  upper  and  lower  panels  of 
the  front  have  white  metal  in  them,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  companion  armoire.  This  latter 
— which,  on  account  of  its  position,  could  not  be 
adequately  reproduced — has  a  thinner  and  more 
wispy  design   of   brass   inlay.     There  are  two  large 


Champeaux    deplores    the    renovations    which    have  oval  reliefs    in   orinoulu    representing   mythological 

taken  place.     Such  renewals  are  unavoidable,  but  it  subjects,    and    the    hinges    and    keyhole    ornaments 

is    better   to   preserve    by   their  means   the  central  are    very    finely    and    sharply    chiselled.      On    each 

panel  of  an  undoubted  piece  of  Boulle  of  fine  cpiality  side  panel  is  a  figure— the  one  of  Flora,  the  other 

than   to  allow   the   whole    to   be  made  away  with,  of  Ceres.      The  Duke   of  Westminster  has,  we  be- 


There  was  illustrated  in  our  introductory  article  a 
long  cabinet  with  two  glass  doors,  which  supports 
two  white  Dresden  vases  and  an  elaborate  ormoulu 
candelabrum.  The  centre  panel  of  this  is  superb, 
but  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  has  been  built  round  it. 
The  ormoulu  corner  and  keyhole  ornaments,  the 
latter  showing  two  cock's  heads  facing  each  other, 


lieve,  two  similar  tall  cabinets  to  these ;  while 
there  is  yet  a  third  at  Windsor  with  a  glass  front 
and  some  fine  inlay. 

Another  of  our  illustrations  represents  a  wall 
cupboard  with  "applique"  ornaments  of  ormoulu 
representing  implements  of  the  chase  and  agri- 
culture, pistols,  oars,  and  fishing-nets,  superimposed 


are  stock  patterns,  scattered  broadcast.  The  exe-  upon  an  elaborate  and  very  fine  design  of  black 
cution  of  the  newer  parts  of  this  "vitrine"  give  us  Boulle.  This  is  also  one  of  a  pair,  and  is  in  "first 
an  excellent  object-lesson  in  the  striking  superiority     part."     The  flying  cupids  in  ormoulu  which  make  a 
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feature  of  the  upper  end  of  the  two  door-panels,  the     to  these,  which  were  in  the  Tuileries.     Boulle  had 


cockleshell  ornaments  of  the  locks,  and  some  of  the 
"  applique" "  emblems,  are  found  repeated  on  a  tall 
armoire  which  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  figured  (Fig. 
16,  Vol.  II)  by  M.  de  C'hampeaux.  There  seems, 
at  first,  something  quite  irresponsible  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  emblems  are  placed  over  an  elaborate 
scroll-work  design.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that 
the  effect  of  Boulle  furniture  is  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  Dutch  tulip  and  carnation  wood  inlay 
is  rather  striking  than  restrained.  The  flowers 
scattered  all  over  a  piece  of  furniture  prevent  the 
eye  from  considering  the  outline  of  the  piece.  This 
is  a  mistake  in  art.  No  such  accusation  can  be 
made  against  the  inlay  designs  of  .  Boulle's  work. 
They  are  extremely  elaborate;  there  is  an  endless 
involution  of  their  wispy  curves,  besprinkled  with 
vases,  birds,  and  beasts ;  but  the  Louis  XIV  designer 


executed  a  commission  for  this  palace  of  fourteen 
pieces  of  furniture  adorned  with  these  figures  of 
Pieligion  and  Wisdom,  which  were  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  actions  of  the  great  Louis.  Upon  them 
were  fixed,  as  seen  in  the  reproduction,  the  medals 
for  which  the  "Academy  of  inscriptions"  had  com- 
posed the  legends..  Baron  Davillier  has  found 
a  document  which  establishes  the  fact  that  this 
series  of  furniture  was  repeated  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI  by  the  well-known  cabinet-maker, 
Montigny,  to  replace  the  originals,  which  were 
worn  out.  Most  of  the  ten  belonging  to  the  Garde 
Meuble  have  the  stamp  of  Montigny  on  them, 
and  the  rest  that  of  G.  Jacob,  an  equally  famous 
maker,  whose  successor,  Jacob  "Desmalter,"  became 
the  noted  furniture -maker  of  the  period  of  the 
empire  and  later.     "Four  other  cabinets,"  adds  M. 


never  loses  sight  of   the  importance  of  the  general     de  Champeaux,  "are  to  be  found  in  private  collec- 


effect.  The  actual  shell  and  brass  iidaid  work  is 
kept  as  a  quiet  ground.  The  finely  gilt  mounts 
emphasise  the  general  shape,  and  are  the  first  things 
to  attract  the  eye.  The  skill  with  which  in  this 
cabinet  the  curves  of  the  ground  are  made  to 
emanate  from  and  combine  with  those  of  the  ap- 
plied oi-moulu  mouldings  is  a  point   to   be  noticed. 

The  illustration  upon 
this  page  represents  a  very 
typical  piece.  It  is  one 
of  a  pair  adorned  with 
large  figures  in  relief  of 
"Religion  "  and  "  Sagesse," 
and  also  with  orinouln 
garlands  which  serve  as 
settings  for  medals  com- 
memorative of  tire  vic- 
tories of  Louis  XIV.  The 
medals  bear  such  legends 
as  "  Victoria  comes  Fran- 
eorum,  1697,"  "Francorum 
exercitus  ad  Rhennm  Ter 
Victor,"  "  Confecto  Bello 
Piratico,  1684."  These 
pieces  are  more  suggestive 
of  Boulle's  own  work  in 
design  than  in  execution. 
They  have  not  the  fine 
engraving  whicli  is  charac- 
teristic  of  the  best  period 
of  Louis  XIV.  Great  in- 
terest, nevertheless,  at- 
taches to  these  "  medal " 
cabinets.  The  Garde 
Meuble  National  de  France 
possesses  ten  cupboards 
with  double  doors  similar 


tions.  We  have  already  mentioned  those  similar 
ones  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Boulle, 
moreover,  often  reproduced  this  design."  Although 
we  did  not  have  the  chance  of  discovering  the  name 
of  Montigny  stamped  upon  the  Windsor  examples 
there  would  seem  to  be  not  much  doubt  that  they 
are  Montigny's  reproductions  of  the  original  work 
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of  Boulle.  While  admitting  that  they  are  some- 
what inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  other  four 
cabinets  in  the  Corridor,  they  cannot  but  be  interest- 
ing as  good  reproductions  of  a  known  series  of 
Boulle's  furniture,  and  valuable  in  themselves  as 
works  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI  and  by  the  hand 
of  the  well-known  maker  who  was  commissioned  to 
make  these  reproductions. 

The  commode  with  four  drawers  has  a  very 
handsome  front  design  of  red  shell  inlaid  upon  brass, 
which  is  similar  in  pattern  to  that  on  one  in  the 
palace  of  Fontainebleau  (Fig.  26,  Vol.  II,  "  Le 
Meuble").  This  piece  was  "purchased  by  Lord 
Bavensworth  for  His  Majesty  George  IV  in  1830," 
as  a  label  on  the  back  informs  us.  It  has  a  superb 
top  slab,  finely  engraved.  The  sides  are  also  very 
fine;  but  the  front,  in  "second  part,"  is  hardly 
equal  to  the  rest. 

The  secretaire  upon  four  short  legs,  boldly 
mounted  with  massive  ormoulu  leaf  ornaments,  is 
another  handsome  piece  of  furniture,  nearly  five  feet 
high,  as  to  the  attribution  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  with  certainty.  The  bronze  relief  on  the 
falling  front  represents  infant  hunters.  The  chasing 
of  the  leg  mounts  is  very  fine.  Mounts  exactly 
similar  to  these,  including  the  mask  of  a  satyr  with 
scalloped  head  ornament,  are  found  on  a  commode  of 
one  drawer  described  as  "en  forme  de  tombeau"  by  M. 
Henry  Havard,  in  bis  little  book  on  "  L'Ebenisterie," 
but  be  omits  to  mention  where  the  piece  is  to  be 
found.  He  attributes  it  to  Boulle,  but  there  seems 
a  probability  that  it  is  a  rather  later  specimen, 
perhaps  by  Cressent,  who,  with  Oeben,  was  one  of 
Boulle's  most  successful  pupils.  There  is  a  com- 
mode by  Cressent,  with  remarkably  similar  acanthus 
mi mnts  on  the  legs,  which  points  to  this  conclusion. 
We  have  noted  before  that  the  satyr  mask  is  found 
again  upon  the  cabinet  with  applique  ornaments. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  maker  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  South  Kensington  Special  Exhibition  in  1862 
describes  it  as  "  probably  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Charles  Andre  Boulle." 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Boulle  to  have  executed  himself  a  tithe  of  the 
work  which  was  produced  under  his  name.  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  after  making  the  general  designs 
of  his  furniture,  to  apply  to  other  artists  for  the 
completion  of  details.  For  his  ormoulu  mounts — ■ 
which  are  large  in  treatment,  as  a  rule,  and  not  so 
finnicking  as  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  —  he  employed  Domenico  Cucci, 
another  of  those  clever  foreigners  who  were  located 
at  the  Gobelins.  But  although  he  employed  the 
collaboration  of  others,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  except 
in  the  cases  where,  perhaps,  the  king  directed  Berain 
to  supply  the  design,  he  kept  the  general  direction 


of  the  work  to  himself.  A  versatile  genius,  who 
excelled  in  various  branches  of  invention  and  exe- 
cution, he  was  able  to  impress  his  ideas  upon  his 
collaborators  and  attain,  in  his  particular  style, 
results  beyond  anything  before  accomplished. 

There  has  so  far  been  little  but  praise  for  Boulle. 
It  is  only  just  to  point  out  the  defects  of  his  new 
style  of  French  furniture.  These,  to  our  mind,  are 
largely  theoretical.  M.  Havard  describes  three 
phases  in  the  history  of  the  art  of  furniture.  Medi- 
aeval furniture,  he  says,  commenced  by  being  made 
in  a  cumbersome  manner  of  thick,  solid  planks 
pegged  together  without  any  attempt  at  ornament- 
ation (such  as  carving)  arising  logically  from  the 
construction  or  material  of  the  object.  The  chest  of 
the  thirteenth  century  was  dependent  for  its  beauty 
upon  iron  hinges  exaggerated  to  a  large  size,  and 
painted  canvas  afterwards  applied.  In  other  words, 
when  the  patron  required  a  chest  (and  there  was 
very  little  other  furniture  then  used),  the  joiner- 
fastened  plain  boards  clumsily  together  and  then 
handed  it  on  to  the  artist,  who  painted  his  design 
on  canvas.  This  was  spread  over  the  rough  wood, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  the  ornamental  ironwork, 
the  structure,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was 
complete. 

Next,  with  the  Renaissance,  came  the  application 
of  architectural  ideas.  Extraneous  painting  upon 
canvas  was  gradually  given  up,  and  colour  ceased  to 
be  the  main  means  of  ornament...  The  sides  of  a 
chest  were  no  longer  solid  boards  poorly  pegged 
together.  A  science  of  construction  intervened  by 
means  of  which  a  framework  ("  ossature  ")  was  first 
made,  into  which  panels  were  fitted,  "pour  boucher 
les  vides,"  as  M.  Havard  says.  Your  skeleton 
framework  was  filled  in  with  panelling  to  cover 
the  square  holes  between  the  pilasters  and  stiles. 
Greater  strength  by  means  of  better  joints,  and  at 
the  same  time  lightness,  was  thus  attained.  Orna- 
ment is  derived  from  carving  the  woodwork,  and  the 
simple,  oak  chest,  with  moderate  carving  on  its 
panels  and  stiles,  and,  perhaps,  the  linen-fold  pattern 
to  enhance  them,  is  the  most  logical  type  of  furni- 
ture ever  made.  But  the  sculptor  steps  in  and 
adds  heavy  mouldings  and  figures,  till  we  get  the 
ponderous  dressers  and  cabinets  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  which  yet  are  logically  orna- 
mental, not  mere  boxes  with  ornament  applied.  At 
the  same  time,  people  begin  to  miss  the  colour  of  the 
old  painted  furniture,  and  have  recourse  to  rich-hued 
hangings  to  deck  out  the  plain  oak  or  other  wood. 

Wood-carving  can  no  further  go.  Some  new 
start  must  be  made,  but  what  shall  it  be  ? 

The  introduction  of  exotic  woods  has  suggested 
the  new  manner,  may  be.  Why  not,  by  inlaying, 
let  the  various  colours  of  these  woods  take  the  place 
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of  the  added  hues  of  damask  and  tapestries  ?  So  be 
it.  But  gradually  it  is  found  that  inlay  requires 
Hatter,  less  broken  surfaces,  than  those  of  the  heavy 
Renaissance  furniture.  Moreover,  exotic  woods  are 
rare  and  small  in  size  ;  they  cannot  be  carved  in 
the  solid.  So,  by  a  swing  of  the  pendulum,  though 
there  is  no  return  to  the  solid  boards  of  the  Middle 


ornament  from  the  material.  The  decoration  is  even 
purposely  made  in  another  material,  namely  metal. 
At  this  point  we  come  back  to  Boulle,  and  find 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  splendid 
sinners  in  this  matter  of  illogical  shape  and  orna- 
ment. He  will  make  you  a  chest  shaped  like  a 
sarcophagus  which  should  open  at  the  top  with  a 


BOULLE     COMMODE. 


Ages,  it  is  found  that  a  simple  flat  surface  of  panels 
and  plain  stiles  is  best  adapted  to  show  off  inlay. 
So  variety  of  profile  becomes  of  less  importance,  and 
inlay — i.e.  added  or  superimposed  ornament  not 
logically  emanating  from  the  construction  or  the 
material  of  the  chest  or  cabinet,  as  the  case  may  be — ■ 
becomes  of  highest  consequence.  Fashion  lias  thus 
swung  back  almost,  but  not  quite  (for  it  preserves 
panels  and  stile  construction  well  mortised  and 
tenoned),  to  the  mediaeval  times,  when  ornament 
was  a  thing  apart,  put  on  by  someone — viz.  the 
painter — other  than  the  joiner  who  made  the 
cabinet.  But  at  this  time  of  day  ornament  added 
thus  is  so  skilfully  made  and  so  rich  in  material 
that  it  completely  ousts  all  ideas  of  logical  de- 
pendence   on    architecture    or    derivation    of     the 


lid:  but,  behold!  it  has  drawers  in  the  side  made  to 
tit  its  bulging  shapes!  Again,  he  will  build  you 
an  irreproachable  cabinet,  and  its  lower  doors,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  being  real,  are  merely  sham. 
Hence  he  incurs  the  accusation  of  having  been  a 
maker  of  "  meubles  d'apparat,"  or  show  furniture. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  ground  for  this  condemnation, 
both  by  reason  of  the  shapes  of  bis  furniture  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  external  ornament.  To  its  want  .if 
dependence  upon  architectural  form  we  d<>  not 
attach  much  importance,  while  agreeing  that  an 
occasional  sham  door,  o]  a  tomb-shaped  chest  with 
unexpected  drawers  at  the  side,  is  a  nol  altogether 
welcome  surprise.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  on  the 

Other  band,  Boulle  made  much  furniture  -  such  as 
the   little   work-table   here    illustrated— which   was 
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eminently  fit  for  service.  His  veneer  was  so  good 
that  it  would,  and  does  still,  stand  a  great  deal  of 
wear  and  tear.  The  accusation  that  his  works 
are  merely  "meubles  d'apparat"  seems  to  us  to  be 
carried  too  far. 

As    to    his    merits,   we    entirely   agree    with   M. 


SECRETAIRE     WITH     BRONZE-RELIEVO     PANEL. 


Havard : — "En tie  ce  qu'on  sait  de  la  cour  de  Ver- 
sailles et  les  meubles  de  Boulle,  il  y  a  en  effet  une 
correlation  absolue ;  ceux-ci  sont  la  parure  naturelle 
de  celle-la,  et  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  enfantes  par  le  grand 
artiste  sont  restes  Texpression  mobiliere  la  pins 
complete  de  la  sumptuosite  de  Louis  XIV."  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  anything  more  suited  for  the 
decoration  of  the  great  galleries  and  corridors  of 
palaces  than  the  style  of  Boulle.  It  attracts  both 
by  its  fine  finish  and  the  contrast  of  the  glittering 
ormoulu  mounts  in  relief  upon  the  sombre  shell. 
By  light  of  lamp  or  candle  it  is  at  its  best;  but  by 
clay  at  Windsor  in  the  Corridor  the  effect,  as  the 
series   of   Boulle   cabinets,   flanked    by    fine    bronze 


busts,  emerges  from  shade  into  light,  is  harmonious 
to  a  degree.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  show  oft 
the  colour  of  fine  porcelain  or  Japanese  lacquer,  for 
which  it  has  a  pronounced  affinity. 

The  characteristics  of  Boulle's  style  have  been 
described  as  evincing  sobriety  combined  with  rich- 
ness, a  fine  arrangement 
of  lines,  proportion,  and, 
lastly,  extreme  care  in 
details.  Mariette  asserts 
that  Boulle  combined  taste 
with  solidity,  and  that  his 
fine  furniture  is  as  intact 
after  one  hundred  years  of 
usage  as  when  it  left  his 
hands.  Asselineau,  writing 
later,  says  that  it  is  still 
so,  after  almost  two  cen- 
turies ;  and  this  is  hardly 
beyond  the  truth.  When 
one  considers  the  number 
of  skilled  workmen  who 
must  have  been  employed 
on  this  furniture,  the  cost 
of  it  at  the  time  and 
the  prices  now  paid  for 
genuine  specimens  are 
both  justified.  The  de- 
signer, the  joiner,  the 
sculptor,  the  brass-founder, 
the  inlayer,  the  engraver, 
and  other  intelligent  as- 
sistants, had  to  co-operate 
for  the  production  of  a 
single  piece.  The  vogue  of 
Boulle  has  lasted  straight 
on  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  M.  Williamson 
attributes  its  lasting 
popnlarity  to  the  noble- 
ness of  its  lines,  which 
were  due  to  the  inspiration  of  Mansart,  Le  Brun, 
and  Berain ;  to  the  richness  of  its  material ;  to 
the  fancy,  variety  i  and  sure  taste  of  its  ornament- 
ation ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  thorough  conscientiousness 
of  its  original  workmanship.  As  a  comment  on  this 
last,  we  may  end  with  a  quotation  from  Auguste 
Luchat :  "  Nowadays  I  know  of  a  manufactory  of 
Boulle  work  in  which  the  shell  (made  of  gelatine), 
the  horn,  the  pearl,  the  ivory,  all  are  false.  Ebony 
has  been  given  up  in  favour  of  dyed  pear-wood, 
because  ebony  is  not  supposed  to  take  varnish  well. 
Boulle  had  no  need  to  varnish  his  work.  Now,"  he 
adds,  "  is  the  clay  of  rubbish  (la  camelote)  and  work 
without  intelligence  and  without  good  faith." 


MORDECAI      REFUSES     TO     BOW     THE     KNEE     TO     HAMAN. 

{By   Joan    Francois   dc    Troy  ) 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE  :     TAPESTRIES. 


BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


IF  the  fine  tapestries  at  Windsor  Castle  belonged 
to  the  earlier  golden  age  of  these  fabrics,  a 
description  of  them  should  have  been  given  sooner 
in  this  series  of  articles — especially  as  at  Windsor 
itself  efforts  have  been  bravely  made  to  revive  their 
manufacture.  Those  which  are  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  belong  to  the  period  of  the  art  when  the 
original  purpose  of  tapestry  had  been  very  much 
modified,  and  a  new  function  found  for  it  as  the 
handmaid  of  painting.  When  the  tapestry  was  a 
wall-hanging,  and  often  hung  in  folds,  tbe  idea  of 
a  pictorial  composition  with  a  central  group  of 
figures  did  not  exist.  Each  part  of  the  field  was 
ecpially  valuable,  and  so  the  early  design  was 
crowded  with  figures  untrammelled  by  perspective 
laws,  which  were  not  even  known.  Fold  it  how  you 
might,  there  was  always  something  interesting  to 
see  when  no  central  motive  reigned  supreme.  We 
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must  not  stop  to  trace  how  the  influence  of  [talian 
painting  altered  this  conception,  tending  to  spi'ead 
tapestries  flat  and  make  them  imitations  of  the 
painted  picture.  ft  was  a  fatal  misconception 
which  caused  the  tapestry  maker,  whose  chemical 
knowledge  was  not  equal  to  his  infatuation  for 
a  technical  triumph  in  the  illusive  copying  of  a 
picture,  gradually  to  employ  by  the  bundled  tones 
which  were  doomed  to  lade.  His  predecessors  had 
been  content  with  few,  ami  those  slum-  saturated 
blues  and  scarlets  and  greens  which  were  known  to 
last,  They  kept  their  tlesh  tones  nearly  flat,  relying 
on  the  outline  for  .'licet.  The  painters  insisted  thai 
they  should  imitate  the  colour  of  paint,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  pale  faded  more  quickly  than  the 
deep  tones,  ami  that,  consequently,  their  composi- 
tions would  soon  be  out  of  joint.  Faded  as  the  early 
works  of  Anus,   Brussels,  and   Paris  may  be,  the) 
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ESTHER'S      PETITION 
(Si/  Jean   Francois  de   Trotj. ) 


preserve  their  decorative  effect,  for  it  never  depended 
on  the  subtleties  of  modelling.  With  the  foundation 
of  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  this  revolution 
had  been  carried  far. 

That  famous  workshop  had  not  sprung  into 
existence  without  a  forerunner  in  Paris.  Henri  IV 
had  brought  Marc  de  Comans  and  Francois  de  la 
Planche  from  Flanders  in  160*7.  Their  success 
compelled  them  to  seek  larger  quarters,  which  they 
found  at  the  Hotel  des  Gobelins,  who  were  scarlet 
dyers  first  heard  of  in  Paris  in  1450.  Comans  and 
de  la  Planche  were  partners  till  1G29,  and  then  their 
sons  could  not  agree.  The  younger  Comans  stayed 
at  the  Gobelins,  while  de  la  Planche  went  elsewhere. 
Colbert  re-united  these  two  firms  and  others  in 
166.2,  and,  with  larger  ends  in  view,  was  the  prime 
cause  of  the  action  of  Louis  XIV,  who,  in  1667, 
instituted  at  the  Gobelins  the  "Manufacture  Royale 
des  meubles  do  la  Couroime."  Not  only  tapestry, 
but  carving  and  wood  and  Florentine  stone  inlay, 
gold  and  silver  work,  all  kinds  of  decorative  furni- 
ture, in  fact,  were  to  be  made  at  this  one  great 
centre.       Such    an    institution    could    never    have 


flourished   without  the   happy  accident  of  a  genius 
to  direct  it. 

Charles  Le  Brun,  born  at  Paris  in  1619,  but  of 
Scotch  origin,  a  pupil  of  Simon  Vouet  and  Nicholas 
Poussin,  became  the  rival  of  Le  Sueur.  Though, 
as  Bryan  puts  it,  he  was  "  more  suited  to  that 
cast  of  composition  called  the  great  machine  .  .  . 
he  possessed  a  noble  conception  and  an  inventive 
genius  ;  he  produced  with  facility  the  most  abundant 
compositions,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  art."  As  a  proof  of  his  facility, 
dArgenville  tells  us  that  while  the  poisoning  Mar- 
quise de  Brinvilliers  was  on  her  way  to  execution, 
the  enterprising  Le  Brun  asked  the  "  executeur  des 
hautes  oeuvres"  to  stop  the  cart  for  a  moment.  A 
wheel,  he  said,  was  wrong.  The  executioner  com- 
plied, and  "  in  four  pencil  strokes  he  made  a 
perfect  likeness.  Her  hands  were  joined  holding 
a  torch,  and  the  confessor  at  her  side."  A  good 
deal  to  be  done  "  in  four  strokes,"  but  d'Argenville 
says  he  saw  the  sketch  and,  indeed,  had  a  fine 
copy  "  of  this  fine  drawing "  made  for  himself 
by    an    Academician.       We    may     take     the    tale 
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cum  [/now,  but  Le  Bran's  designs  for  every  sort 
of  decorative  furniture  besides  tapestries  were 
masterly  and  innumerable.  Bryan's  is  a  jejune 
account  of  the  man  who  directed  the  style  of  Louis 
XIV  and  united  the  artists  of  the  Gobelins,  so 
different  in  their  methods  and  their  aims,  into  one 
great  family  connected  by  ties  of  marriage,  as  by 
loyal  helpfulness,  beneath  his  versatile  and  masterly 
domination. 

There  are  not  tapestries  at  Windsor  after  the 
designs  of  Le  Bran,  but  the  decorative  series  there 
to  be  found  is  from  the  drawings  of  one  of  his 
collaborators,  while  the  more  pictorial  ones  are  from 
the  paintings  of  a  man  who  continued  his  grandiose 
tradition.  These  last  are,  moreover,  examples  of 
two  of  the  most  popular  series  that  were,  perhaps, 
ever  made — The  Story  of  Esther,  and  of  Jason  and 
the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  painter  of  these,  Jean  Francois  de  Troy, 
was  the  son  of  the  successful  Francois  de  Troy, 
who  had  studied  under  Nicholas  Loir,  a  chief 
assistant   of    Le    Bran.      Jean    Francois,    the    son, 


might  have  been,  says  d'Argenville,  a  great  painter, 
if  he  had  only  worked.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1G80,  and  went,  as  everyone  did  in  those  days — 
except  his  father — to  Rome  in  1G99.  In  Italy  he 
stayed  nine  years.  He  was  made  an  Academician 
in  1713,  and  Professor  in  1719.  His  pictures  were, 
many  of  them,  too  careless  for  the  public  taste,  and 
had  not  a  ready  sale.  "He  showed  me,  one  day," 
says  d'Argenville,  "more  than  thirty  completed 
canvases  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  get  rid." 
This  determined  him  to  ask  for  employment  at 
Rome,  "not  bein"  able,  as  he  said,  to  live  honour- 
ably  at  Paris."  In  1738,  accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  Rome.  "No 
one,"  says  his  biographer,  "was  more  polite  with  the 
fair  sex,  or  more  gallant,  than  De  Troy."  He  fell 
in  love  with  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  the  Chatelet 
who  had  a  beautiful  daughter.  The  widow  died, 
so  De  Troy  consoled  himself  with  the  daughter, 
whose  face  appears  in  all  his  "  morceaux  galans." 
As  she  had  a  cast  in  her  eye,  he  always  tactfully 
drew  her  in  profile.    His  marriage  brought  him  some 


JASON     AND     THE     BROOD     OF     THE     DRAGON'S     TEETH 
(Sy  Jean   Francois  do   Troy.) 
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money.  Wishing  to  occupy  himself,  he  undertook 
to  paint  pictures  for  the  king's  tapestries  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  which  his  colleagues  approved 
of — two  instead  of  three  thousand  livres.  He  chose 
the  stories  of  Esther  and  of  Jason  for  his  subjects, 


neither,  his  place  at  Rome  was  filled  up,  and  he  died 
disappointed  in  1752. 

The  tapestries  of  the  story  of  Esther  are  arranged, 
four  in  the  Queen's  Presence  Chamber  and  three  in 
the  Queen's  Audience  Chamber,  without  following 


THE     POISONED     ROBE, 
(fly  Jem)   Francois  f/e   Troy.) 


and  three  of  the  Esther  series  of  seven  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Salon  in  1738  before  his  departure 
for  Italy.  "  The  dispositions,"  says  d'Argenville, 
"  were  magnificent  —  especially  the  triumph  of 
Mordecai.  The  prevailing  tone  of  colour  was  as 
much  admired  by  Italians  as  by  Frenchmen."  The 
Italians  made  him  "Prince  de  l'Academie  de  St.  Luc" 
in  1743.  The  Jason  was  not  so  successful  as  the 
Esther.  De  Troy's  spirit  was  broken  by  the  loss  of 
his  wife  and  only  child.  Besides,  "  his  peculiar 
talent  for  the  ajustemens  gcdans  (a  delightful  ex- 
pression) was  more  advantageously  displayed  in 
the  first  works  than  in  the  last,  where  passion 
and  hatred  are  substituted  for  grace  and  charm." 
A  slight  from  Court  made  him  resign.  He  had 
still  hopes  of  obtaining  lodgings  in  the  Louvre  and 
the  title   of   "  premier  peintre ; "   but   he    obtained 


the  historic  order.  The  first  which  is  here  reproduced 
represents  Mordecai  refusing  to  bow  the  knee  to 
Hainan.  "  Solus  Mardochaeus  non  fiectebat  genua  " 
is  the  motto  in  a  cartouche  on  the  imitation  gilt 
frame  border  of  the  tapestry.  Hainan  in  a  crimson 
robe,  supposed  to  be  of  cloth  of  gold,  is  the  central 
figure.  The  figure  on  the  left  is  resplendent  with 
scarlet.  Mordecai  stands  up  very  stiff  and  proud 
upon  the  right,  clad  in  a.  blue  mantle  and  yellow 
under-garment.  As  a  colour  scheme  this  piece, 
though  brilliant,  is  now  deficient,  because,  the  whole 
of  the  top  of  the  tapestry  being  taken  up  with 
buildings  and  sky,  the  blue  in  the  latter  has  faded. 
The  anatomy  of  Mordecai  is  a  compensation  to  the 
observant.  Only  one  of  his  feet  is  in  view,  and  on 
that  foot  the  great  toe  is  light-heartedly  placed  out- 
side.    No  wonder,  if  that  was  his  unique  construe- 
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tion,  Mordecai  was  not  as  other  men,  and  refused 
to  bow  the  knee.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  peculiarity — did  it  lie  with  the  "  care- 
less "  De  Troy,  or  was  it  a  copyist's  mistake  ? — was 
perpetuated  through  all  the  numerous  replicas  that 
were  made  of  this  series.  This  particular  specimen, 
signed  "  Peint  pas  de  Troy  a  Rome  " 
on  the  base  of  the  steps,  is  a  very 
late  copy,  completed  thirty-two  years 
after  De  Troy's  death.  In  the  right- 
hand  lower  corner  of  the  picture  is 
the  large  signature  in  capitals  of 
the  "  entrepreneur "  or  contractor  in 
whose  atelier  it  was  worked,  that  of 
Cozette,  in  1784.  Another  piece  in- 
scribed "  Esther  pro  populi  sui  vita 
precatur  "  shows  (eh.  iv.,  verse  4)  the 
queen  in  great  distress  at  the  plot 
against  the  Jews.  She  is  supported 
by  three  tearful  ladies  of  her  court. 
The  second  illustration  represents 
Esther  at  the  banquet  proffering  her 
request  to  Ahasuerus  for  her  own 
life  and  that  of  her  people — "Dona 
mihi  animam  pro  qua  rogo."  This 
is  a  more  striking  composition  than 
the  last;  the  great  twisted  columns 
in  dark  relief  against  a  light  sky — 
again  faded — are  quite  striking  in 
effect.  The  rendering  of  the  pattern 
on  the  white  tablecloth  with  its  bor- 
der of  drawn  threads  was  probably 
regarded  at  the  time  as  a  triumph 
of  technique.  The  inevitable  altera- 
tion of  such  light  tones  in  tapestry 
was  ignored  by  the- painters,  though 
the  tapissiers  had  in  vain  protested 
against  the  principle  of  striving  for 
the  illusion  of  oil-paint.  This  piece 
was  completed  in  Cozette's  atelier  in 

llbO. 

The  remaining  subjects  have  such 
explanatory  texts  as  these 
sua."  Her  servants  make  Esther's  toilet — "  Now  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  third  day  that  Esther  put  on  her 
royal  apparel : "  "  Fecit  earn  reginare."  This  has  in 
the  foreground  a  cassolette  or  scent-box  with  winged- 
figure  handles,  copied,  as  many  of  the  accessories 
of  the  tapestries  were,  from  one  of  those  made  by 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  Gobelins  of  the  Louvre.  On 
it  is  the  name  of  "Audran,  1785."  He  with  Neilson, 
the  clever  Scotchman,  were  the  other  two  "entre- 
preneurs" besides  Cozette.  Devoted  as  they  were 
to  their  art,  their  accounts  were  not  paid  by  the 
Crown,  and  they  were  all  brought  to  ruin  together. 
"  Rex    ilium    voluit    honorare "  represents    the    un- 


willing Ham  an  leading  the  king's  own  white  horse 
on  which  Mordecai  rides  in  triumph,  "  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour."  For  the  last  sub- 
ject, "  Etiam  reginam  vult  opprimere,"  we  may  refer 
to  Esther  vii.  verse  8. 
The   whole  story   is 


brilliantly   told    in    these 


Circumdata  est  gloria 


THE     SEASONS:     SUMMER 
(By   C.    Audran.) 

tapestries  after  De  Troy,  with  turbans  thrown  in  as 
an  enterprising  touch  of  local  colour.  Of  religious 
feeling  there  is,  of  course,  less  than  nothing.  M. 
Muntz  ("La  Tapisserie  ")  is  severe.  "As  to  thai," 
lie  says,  "  the  artists  could  plead  their  absolute 
impotence.  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
expression,  the  few  religious  suites  of  tapestry 
conceived  at  this  period  were  better  calculated  to 
provoke  scandal  than  devotion." 

Of  the  story  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Ifleece 
M.  Havanl  ("  Les  Manufactures  Nationales  ")  says 
that  the  Mobilier  National  possesses  eight  suites  "I' 
from  six  to  seven  pieces.  "  Une  tenture  complete 
decore  la  salle  de  bal  du  chateau  de  Windsor.     11 
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en  existe  encore  clans  tine  des  galleries  de  ce  meme  fighting  in  the  background.  The  oxen  Jason  has 
chateau  un  autre  non  inoins  belle."  Here  we  fancy  subdued  to  the  plough  loom  in  the  distance.  The 
he  is  in  error.  There  are  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  hero  in  the  centre  seems  to  be  awaiting  breathlessly 
two  sets  of  the  Jason  tapestries;  but  there  are,  the  result  of  his  conjuring  trick,  the  secret  of 
besides  "  The  Seasons "  tapestries  in  the  Tapestry  which,  to  judge  from  the  decent  attitudes  of  the 
Chamber,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  repeti-  king  and  courtiers,  is  not  entirely  unknown  to 
tions  of  them  in  the  State  Ante-Room.  M.  Havard  them.  "  Jason  "  next  "  assoupit  Ic  dragon,  enl'eve  le 
has  inadvertently  confounded  the  three,     The  story     toison  d'or,  ct  part  avec  Medee,"     The  fleece  hangs 

on   a    tree,    from   which  Jason,  standing 
,  on  the    dragon,   cuts    it    clown    with    his 

sword.  "  Cozette,  1779,"  is  the  signature 
of  this.  Jason  now,  "  infidile  a  Midec, 
Spouse  Creusa,  fillc  du  roi  du,  Corintc." 
The  simplicity  of  the  hero  appears  to 
have  become  a  little  contaminated  by  the 
course  of  events.  He  is  a  most  affected 
figure  in  this  tapestry,  which  is  signed 
"De  Troy  a  Rome,  1745."  But  his  feli- 
city is  not  of  long  duration.  In  our 
next  illustration  Creusa  is  consumed 
"par  le  feu  de  la  robe  fatcde  dont  Medee 
I'd  fait  prcsentc,"  This  is  a  scene  of 
truly  Gallic  lamentation  produced  from 
the  atelier  of  Audran.  This  tapestry 
was  one  of  those  which  was  condemned 
to  be  altered,  on  September  10th,  1794, 
by  the  Revolutionary  scum,  which  ordered 
the  portrait  of  Marat  to  be  reproduced 
on  the  looms.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  obliteration  of  the  fleur-de-lis 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  border  would 
have  satisfied  the  sensitive  "sans- 
culotte ; "  but  the  father  of  Creusa,  it 
will  be -noticed,  has  a  diadem  besides  his 
turban.  This  it  was  which  was  "calcu- 
lated to  wound  the  eyes  of  a  Republican." 
These  Windsor  specimens,  however,  came 
over  as  presents  before  the  Revolution 
was  thought  of,  and  so  they  have  es- 
caped the  childish  mutilations  of  the 
scoundrels  whose  miserable  successors  in 
the   seasons:    autumn.  1870  were  to  do  their  best  to  burn  the 

(ey  c.  Aiuirw,,)  Gobelins  to  the  ground. 

In  the  last  of  the  series,  "Medee 
poignardc  les  deux  fits  quelle  avait  cux  de  Jason, 
cmbrase  C'orinte,  ct  sc"  retirc__  a  Athenes."  This 
picture,  signed  "  De  Troy  a  Rome,  1746,"  and 
"  Cozette,  1776,"  represents  Medea  escaping  with 
The  hero  and  the  witch  are  together,  with  the  dead  children  in  her  flying-dragon  chariot,  after 
cupids  symbolically  flying  above  them.  This,  the  setting  fire  to  Corinth,  while  Jason  ineffectually 
most  striking  perhaps  of  all,  is  too  much  in  the  draws  his  sword  below.  The  background  is  a  fine 
shade  for  successful  reproduction.  The  next  in  his-  one,  of  a  general  tone  of  grey, 
torie  order   reproduced   here   has   the   motto,  "Les  With   two   other   picture   subjects    of    a    more 

soldats  nes  des  dents  du  serpent  tournent  leurs  modern  date,  in  the  Oak  Breakfast  Room,  repre- 
armes  contre  eux  mSmes,"  and  is  signed  "  De  Troy  a  senting  Atalanta,  and  Meleager  hunting  the  Caly- 
Rome,  1744."     The  brood  of  the  serpent's  teeth  are     donian  boar,  which  were  presented  by  King  Louis 


of  Jason,  in  the  beautiful  Grand  Reception  Room,  is 
in  a  quieter  scheme  of  colour,  grey  and  blue  pre- 
dominating. The  mottoes  are  in  French.  "Jason 
engage  sa  foi  «  Medee,  qui  lui  promet  les  secours  de 
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Philippe,  the  collection  of  pictorial  tapestries  at 
Windsor  comes  to  an  end. 

In  the  small  Tapestry  Boom  are  four  fine 
decorative  tapestries  from  the  designs  of  Claude 
Audran  the  younger.  If  M.  Muntz  is  correct  in  his 
attribution,  amongst  so  many  Audrans  to  choose 
from,  he  was  the  second  son  of  Claude,  brother  of 
Charles,  first  of  the  line,  and  was  born  at  Lyons  in 
1639.  He  studied  with  bis  uncle  Charles,  and  sub- 
sequently went  to  Rome.  On  his  return  "  he  was 
engaged,"  says  Bryan,  "by  Be  Brim  at  Paris,  and 
assisted  him  in  bis  Battles  of  Alexander.  He  painted 
also  in  fresco,  under  the  direction  of  Le  Brim,  the 
chapel  of  Colbert's  Chateau  de  Sceaux,  the  gallery 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  grand  staircase  at  Versailles. 
He  drew  well  and  had  great  facility  of  execution." 
Audran  died  at  Paris  in  1689,  having  given  designs 
for  these  four  tapestries  of  "  The  Seasons,"  a  similar 
series  of  "The  Elements,"  in  which  the  main  lines  of 
the  ornamentation  are  so  much  alike  that  a  hasty 
observer  might  confound  them,  and  the  "  Mois 
Grotesques."  We  reproduce  the  "  Summer "  and 
"  Autumn "  of  "  The  Seasons,"  appropriately  ex- 
pressed by  figures  of  Ceres  and  of   Bacchus. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  these  tapestries,  pictorial  or  frankly  decorative. 
The  latter  are  in  an  irresponsible  style,  formed  of  the 
agglomeration  of  an  impossible,  architecture  with  a 
most  illogical  assortment  of  accessories.  Yet  the 
very  recklessness  of  this  kind  of  decoration  is  not 
without  its  charm,  which  seems  as  suitable  to  the 
approaching  age  of  Louis  XV  as  the  pictorial  style 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  grandiose  days  of  the 
Grand  Monarque. 

The  last  of  our  illustrations  is  of  a  gilt  sofa  and 
two  chairs  from  the  suite  in  the  Rubens  Room, 
which  are  covered  with  tapestry  of  Beauvais.  This 
manufactory  was  founded  very  soon  after  the 
Gobelins,  but  it  was  not  till  1684  that  it  began  to 
prosper,  and  especially  after  1694,  when  the  Gobelins 
was  closed  for  four  years.  Beauvais  was  always  a 
low  warp  manufactory,  with  methods  more  summary 
and  less  artistic  than  those  of  the  Gobelins.  Critics 
like  M.  Burty  have  fallen  foul  of  the  new  develop- 
ment which  placed  pictures  iiat  upon  chairs.  "  By 
a  manifest  error  of  taste,"  he  says,  "  Boucher  and  his 
pupils  made  their  enterprising  shepherds  and  sheep 
with  lilac  bows  come  down  from  the  walls,  and  placed 
them  on  the  horizontal  seats  of  sofas  and  arm-chairs. 
So  you  might  sit  on  a  pigeon-house  and  rest  your 
feet  on  a  seaport."  Beauvais  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  Ouclry,  whose  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Gobelins  also  was  artistically  fatal.  Jean  Baptiste 
Oudry,    painter   and    engraver,   was    born    at    Paris 


in  1686.  A  scholar  of  Largilliere,  he  first  painted 
historical  pictures,  but  took  to  executing  hunting 
pieces  and  animal  subjects.  The  success,  perhaps,  of 
his  "  Chasses  de  Louis  XV" — painted  in  1738  and 
reproduced  in  tapestry — and  the  favour  not  only  of 
the  queen,  but  also  of  her  rival,  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, obtained  for  him  the  inspectorship  of  the 
Gobelins.  He  had  some  years  before  that  been  one 
of  the  contractors  at  Beauvais,  where  his  animal 
subjects  were  in  great  demand.  Those  of  our 
illustration  represent  fables  of  iEsop. 

Oudry  came  into  contact  with  the  "  entre- 
preneurs "  of  the  Gobelins — Audran,  Monmerque, 
Le  Blond,  and  Cozette — through  a  too  great  anxiety 
to  teach  them  their  business.  He  wished  them  to 
import  into  their  work  "  all  the  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence of  paintings,  in  which  alone,"  he  avers,  "lies 
the  secret  of  making  tapestries  of  the  highest 
beauty."  Oudry  was  unaware  that  these  same 
ignorant  tapestry  makers  had  interpreted  his 
pictures  already  into  something  better  than  the 
originals.  "If  you  compare  to-day  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,"  says  M.  Muntz,  "  the  pictures  of  Oudry, 
smooth  and  monotonous  in  execution,  with  the 
wonderful  translations,  so  vibrating  and  so  full  of 
life,  which  the  tapissiers  of  the  last  century  have 
made  of  them,  you  cannot  but  be  sorry  for  that 
eminent  artist  who  so  completely  misunderstood  the 
interests  of  his  reputation."  It  was  in  1748  that 
Oudry  complained  that  all  the  advice  of  the  artists 
was  neglected  for  pretended  reasons  of  technique. 
The  tapestry  makers  had  refused  to  multiply  the 
lighter  tones  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  imitation 
of  oil  paintings.  They  said  that  the  extra  labour 
swallowed  up  all  the  profits,  besides  resulting  in 
quick-fading  work.  Their  reasons  of  technique  were 
not  fanciful.  They  compared  the  old  tapestries  in 
deeper,  simpler  colouring  of  the  days  of  Jans  and 
Lefevre  with  what  had  been  turned  out  at  Beauvais 
"  under  the  direction  of  the  Sieur  Ouclry."  These 
had  faded  irreparably  in  six  short  years. 

It  was  a  pretty  quarrel,  and  it  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  Oudry  in  his  dealings  at  Beauvais 
had  entered  into  trade  competition  with  the  Gobelins. 
The  latter  factory  had  commenced  in  1748  the 
making  of  chair  and'  portiere  tapestries  similar  to 
those  which  fashion  demanded  in  such  numbers 
from  Beauvais.  That  Oudry  had  been  victorious 
before  he  died  in  1755  is  proved  by  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  in  1763  pictures  and  their  illusive 
translations  in  tapestry  were  hung  side  by  side 
in  the  Salon.  "  Fatal  victory,"  says  M.  Muntz, 
"  the  consequences  of  which  are  still  felt  in  our 
own  days." 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE  :     INLAID     WOOD     FURNITURE. 


By     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 
(by  special    permission    of    her    majesty   the    queen.! 


TV  our  Royal  Collectors  have  shown  a  preference 
J-  for  the  style  of  Boulle,  it  is  possible,  neverthe- 
less, to  illustrate  almost  every  variety  of  eighteenth- 
century  French  furniture  from  the  collections  at 
Windsor  and  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  the  latter  are 
to  be  found  the  earlier  spe- 
cimens of  that  Florentine 
work  in  coloured  stones  or 
"  pietra  dura  "  which  Louis 
XIV  and  Colbert  tried  to 
acclimatise  in  France  at 
the  Gobelins  with  no  very 
happy  result.  The  style  it- 
self is,  perhaps,  one  of  those 
mistakes  to  which  artists 
of  all  times,  besides  our 
own  much -maligned  cen- 
tury, are  occasionally 
prone.  Possibly  the  inlay 
of  coloured  stones  in  flower 
and  landscape  pictures  re- 
quired a  more  delicate 
colour  sense  than  French 
craftsmen  possessed.  The 
flat  mosaics  are  unsatisfac- 
tory enough :  those  in  which 
fruits  arc  represented  in 
high  relief  are  more  unfor- 
tunate still.  The  names  of 
certain  Italians  imported  by 
Cardinal  Mazarin  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  brothers 
Ferdinand  and  Horace  Mig- 
liorini,  Branchi,  and  Louis 
Giacetti  were  employed  in 
making  table  tops  and  in- 
laying the  floors  of  the  royal 
palaces.  Associated  with  them  was  a  Frenchman, 
Letellier.  Under  Le  Brim  and  Robert  de  Cotte 
successively  these  men  executed  many  works,  which 
M.  de  Champeaux  admits  were  very  inferior  to  the 
work  of  the  artists  employed  by  the  1  lakes  of  Tus- 
cany. Italy  was  the  country  in  which  this  stone- 
work flourished,  having  been  introduced  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Lt  was  only 
continued  for  a  time  in  France.     Louis  XIV  at  the 


sidies  to  the  Gobelins,  and  under  Louis  XV  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
Gobelins  was  confined  to  tapestry.  We  cannot 
regret  that  the  relinquishment  of  pietra  dura  left 
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the  field  open  for  wood  inlay  and  orinoulu  work, 
which  was  sii  much  better  suited  in  the  French 
genius. 

(>!'  the  examples  which  we  illustrate,  the  first 
has  late  Louis  XVI  ormoulu  mounts.  The  round, 
tinted  corner  pillars,  spiral  feet,  ami  striated  Hats 
nf  brass  on  the  plinth  above  the  feet  are  char- 
acteristic of  sonic  maker  possibly  DeHcnian  — 
who   nourished  when  that  "industrialising"  of  the 


close  of  his  reign  was  compelled  to  restrict  his  sub-      art    was   commencing 


which    was   fated   to   brins;  it 
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to  ruin.  The  stone  panels  have  a  border  of  good 
Boulle  work  in  brass  and  white  metal.  This  com- 
bination is  not  happy,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
suggestive  of  the  attempt  to  naturalise  an  Italian 
mosaic  style  alongside  of  the  more  truly  French 
manner  of  Boulle  inlay.  The  bronze  statuette  upon 
this  piece  is  French  of  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth, or  early  eighteenth,  century. 

Our  second  illustration  shows  mounts  of  a  most 
pronounced  Empire  type.  The  coldly  -  modelled 
Sphinx  "  consoles,"  the  "  palmettes "  above  and 
below  them,  and  the  central  trellis  mounts  of  the 
two  columns  on  each  side  of  the  middle  panel  may 
lie  set  down  as  the  work  of  J.  Jacob  or,  perhaps, 
his  successor,  Jacob  Desmalter.  On  the  marble 
slab  is  a  pair  of  green  and  pink  striped  vases  of 
Sevres,  pdte  (hire  of  the  Louis  XVI  period,  of  a 
beautiful  quiet  colour.  These  two  flank  one  of  a 
pair  of  vases,  mounted  with  winged  figures,  which 
are  also  very  line  of  their  kind.  They  are  enamelled 
i  m  copper,  may  be  either  German  or  French,  and 
live  more  than  two  feel  high.  It  will  lie  noticed 
that  on  both  of  these  pieces  of  furniture  the  "Crown 
Imperial  "  lily  is  used  as  a  motive.  It  occurs 
frequently  in  pietra  dura,  —  probably  because  its 
peculiar  grey -green  and  dull  orange  colour  can  lie 
very  exactly  reproduced  in  certain  stones. 

It  is  a  subject  fur  perennial  regret  that  the 
makers  of  line  furniture  have  nut  always  made  a 
point  of  signing  their  works.  If  they  had  realised 
that,  some  day,  their  achievements  would  fetch 
prices  equal  to  those  paid  for  the  finest  paintings, 
they  would  not  have  helped,  by  this  fatal  habit 
of  anonymity,  to  depress  the  status  of  the  fine  art 
of  furniture.  For  it  is  a  line  art,  however  wide  the 
gulf  which  fashion  has  set  in  later  days  between 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  are  called  "decorative  arts"  and  "minor 
arts,"  on  the  other.  In  the  splendid  days  of  the 
Renaissance  there  was  but  one  art,  with  many 
manifestations.  The  goldsmith  was  a  sculplor, 
and  he  often  became  a  famous  painter  of  pictures. 
Indeed,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  if  he  did  not  show  a 
competent  knowledge  of  modelling  and  draughts- 
manship, he  was  reckoned  no  true  goldsmith.  Men 
were  not  confined  to  a  narrow  groove  in  the  days 
when  every  object  of  daily  use  was  invested  with 
artistic  beauty.  The  decorative  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France  was  the  outcome  of  a  similar 
versatility.  We  have  seen  that  Boulle  had  a 
"  vocation  mixte,"  an  intense  desire  to  be  a  painter, 
a  wonderful  skill  in  the  various  processes  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  his  masterpieces.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  pupils  of  a  man 
who  ruined  himself  by  his  love  for  the  paintings 
and  drawings  of  the  Old   Masters  would  have  had 


no  illiberal  teacher.  At  any  rate,  the  best-known 
pupil  of  Boulle  was  also  a  great  artist.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  collections  at  Windsor  and  Bucking- 
ham Palace  cannot  show  a  masterpiece  of  the 
work  of  Jean  Francois  Oeben.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  mention  him  as  the  master  of  the 
consummate  Biesener,  whose  work  is  splendidly 
represented  in  both  palaces.  The  date  of  Oeben's 
birth  is  unknown,  but  in  1754  he  obtained  the  title 
of  "  ebeniste  du  roi "  and  lodgings  in  the  Arsenal. 
On  his  diploma  was  noted  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Boulle,  and  we  find  him  soon  lodging  at 
the  Louvre  in  rooms  let  to  him  by  Charles  Boulle, 
and  behindhand  in  his  rent  to  the  latter.  He 
supplied  much  fine  furniture  to  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour from  the  years  174:1  to  1759,  as  may  be 
learnt  from  the  journal  of  Lazare  I  tuvaux,  who 
was  Court  furnisher  and  intermediary  at  that  time 
between  Oeben  and  the  Marquise. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  early  Louis  XIV  furniture 
is  generally  straight-sided.  Ormoulu  work  is,  com- 
pared with  the  later  style  of  Louis  XV,  sparingly 
used,  and  runs  in  lines,  generally  speaking,  parallel 
with  the  outline  of  the  cabinet  or  commode  which 
it  adorns.  There  are,  of  course,  as  we  have  seen 
on  the  Boulle  furniture,  medallions  at  the  tops  of 
central  panels,  and  fine  acanthus  scrolls  ending  in 
lions'  feet  below,  while  rosettes  and  ribands  and 
garlands  are  added.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  ormoulu 
ornament  is  kept  within  the  outline  of  the  piece 
of  furniture  it  enhances.  Now,  Oeben  was  above 
all  things  a  wood  inlayer.  Hence  we  find  that  his 
work  is  not  conspicuous  for  a  profusion  of  ormoulu 
mounting,  which  would  have  distracted  the  eye  from 
the  inlay.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  legitimate 
artistic  descendant  of  the  earlier  Hutch  inlayers. 
Their  style  of  inlay,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
was  rather  unrestrained.  The  bold  shapes  of  their 
tulip  flowers  compel  attention  overmuch.  It  seems 
characteristic  of  French  inlaid  work  that  it  does 
not  usurp  the  main  functions  of  ornament.  It  is 
kept  as  a  quiet  ground  of  a  trellis  or  lozenge 
pattern  running  all  over  the  piece.  If  natural 
objects  are  introduced,  such  as  parrots  or  flowers, 
they  are  confined  to  a  panel  in  the  centre,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  trellis  or  lozenge  ground  we 
have  described.  Characteristic  Louis  XIV  inlay, 
indeed,  is  often  of  a  more  simple  character  still,  and 
merely  consists  of  the  clever  disposition  of  the 
natural  grain  of  one  wood,  four  pieces  of  veneer 
being  so  arranged  in  a  panel  that  the  lines  of  the 
grain  start  from  a  point  in  the  centre  and  radiate 
outwards.  There,  is,  perhaps,  a  band  of  darker  wood 
to  act  as  a  frame  for  the  panel.  This  quieter 
Louis  XIV  fashion  of  inlay  seems  better  calculated 
to   show  off  fine  ormoulu  mounts  than  that  which 
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displays  flowers    running    wild    in    various    colours,  day  the  steam  saw  was  unknown.     If  we  remember 

The  intricate  designs  of  Boulle   were  upon   a  very  that  veneer,  properly  laid  in   the  first  instance,  has 

quiet  dark  ground,   and   avoided  very  large  masses  been  proved  to  last  150  years  and  more  it'  preserved 

which    might    interfere    with    the  ormoulu   mounts,  from  damp— which   is  only  a  reasonable,  precaution  : 

The  straggling  foliage   of   the    Louis   XV   Cameri's  that   beautiful   effects   of    opposition    of    grain   are 

style    of    ormoulu    is    not    seen    to    the    utmost  ad-  produced  by  it— a  thing  impossible  In  effect  in   the 

vantage  on  furniture  veneered  all  over  with  flowers,  solid    on   account   of   warping;    and    that,   if  veneei 
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The  strong  colours  of  the  wood  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  effect  of  the  elaborate  mounts.  "We  shall 
find  that  the  profuse  Louis  XV  ormoulu  looks  besl 
upon  a  ground  of  dark  lacquer. 

The  process  of  veneering  is  much  decried  at 
present  by  a  certain  class  of  narrow-minded  de- 
signers, who  are  all  for  simplicity  and  solidity  of 
furniture.  Sheraton  remarks  that,  in  his  day,  "  in 
most  cases  the  (oak)  ground,  glue,  and  extra  lime 
arc  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  solid  wood,  except 
it   be  to  save   very  rich   solid  boards."     But  in  his 


were  given  up,  many  kinds  of  beautiful  wood  (such 
as  tulip,  which  is  seldom  more  than  five  inches 
wide  and  four  feet  long)  would  have  to  he  avoided, 
it  will,  we  think,  lie  conceded  that  the  presenl 
prejudice  againsl   veneer  is  unreasonable. 

The  work'  of  Oeben  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
t tie  critics  of  veneer.  It  is  difficull  to  imagine 
anything  more  delightfully  refined  than  some  of 
his  pieces  in  the  Jones  Collection  al  Sou tlr Kensing- 
ton. They  recall  the  warm  tones  of  n  Dutch 
picture,    or    the    fine   amber   colour   of    the    earlier 
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Italian  marquetrists.  Speaking  of  the  Dutch  inlay 
of  Galle  and  Verdt,  Mr.  Williamson  says,  "Les 
couleurs  vives  se  sont  fondues  dans  un  tonalitc' 
jaunatre  qui  ne  manque  pas  d'liarmonie."  A  re- 
ference to  Oeben's  work  in  the  Jones  Collection 
(of.  No.  HOT,  1111,  1114)  will  show  that  this 
"  general  tone  of  amber  or  yellow  "  is  characteristic 
of  him.  Oeben  had  married  a  certain  Francpise 
Marguerite  van  der  Cruse,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  who  married  Charles  Delacroix,  and  was 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  painter,  Eugene  De- 
lacroix. When  Oeben  died — about  1765 — his  widow 
continued  his  business,  and  soon  married  her  "  pre- 
mier garcon"  or  "  contre-maitrc,"  the  pupil  who 
had  long  assisted  Oeben,  and  actually  completed  the 
celebrated  "  Bureau  du  Eoi,"  figured  in  Mr.  William- 
son's book,  which  Oeben  had  begun.  This  is  one 
of  the  five  famous  bureaux  extant,  one  of  which 
by  Eiesener,  is  among  the  chief  glories  of  Bucking- 
ham Talace. 

Jean  Henri  Eiesener  was  another  of  those 
versatile  foreigners  who  found  their  way  to  Paris 
as  the  centre  of  art.  He  was  born  at  Gladbeck, 
near  Cologne,  in  1735,  and  became,  the  year  after- 
he  married  Oeben's  widow,  "  maitre  menuisier- 
ebeniste,"  in  1768.  Born  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
his  life-work  was  accomplished  chiefly  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  Consequently  there  is  not  much 
trace  left  in  him  of  the  parsimony  of  ormoulu 
mounting  which  Oeben  seems  to  have  had  as  a 
legacy   from  the  style  of  Louis   XIV.     That   style, 


as  we_  have  seen,  restricted 
the  metal  mounts,  on  the 
whole,  within  the  outline ; 
but  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV,  the  fashion  had 
set  in  which  was  to  end  in 
the  negation  of  all  straight 
lines,  and  with  its  splayed 
curves  and  twisted  endive 
foliage,  to  be  called  "Eococo." 
The  lines  of  legs  and  table- 
tops  take  those  shapes  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XV.  Ormoulu 
work  splays  all  over  the 
fronts  of  commodes,  and 
continuously  edges  their 
outlines.  As  Mr.  William- 
son puts  it,  there  is  "  un 
filet  de  cuivre  uni  epousant 
toutes  les  courbes  de  la  sil- 
houette," and  in  the  earlier 
work  of  Eiesener  these  con- 
tinuous lines  of  brass  which 
are  "  married  to  the  sil- 
of   furniture   are  found   to 


houette "    of   the   piece 
perfection. 

This  new  manner  was  perhaps  clue  to  Eobert 
de  Cotte  (1636-1735),  brother-in-law  of  Mansart, 
chief  architect  of  Louis  XIV  in  1699.  De  Cotte 
chiefly  concerned  himself  with  the  elaborate  panel- 
ling of  rooms  in  oak  or  painted  wood,  out  of  which 
the  splendidly  profuse  leaf  ornament  is  so  beautifully 
and  lightly  carved  in  that  "  style  Eegence "  which 
succeeded  the  more  formal  fashion  of  Louis  XIV. 
That  more  pompous  style,  in  which  Boulle  worked, 
was  better  suited  to  the  galleries  and  halls  in  which, 
during  the  palmy  days  of  Louis  XIV,  the  ever-public 
life  of  the  Icing  and  court  was  passed.  But  with 
the  reverses  of  France  at  the  end  of  Louis  XIV's 
reign,  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XV,  the  way  of 
life  had  changed.  Privacy  became  "  the  mode,"  and 
into  smaller  rooms  a  lighter,  more  profuse,  more 
delicate  style  was  introduced.  There  is  a  still 
greater  divorce  than  ever  between  furniture  and 
architectural  influences  in  the  clays  of  Louis  XV 
than  there  was  in  the  reign  of  the  previous  monarch. 
If,  for  instance,  you  find  a  pier-glass  of  Louis  XV 
of  which  you  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
sides  are  straight,  you  will  find  that  the  straight 
line  is  completely  modified  by  a  continuous  gar- 
land of  flowers,  which  winds  over  the  upright 
moulding  from  top  to  bottom.  The  Cabriole  leg  in 
consoles,  chairs,  and  tables,  completely  takes  the 
place  of  the  straight,  terminal-shaped  leg  of  the 
severer  style   of  Louis  XIV.      You  might    look   in 
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vain,  perhaps,  for  a  cabinet  made  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV  with  square,  straight,  tapering  legs 
such  as  those  upon  the  little  inlaid  piece  we  repro- 
duced in  a  previous  article  as  having  belonged  to 
"William  and  Mary."  The  tall  clock  by  Le  Roy, 
which  we  illustrated  in  our  chapter  on  the  Windsor 
clocks,  has  the  quiet  angulated  veneer  of  Louis  XIV, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  straight  line  either  in 
its  vertical  elevation  or  its  horizontal  plans.  It  is 
of  king  wood,  and  contains  an  elaborate  movement 
"  invented  in  1736  by  Julien  Le  Roy,  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,"  thirteen  years  after  the  end  of  the  Regency. 
It  is  a  typical  specimen  of  Louis  XV  work  in  its 
shape  and  the  style  of  its  ormoulu  mounts.  A 
companion  barometer  is  by  Ferdinand  Berthoud,  of 
Paris,  and  made  later.  The  same  diagonal  veneer  is 
found  in  the  commode  which  we  illustrate  with  a 
casket  on  the  top. 

The  work  of  Riesener  is  remarkable  for  a  pro- 
fusion   of   ormoulu   mounting.      He  combined    this 


with  considerable  elaboration  of  inlay,  1ml  by  con- 
fining his  "picture"  to  a  panel  in  the  centre  and 
surrounding  it  with  a  trellis  or  lozenge  pattern,  he 
prevented  the  one  means  of  ornament  from  inter- 
fering with  the  other,  and  produced  furniture  very 
sumptuous  in  effect.  At  Windsor  there  arc  several 
beautiful  and  typical  examples  of  his  work.  Most 
notable  are  a  priceless  commode  and  its  two  similar 
encoignures — all  "  en  suite,"  It  will  be  seen  from 
our  illustrations  that  although  the  fronts  of  these 
fine  examples  are  curved  so  as  to  entail  the  utmost 
possible  difficulty  in  fitting  and  fixing  the  inlay, 
and  to  add  enormously  to  the  expense,  and  also  to 
the  effect,  the  vertical  lines  are  straight.  This 
commode  and  its  encoignures  show,  in  fact,  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  the  reaction  from  the 
perpetually  curving  Louis  XV  style,  though  they 
have  not  attained  the  greater  severity  of  late 
Louis  XVI  work.  These  pieces,  which  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  great  exhibition  of  "  Art  Treasures " 
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at  Manchester,  have  an  inlay  of  pale  woods.  The 
commode  has  two  large  "  shaped  "  drawers  and  three 
small  ones  in  the  frame.  The  two  side-panels  of 
the  front  are  bouquets  of  flowers,  such  as  tulips  and 


INLAID     ENCOIGNURE      BY     RIESENER. 

roses  in  vases.  The  centre  panel  has  flowers  in  a 
basket,  a  wheatsheaf,  agricultural  implements,  two 
cloves,  and  other  objects.  The  end  panels  are  in 
a  trellis  inlay  of  a  different  kind  to  that  which  is 
found  on  the  front  of  the  two  encoignures.  There 
is  a  charming  use  of  green  stained  wood.  The 
onnoulu  mounts  are  magnificently  modelled  and 
gilt.     The  caryatid  consoles  at  the  side,  the  scroll- 


work of  the  frames  beneath  the  Eosa  marble  slabs, 
the  "  culot  "  ornament  beneath  the  centre  panel,  and 
the  acanthus-leaf  feet,  are  all  entirely  admirable. 
The  encoignures,  mounted  in  similar  style,  have 
door-panels  inlaid  with  trophies  of 
armour,  a  cock  surmounting  a 
wreath,  and  other  ornaments.  Each 
piece  has  a  drawer  in  its  shaped 
frame.  A  commode  which  has  some 
resemblance  to  the  Windsor  example 
is  figured  ("  Le  Meuble,"  Fig.  64, 
Vol.  II.)  by  M.  de  Champeaux,  and 
is  in  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau ; 
but  the  only  point  in  which  the 
two  are  exactly  similar  is  in  the 
fine  ormoulu  mounts  of  the  feet. 
Eiesener  could  design  his  own  brass 
mounts,  though  there  is  not  much 
doubt  that  he  employed  others  also. 
A  portrait  of  him  exists  which  re- 
presents him  sitting,  pencil  in  hand, 
before  a  design  placed  upon  one  of 
those  oblong  slender  tables  with 
straight  legs  and  a  brass  pierced 
railing  on  three  sides  which  he  made 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.  Al- 
though his  work  shows  great  variety, 
there  are  two  general  characteristics 
which  mark  his  style.  One  is  his 
tendency  to  confine  his  picture  in- 
lay to  a  panel  in  the  centre  of  his 
furniture,  the  rest  being  filled  up 
with  a  trellis  or  lozenge  design. 
Another  great  characteristic  is  his 
fondness  for  elaborate  ormoulu 
mountings,  especially  in  the  "  cein- 
ture  "  or  "  frame  "  of  tables  or  com- 
modes, just  beneath  the  top  slab, 
and  in  the  "culot  "  centre  ornament 
on  the  lower  frame  below,  between 
the  legs.  He  used  tulip,  rosewood, 
holly,  maple,  laburnum,  and  purple 
woods.  He  was  also  partial  to  trel- 
lis inlay  upon  mahogany,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  secretaire  with  Sevres 
plaques  and  little  short  legs  (No. 
1,046)  in  the  Jones  collection.  An- 
other very  fine  piece  in  the  same 
collection  is  the  cupboard  (No.  1,082)  with  floral 
inlay  in  various  woods,  and  exquisite  Gouthiere 
mounts  of  the  freest  possible  execution.  Others  are 
the  pedestal  secretaire  in  tulip  and  king  wood  (No. 
1,117),  two  similar  ones  (1,012  and  1,012a),  and  a 
charming  little  writing-table  of  tulip  and  sycamore 
(No.  1,017).  The  Wallace  collection  possesses  a  most 
celebrated  example — the  bureau  made  for  Stanislas, 
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King  of  Poland,  which  we  shall  have  to  compare 
with  the  bureau  at  Buckingham  Palace.  It  was, 
perhaps,  Riesener  who  popularised  the  use  of  ma- 
hogany and  the  cylindrical-fronted  bureaux  which 
in  England  degenerated  into  those  fearful  pieces  of 
furniture  familiar  to  us  all. 

Riesener's  first  wife,  the  widow  of  Oeben,  died 
in   1776,   and,   six    years    after,   he   married  Anne 


Delacroix,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  widow 
of  Oeben,  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  sale.  Quite 
possibly  he  bought  up  his  own  works  cheap  ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  at  least  it  came 
back  to  appreciative  hands.  Thus  "  No.  205,  Secre- 
taire d'acajou  a  dessus  de  marbre  (du  petit  Trianon)" 
is  adjudged  "  an  citoyen  Riesner,  326  livres ; "  No. 
2,3-10,  "  Une  table  a  ecrire  en  bois  de  palixandre 


INLAID     COMMODE. 


Grezel.  When  he  first  married  he  had  no  resources 
except  his  talents ;  but  on  his  second  marriage  he 
possessed — in  money,  and  owing  for  work  clone  for 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  private  clients — 
more  than  500,000  livres,  without  counting  his 
stock-in-trade  and  other  considerable  effects.  He 
was  in  full  work  when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
Two  pieces  which  were  in  the  Hamilton  collection 
bear  the  dates  of  1790  and  1791' in  their  inlay. 
They  were  made  for  the  Palace  of  Saint  Cloud,  as 
was  to  be  gathered  from  the  mark  put  upon  them 
by  the  officials  of  the  Garde-meuble  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  He  was  appointed  with  David,  the 
painter,  to  guide  the  members  of  the  Convention 
in  their  selection  of  pieces  of  furniture  which  were 
to  be  reserved  from  that  terrible  sale  described  in 
our  introductory  article.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
his  name  as  a  purchaser.  His  operations  were 
probably    facilitated     by    the    fact    that    Charles 


en  mosaique  richement  ornee  de  bronze  dore  d'or- 
moulu,  au  Cn.  Riesner  de  Paris,  3,240  livres;  No. 
2,503,  Une  pendule  de  Le  Pautre,  au  Cn.  Riesner, 
■4,200  livres." 

But  the  glorious  days  of  artistic  furniture  were 
over,  and  things  did  not  mend.  In  the  second  year 
of  the  new  calendar,  on  the  date  of  the  11th 
"  pluviose,  au  II" — a  terminology  which  makes 
one  wonder  who  was  the  stilted  idiot  that  invented 
ib_we  find  our  poor  Riesener,  in  spite  of  having 
discreetly  become  a  "citoyen  "  compelled  to  announce 
a  sale  of  fine  furniture.  A  large  part  of  it  comes 
from  the  private  rooms  of  Versailles  and  Trianon. 
But  the  taste  for  such  fine  things  was  gone,  or  else 
people  had  not  time  for  them,  and  the  sale  had 
no  great  success.  Riesener's  last  years  were  sad- 
dened  by  differences  with  his  wife.  They  divorced 
each  other  as  soon  as  they  got  the  chance  in  the 
new  order  of  things.     He  moved  froni"the  Arsenal, 
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where  he  had  continued  to  live  on  the  royal  con- 
cession which  had  been  made  to  Oeben,  and  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1806,  in  the  "Enclos  des  Jacobins,"  leaving  one 
son,  who  became  a  portrait-painter  of  repute. 

There   are    other    fine    pieces    of    furniture    at 
Windsor    which    may    be   attributed    to    the    most 


versatile  Eiesener,  "without  a  doubt,"  says  M.  de 
Champeaux,  "  the  first  of  the  cabinet-makers  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI."  As,  however,  they 
are  in  an  entirely  different  style  to  that  which  we 
have  been  considering,  we  shall  reproduce  them  in 
a  later  article  when  we  review  the  furniture  with 
Sevres  plaques  and  examples  in  ebony  and  in  lacquer. 


ARTISTIC     "ALPHABETS." 


THEEE  is  vastly  more  than  the  charm  of  the 
old  chap-books  in  "An  Alphabet"  (William 
Heinemann),  which  Mr.  William  Nicholson  has  de- 
signed with  as  much  spirit 
as  originality.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  remem- 
ber the  design  of  "  Per- 
simmon "  in  our  pages 
last  year — Mr.  Nichol- 
son's debut  in  this  style 
of  art — will  realise  in 
some  degree  the  quaint- 
ness,  the  suggestiveness, 
and  the  artistic  quality 
of  these  apparently  rough 
and  summary  pictures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact, 
despite  the  archaism 
affected  in  these  admir- 
able designs — in  two  or 
three  colours  apiece — 
and  despite,  too,  the 
reticence  practised,  the 
character  of  each  respec- 
tive subject  is  truly  and 
unerringly  obtained.  "M 
for  Milkmaid,"  bold  as 
the  rest,  reeks  with  the 
sentiment  of  the  chap- 
book  and  the  horn-book. 
"  T  for  Trumpeter "  is 
ATelasquez-like  in  vigour,  firmness,  spirit,  and  dignity. 
The  masses  of  black  are  happily  introduced  through- 
out. Children  may  not  appreciate  all  of  the  designs, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  are  more 
within  their  understanding  than  some  of  the  pic- 
tures of  these  latter  days,  which,  nominally  addressed 
to  children,  in  reality  make  their  appeal  to  adults. 


THE     BROKEN      HEART. 
(From    "Phil  May's  A  B  £") 


On  the  other  hand,  "Phil  May's  ABC;  forming 
two  humorous  alphabets "  (The  Leadenhall  Press), 
will   be    a    delight    to    old    and    young    alike    who 

can  appreciate  fun  and 
humour,  and  who  could 
see  how  common  subjects 
can  lose  their  grossness 
if  but  the  hand  that  pre- 
sents them  is  refined.  Mr. 
Phil  May's  pen  is  as  skil- 
ful as  ever,  while  he  is 
importing  a  delicacy  into 
his  work  to  a  degree  be- 
yond what  we  have  ob- 
served heretofore.  He 
can  render  character 
in  the  single  line  of  a 
feature,  or  in  the  dot  for 
an  eye,  with  all  his  old 
facility  and  certainty, 
but  he  often  seeks  now 
for  something  more 
subtle  and  complete  in 
the  rendering  of  model- 
ling and  expression. 
Strictly  speaking,  these 
"alphabets"  consist 
practically  of  groups  of 
guttersnipes,East-Enders, 
and  so  forth — without 
any  special  reference  be- 
tween the  art  and  the  letters ;  but  they  are  so  full 
of  humour,  of  human  nature,  of  pathos,  rendered 
with  such  unsurpassable  skill  and  feeling,  that  the 
sketch  almost  suggests  inspiration,  and  the  volume 
is  worthy  to  stand  beside  any  work  of  the  young 
master.  A  good  example  of  the  work  is  here 
reproduced — "  The  Broken  Heart." 


"CASE     A,"     IN     THE     GRAND     CORRIDOR. 
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DECORATIVE  ART  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :   THE  PORCELAIN. 


By     FREDERICK     S.      ROBINSON. 


IT  is  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
porcelain  collections  at  Windsor  within  the 
limits  of  one  paper.  A  volume  would  be  required 
to  do  justice  to  the  hundreds  of  pieces  there  to 
be  found,  and  then  the  tale  of  these  royal  treasures 
would  remain  incomplete,  for  at  Buckingham  Palace 
are  other  splendid  examples  of  Sevres,  and  an 
astonishing  collection  of  Oriental  porcelain  adorned 
with  French  mounts.  We  are  compelled  to  restrict 
our  remarks  to  the  more  important  decorative 
specimens,  which  are  now  no  longer  in  daily  use. 

The  great  ambition  of  the  potters  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  produce  a  genuine  hard  porcelain 
similar  to  the  Oriental,  which  had  been  introduced 
to  Europe  by  the  Portuguese.  How  Bbttcher  the 
German  succeeded  in  1715  at  the  great  Meissen 
factory,  near  Dresden,  is  an  interesting  story  too 
long  to  repeat.  The  exportation  of  the  kaolin  or 
white  clay,  which  was  its  base,  was  strictly  for- 
bidden, and  the  endeavours  of  other  nations  to 
obtain  the  secret  do  more  credit  to  their  persistence 
than  to  their  honesty.  But  technical  artistic  secrets 
of  this  nature  are  bound  to  leak  out  in  time.     One 


of  the  foremen  of  the  Dresden  factory — which  was 
ordered  almost  as  a  prison — escaped  to  Vienna,  and 
from  that  city  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  kaolin 
spread  all  over  Germany.  From  1731  to  175G  was 
the  great  period  of  the  Dresden  porcelain. 

In  England  as  early  as  1698  a  ceramic  factory 
had  existed  at  Chelsea,  and  in  174">,  when  Louis  XV 
gave  exclusive  privileges  for  thirty  years  to  the 
predecessor  of  Sevres,  "  for  the  establishment  of  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain  in  the  manner  of  Saxony 
(i.e.  of  Dresden)  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,"  one  of 
his  inducements  was  the  desire  to  counteract  the  im- 
portation of  the  wares  of  England  and  Germany. 
Chelsea  nourished  exceedingly  from  L750  to  L765, 
and  its  ware  "does  not  disgrace  the  company"  of 
fine  Sevres. 

In  1754,  owing  to  the  buildings  of  Vincennes  being 
too  small,  the  company  formed  by  de  I'lilvv,  brother 
of  Orry,  the  director  of  the  King's  buildings,  moved 
to  Sevres,  where  a  place  less  like  a  factory  than  a 
French  chateau,  with  its  outside  blinds  ami  dorinei 
windows,  received  the  workmen  in  L756.  Though 
unsuited    for   a    factory,  the    new   abode    was    well 
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adapted  for  a  royal  hobby.  A  suite  of  rooms,  in- 
cluding a  chapel,  was  furnished  and  kept  up  for 
the  King's  use  when  he  should  visit  the  porcelain 
works,  in  winch  he  had  at  first  a  third  share. 
Vincermes  had  been  too  far  away  from  Versailles 
and  the  Court.  Though  quantities  of  china  were 
made  for  common  use — generally  of  a  plain  white 
ground  painted  with  flowers  in  patterns  or  medal- 
lions— the  articles  de  luxe,  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, were  the  special  craze  of  the  King  and 
the  nobility.  The  grounds  of  these  were  in  the 
well-known  colours,  "  gros  bleu  "  or  "  bleu  de  roi," 
first  to  be  invented ;  then,  in  1752,  turquoise  or 
"  bleu  de  ciel,"  discovered  by  Hellot.  In  1757 
came  the  "rose  carne  dit  Pompadour,"  called  after 
the  ill-natured  woman  who  cost  the  nation  in  ten 
years'  time  the  sum  of  thirty-six  millions  of  francs. 
She  died  in  1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  good- 
natured  Madame  du  Barry,  after  whom  the  pink 
colour  invented  by  one  Xzrowet  is  erroneously 
called  in  England.  Then  came  "  violet  pense^e," 
"vert  pomme,"  "vert  anglais,"  and  "jonquille."     In 


the  Jones  collection  may  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  nearly  every  colour  that  was 
ever  made  at  Sevres. 

The  products  of  the  factory  attained 
perfection  for  another  good  reason  besides 
that  of  royal  support.  To  pay  his  ex- 
penses, in  1759  Louis  XV  had,  like  his 
predecessors,  resorted  to  a  wholesale  melt- 
ing of  plate.  Even  the  Church  had  been 
"  invited "  to  contribute  to  this  destruc- 
tion. The  nobility,  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  Due  d'Autin,  had  dis- 
covered in  1709  that  they  could  manage 
to  eat  their  dinner  off  earthenware  as 
well  as  off  silver  plate,  were  eager  to  buy 
a  fine  porcelain  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
in  France.  Yet  the  management  of  Sevres 
were  always  in  financial  difficulties,  chiefly 
owing  to  their  methods  of  distribution, 
and  in  1760  Louis  XV  took  over  the 
company,  and  Sevres  became  a  manu- 
facture ray  ale. 

Its  artistic  history  is   very  similar   to 
that  of  the  Gobelins.      At   first  triumphs 
in    colour    were    rightly    aimed    at.      The 
best    painters    and    modellers  —  Boucher, 
peintre  en  titre  to  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Duplessis,  the  King's  goldsmith,  who  sup- 
plied the  shapes  and  the  beautiful  metal 
mounts,  helped   to   make   the  pdte  tendre 
what  it  is.      But   for  every   day   use  the 
pdte   tendre  was   not  perfect.      It  rubbed 
easily,   and  though    it    was  not  so  tender 
as  its  name  implies,  it  was  apt  to  break 
in    clumsy    hands.      The    expense    and     complica- 
tion    of     the     paste,     and     its     habit     of     falling 
during    the    process    of    firing,    were    anathema    to 
the   scientific  potter.     So   the   chemists   set   them- 
selves    to    work,    and     the    hard    porcelain,     pdte 
dure,  was  invented  sixty   years  after  it    had    been 
made    at    Dresden.      Very    interesting   is    the    tale 
of    the  discovery  in  France  of  the  earth    required. 
The    desired    object    was    gained    at    last,   but    at 
what    an    artistic    sacrifice !      The    hard    porcelain 
would    not    give    the    same    depth     of    glaze    and 
softness    of    colour    which    so    beautifully    suffused 
the  pdte  tendre.     The  more  compact  and  less  absor- 
bent material  troubled  the  painters,  and  the  glory  of 
finest  Sevres  was  over.     It  was  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
by  the  chemists,  just  as  at  the  Gobelins  they  were 
abetted    by  the  painters    in    forcing    the    tapestry- 
maker    to   multiply    his    shades    and   overstep    the 
limits  of  his  art. 

From  1740  to  1774  is  the  great  period  of  pdte 
tendre  at  Vincennes  and  Sevres.  In  the  latter  year 
Boileau,  the  able  director,  died,  and  the  manufacture 
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of  the  hard  porcelain  was  first  in  full  swing.  In 
1780  hegan  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  decorated 
with  enamels,  "jewelled"  with  little  drops  set  in  the 
glaze  to  imitate  rubies  and  other  precious  stones. 
There  are  several  specimens  of  this  species  in  the 
Green  Drawing  Room  at  Windsor.  It  may  be 
observed  that  examples  of  jewelled  Sevres  which 
have  a  ground  other  than  "  bleu  de  roi "  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion. 

These  are  beautiful  things,  but  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  porcelain  was  waning.  In  1780 
Hettlinger  the  Swiss,  who,  with  Regnier  as  co- 
director,  succeeded  Boileau,  invented  the  snuff-box 
imitative  of  agate — a  bad  sign  of  artistic  degeneracy. 
He  had  also  a  desire  to  make  biff  things,  and  follow 
the  example  of  the  Gobelins  in  imitating  pictures. 
In  1784  commenced  the  practice  of  copying  sculpture 
in  white  "  biscuit."  Louis  XVI  had  been  as  great 
a  well-wisher  of  the  Sevres  manufactory  as  his 
predecessor.  During  his  reign  the  best  artists  had 
always  been  employed.  Amongst 
the  sculptors  were  Caffieri,  Pajou, 
and  Clodion ;  amongst  the  painters 
Fragonard  and  Boizot,  Julien  and 
Roland.  Up  to  1780  the  inspira- 
tion of  Boucher  and  Watteau  con- 
tinues. Gradually,  says  M.  Havard, 
"  allegory  ceases  to  be  galant  and 
becomes  philosophical."  It  is  the 
ideas  of  the  Revolution  which  are 
approaching — " Friendship  stretches 
a  baud  to  Love,"  "Hymen  conducts  a 
young  Couple  to  the  Altar" — Venus 
and  Cupid  make  way  for  these.  To 
amorous  mythology  succeeds  his- 
tory, with  portraits  of  heroes  arid 
inventors.  An  evilly  inspired  real- 
ism is  superadded,  worthy  of  the 
Revolutionaries  who  voted  that 
Marat's  portrait  should  be  repro- 
duced broadcast  in  tapestry.  "As 
at  the  Gobelins,  the  habit  of  crea- 
tion is  gradually  lost.  Painters  no 
longer  make  special  designs  for  por- 
celain. The  potter  begins  to  bor- 
row from  pictures."  Then  come  the 
financial  and  revolutionary  troubles 
of  1789.  The  workmen  starved,  as 
they  did  at  the  Gobelins,  but  still 
they  worked  and  remained  faithful. 
Botli  factories  survive,  and  flourish 
to  this  day ;  but  the  artistic  glory 
of  Sevres,  the  fine  flower  of  finish, 
the  best  work  of  the  artists  of  the 
old  regime,  who  worked  for  Kings 
of    France    and    a    feudal    nobility, 


belongs   to    the    first    three  or    four  decades    of   its 
history. 

The  collection  of  Sevres,  Dresden,  Chelsea,  and 
other  porcelain  at  Windsor  is  placed  partly  in  eight 
large  cabinets  in  the  corridor,  partly  in  the  Green 
Drawing  Room,  but  large  and  beautiful  examples  are 
scattered  about  on  furniture  in  many  other  rooms. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  first  cabinet  that  we  meet  as 
we  enter  the  corridor.  "  Case  A,"  or  rather  its  con- 
tents—for the  cases  are  not  beautiful — is  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all.  The  centre- 
piece on  the  upper  shelf  in  our  illustration  happens 
to  be  a  piece  of  Worcester  on  three  dolphin  feet 
in  a  Sevres  style.  On  the  white  satin  quilted  back  of 
the  cabinet  are  Chelsea  plates.  The  two  white  vases 
flanking  the  Worcester  centre-piece  are  Sevres  of  a 
pdte  tendre  model,  but  made  of  pdte  dure.  "As  good 
as  possible  of  their  kind,  with  genuine  Louis  XVI 
mounts,"  says  the  inventory  with  pride.  "Worth 
£250    the    pair."     The   outside   end    pieces  on   this 
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shelf  are  Sevres  "jardinieres"  with  dark  blue  ground, 
richly  pencil-gilt,  and  nine  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  painted  with  birds  encircled  in  wreaths  of 
flowers.  The  marks  on  these  are  for  1772  and 
1785,  and  they  are  worth  a  matter  of  £1,500  apiece. 


curling  handles 


The  height  of  these  is  one  foot  five 
inches  each.  The  inventory  marks  them  as  "  Dresden, 
very  good,  fine  old  French  Caffieri  mountings,  £100 
the  pair  " — a  price  which,  we  fancy,  would  be  far 
exceeded  now.    Lurking  in  the  two  corners,  next  to 


'CASE     F.-'— THREE     ROSE     POMPADOUR     VASES     ON     CENTRE     SHELF. 


On  the  lower  shelf  of  "  Case  A"  is  another  Wor- 
cester centre-piece,  flanked  by  two  little  pieces  of 
Tournay,  a  factory  established  in  1750  and  flourish- 
ing most  in  1702.  Then  come  two  magnificent 
Dresden  vases  with  covers  and  splendid  ormoulu 
mounts.  The  ground  of  these  is  dark  blue  and  purple, 
pencil-gilt.  The  pastoral  subjects  on  white  panels 
are  very  strong  in  colour  compared  with  the  painting 
of  Sevres.  Of  one  of  these  we  give  a  large  repro- 
duction for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  fine  detail  of  the 


these  broad  Dresden  vases,  are  two  Sevres  vases  of 
"  gros  bleu  "  with  acanthus  handles  rising  from  the 
lower  body.  These  handles  are  in  white  and  gold, 
and  are  connected  round  the  neck  of  the  vase  by 
a  reeded  and  ribboned  band  in  white,  which  is  very 
pretty  in  effect.  The  panels  are  Oriental  figure- 
subjects  by  the  hand  either  of  Le  Guay  or  Durand 
perhaps,  who  were  both  noted  painters  in  this  style. 
"Cabinet  B"  contains  nothing  but' apple-green 
Sevres  "  vert  ponime,"  and    has  a  very  fine  effect. 
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The  next  case  is  full  of  white  Dresden  painted 
with  flowers.  Amongst  the  numerous  pieces  are 
fine  tureens  with  Cupid  handles  and  lemon  tops  to 
the  covers. 

"  Cabinet  D  "  vies  with  the  cabinet-full  of  "  vert 
pomme  "  which  we  have  mentioned,  by  the  complete- 
ness of  its  series  of  turquoise -blue  Sevres. 
It  includes  sixteen  plates,  en  suite,  with  pale 
turquoise-blue  borders  and  a  medallion  por- 
trait on  a  white  ground  in  the  centre  of  each 
plate,  representing,  in  each  case,  an  historic  lady, 
such  as  Diane  cle  Poitiers.  These  are  of  the 
date  of  1761.  Tureens,  ice-pails,  and  sauce- 
boats  complete  the  cabinet. 

In  "  Cabinet  E,"  which  we  illustrate,  the 
upper  shelf  contains  a  soup  tureen  and  dish 
of  Chelsea,  and  two  superb  Chelsea  vases  with 
covers,  about  thirteen  inches  high.  These  have 
a  dark  blue  ground  and  pierced  handles,  necks, 
and  covers.  They  are  beautifully  painted  with 
conversational  groups.  The  brilliant  scarlet 
of  the  coats  against  the  greyish  background 
of  the  pictures  makes  an  extremely  gay  and 
unexpected  piece  of  colour.  These  are  of  the 
finest  Chelsea,  and  "  certainly  worth  £2,000 
the  pair."  They  appear  again  in  our  illus- 
trations as  pendants  to  a  very  tall  Sevres 
vase,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 

On  the  centre  shelf  are  Chelsea  dishes  and 
small  pieces  of  Tournay.    The  curiously -shaped 
"jardiniere"   on   the  lower  shelf,  which  rears 
its  steeple  head  above  the  centre — a  foot  and 
a  half  high  in  all — is  not  Sevres  work,  though 
it  seems   to   be  at   first   sight.     It   is   Messrs. 
Mortlock's  copy  of  the  celebrated  Buckingham 
Palace  "  Vaisseau  a  Mat,"  to  which  we  referred 
in  our  introductory  article.     This  specimen  of 
modern    English    skill    in    china-painting   was 
made   by   command   of    Her  Majesty  in  1880 
at  a  price  of  240  guineas.     It  was  purposely 
varied    from    its    prototype.      The    ground    is 
"  gros   bleu "   pencilled   in   gold   "  vermicelli." 
One  picture  panel  represents  a  battle  scene, 
with   officers   on   horseback,  illustrated  in  our 
large  illustration  ;  the  other  panel  is  of  flowers. 
There  is  no  danger  of   this  being  confounded 
at  any  time  with  any  original  example,  as  the 
Buckingham  Palace  prototype  has  a  mixture 
of  "gros  bleu"  and  green  for  ground  and  a.  differ- 
ent picture-subject.     Messrs.  Mortlock's  mark  upon 
their   own   piece — in   which    the  pictures  are  paler 
in  colour  than  Sevres  work  would  be — will  prevent 
it    being    confounded    with    the    similar    specimen 
which    is    reproduced    in    colours   in    T.    Marryat's 
"  History  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain"  (second  edition  : 
Murray,  1857).     Further  description  of  this  curious 


form,  made  for  holding  bulbs  or  flowers,  wo  sluill 
defer  till  we  come  to  the  genuine  piece  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

"Case  F"  is  very  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  coin 
tains  most  priceless  treasures.  In  the  upper  shelf  is 
a  Chelsea  soup  tureen  of  white,  dark  blue,  and  gold, 


1 


"CASE    G."— VASE     WITH     SATYR     HANDLES     AND     "CEIL    DE 
PERDRIX"     VASE     PAINTED     BY     MORIN. 


with  birds,  flowers,  and  butterflies,  backed  by  three 
large  dishes,  all  marked  with  the  well-known  anchor 
on  the  back.  The  smaller  pieces  are  Tournay, 
painted  with  oblong  panels  of  birds  and  butterflies, 
the  names  of  the  birds  being  written  under  each. 
This  ware  is  very  pretty,  but  the  gold  pencilling, 
though  elegant,  is  very  thin  and  emptj  compared 
with  the  best  of  Sevres.      In  the  centre  shelf  are 
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the  great  prizes.  These  are  three  pieces  of  the 
colour  "  rose  came  (lit  Pompadour,"  known  here  as 
"rose  du  Barry,"  though  the  only  record,  says  Marryat, 
of  Madame  du  Barry  in  connection  with  Sevres  is  a 
label  affixed  to  two  vases  in  the  model  room,  "Vase 
du  Barry."  It  was,  however,  probably  her  favourite 
colour,  and  her  chateau  at  Vincennes  was  stocked 
with  Sevres,  as  Belle  Vue  was  for  Madame  du 
Pompadour  before  her.  This  lovely  pink,  which 
shows  against  the  ivory-white  satin  as  a  warm 
"strawberry  cream"  colour,  is  quite  superior  in 
quality  to  its  faded  counterpart  in  the  tapestry  of 
the  period.  The  centre-piece,  over  fourteen  inches 
high,  is  painted  with  flowers  and  amours,  and  is 
perforated  to  serve  as  a  "jardiniere."  The  cover  has 
flowers  in  relief,  and  the  date  of  the  piece  is  1757, 
as  the  E  between  the  two  L's  interlaced  signifies. 
The  two  side  vases  en  suite  are  also  perforated, 
In  the  design  of  these  three  the  influence  of  the 
silversmith  upon  porcelain  models  is  very  apparent. 


VASE     BY     MORIN       s™    i>.     207;     AND     CHELSEA     VASES    (see   p.    204).     ENLARGED    REPRODUCTION 


It  is  an  instance  of  one  medium  being  tortured  into 
the  shapes  more  suited  to  another. 

On  the  lower  shelf  are  two  soup  tureens  with 
covers,  ten  inches  high.  The  ground  of  these  is 
turquoise-blue ;  the  handles  and  feet  are  white 
and  gold.  The  blue  is  splendidly  brilliant,  though 
one  tureen  has  a  fire  flaw  at  the  bottom  to 
show  how  difficult  it  was  to  produce  perfect  pieces 
of  this  precious  porcelain.  When  the  practice  of 
forging  Sevres  commenced  in  England,  by  alteration 
of  the  old  stock,  which  was  bought  up  by  dishonest 
dealers,  the  turquoise-blue  was  found  to  be  the 
easiest  to  sophisticate.  There  is  more  of  this  about 
than  of  any  other  colour,  and,  though  difficult  of 
detection,  the  comparative  deadness  of  the  colour 
is  one  sign  by  which  it  may  be  known.  The  double 
"BB"  mark  on  these  signifies  the  date  1778.  Gilt 
artichokes  form  the  knobs  of  the  covers.  The  three 
plates  that  flank  them  are  bordered  with  pale 
diapered  blue  and  white,  and  have  Cupids  in   the 

centre  panels. 

"  Cabinet  G  "  has  on  the 
upper  shelf  of  its  centre 
part  a  splendid  vase  of  a 
"  gros  bleu  "  ground,  with 
raised  trellis- work  on  its 
cover,  richly  pencil -gilt. 
Oval  medallions  of  Cupids 
in  ormoulu  mounts  also 
decorate  the  cover,  which 
rests  on  an  open  rim  of 
vine  foliage  in  ormoulu. 
The  handles  are  satyrs' 
heads,  with  long,  curved 
horns.  The  base  is  of 
ormoulu,  with  a  large  guil- 
loche  ornament  and  four 
lion's-paw  feet.  This  hand- 
some vase  is  one  foot  eight 
and  a  half  inches  high,  and 
has  the  mark  "E,"  proving 
it  to  be  pate  tendre  of  1757. 
On  the  lower  shelf  is 
a  very  tall  vase  of  "  gros 
bleu,"  pencil -gilt  in  the 
dotted  circle  pattern  known 
as  mil  de  p&rdrix.  A  pic- 
ture-subject of  a  quay, 
with  fish,  fishermen,  and  a 
mast  with  a  lateen  sail 
furled  in  the  background, 
adorns  the  body  of  the 
vase.  A  bouquet  of  flowers 
is  on  the  other  side.  This 
vase,  nearly  two  feet  six 
inches    high,    is    mounted 
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with  graceful  ormoulu  handles,  and  its  cover  rests  musical  instruments.  Four  small  rings  take  the 
on  an  open-work  ormoulu  rim.  The  painting  is  by  place  of  handles.  These  are  pate  tendre  of  the  finest 
Morin,  and  is  of  the  very  finest  quality.     We  give  a     quality,  and  worth  at  least  £2,500  the  pair.   The  side 


OAK-LEAF     AND     RIBBON     VASE     AND     TWO     VASES     "EN     CAMAIEU"     l"CASE     H "). 


large  reproduction  of  this  vase,  flanked  by  the  two 
fine  Chelsea  vases  before  described.  Only  two  other 
specimens  of  this  shape  of  Sevres  vase  are  known. 
Mr.  Harvey  Parkes  had  one,  Mr.  Angerstein  the 
other — a  broken  one — a  good  many  years  since.  On 
December  6th,  1873,  a  well-known  dealer  cheerfully 
offered  to  pay  £3,000  for  the  Windsor  vase — if  it 
were  only  for  sale!  It  may  be  noticed  that  on  the 
cover  of  this  vase  there  are  pendent  gilt  garlands 
sunk  in  the  flutes,  just  as  one  finds,  the  little  ormoulu 
hanging  garlands  in  the  flutes  of  contemporary 
furniture. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  of  three  vases  more 
or  less  en  suite  on  the  upper  shelf  of  cabinet  "  H."  The 
centre  is  of  a  dark-blue  ground,  with  ceil  de  perdr&B 
pencilling.  It  has  a  long  oak-leaf  festoon  going  over 
the  centre  medallion,  which  represents  two  Cupids, 
and  a  ribbon  flutters  above  it.  The  medallion  and  the 
base  are  ormoulu  mounted.  This  vase  has  suffered 
misfortune.  Its  top  is  a  clever  wooden  imitation,  and 
the  whole  was  found  in  the  stores  broken  to  pieces. 
It  was  carefully  mended  in  1874.  The  two  vases 
which  flank  this  are  of  a  plain  "gros  bleu"  ground, 
and  are  decorated  with  white  circular  medallions  en 
camaieu-  painted  with  Cupids,  torches,  quivers,  and 


wings  of  cabinets  "  G  "  and  "  H  "  are  filled  with  a  tea 
and  coffee  service  of  the  finest  Dresden,  said  to  be 
"  King's-mark  " — i.e.  when  the  factory,  in  1778,  was 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  King.  It  con- 
sists of  two  crossed  swords  and  a  dot  between  the  hills. 
The  Green  Drawing  Boom  contains  the  celebrated 
dinner  service  which  was  ordered  in  1784  by  Louis 
XVI,  but  only  used  on  two  or  three  State  occasions. 
So  numerous  and  crowded  are  the  pieces  that  they 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  photography.  It  is  "gros 
bleu,"  pencil-gilt.  Each  plate  has  five  medallions, 
separated  from  the  blue  by  a  thin  zone  of  white — a 
large  medallion  in  the  centre  and  four  smaller  ones 
on  the  rims.  The  most  talented  artists,  including 
Dodin  and  Le  Guay,  were  employed  to  paint  the 
pictures,  which  represent  classical  subjects  and 
animals,  and  only  about  a  dozen  pieces  could  'be 
completed  in  a  year.  All  were  of  the  highest  finish, 
defective  pieces  being  replaced  and  the  bad  ones  pre- 
sumably destroyed.  The  details  of  the  Windsor 
inventory  are  copied  from  the  sedulously  kepi 
archives  of  the  Sevres  factory  for  each  separate  piece. 
This  is  important,  as  we  shall  see.  George  I Y  used 
the  service  at  Carlton  House  and  St.  James's  Palace. 
During   that  period    some  of   the  pieces,  doubtless. 
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were  broken,  for  there  are  twelve  missing  in  all. 
In  1882  there  took  place  in  London  an  exhibition 
of  fine  Sevres,  promoted  by  a  well-known  dealer. 
Amongst  the  exhibits  were  sixteen  pieces,  which 
were  said  to  belong  to  the  celebrated  Windsor 
service.     That  could  hardly  be,  for  only  twelve  were 


one  other,  in  the  exhibition  of  1882.  The  Sevres 
archives  are  of  inestimable  value  for  affirming  the 
authenticity  of  a  piece — or  the  reverse  ! 

There  are  also  in  the  Green  Drawing  Boom  two 
other  sets  which  require  notice  in  this  context.  The 
first  is  of  twelve  plates  of  "gros  bleu  "  ground  with 


DRESDEN     VASE.     WITH      LOUIS     XV     MOUNTS 


missing.  They  had  been  collected  by  another  dealer 
of  a  former  generation,  who  in  1840  had  offered  them 
to  Her  Majesty  for  £10,000.  The  offer — very  wisely 
refused — gives  some  notion  of  the  approximate  value 
of  the  entire  service.  These  sixteen  pieces  have 
been  compared  with  the  Sevres  list,  and  found  not  to 
agree  witli  the  record  of  the  twelve  missing  from 
Windsor.  The  discrepancy  between  twelve  and 
sixteen — an  extra  four — seems  puzzling  enough,  but 
is  capable  of  explanation.  In  the  Loan  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1860  there  were  fifteen 
pieces  apparently  belonging  to  this  celebrated 
Windsor  service.  Two  only  of  these  were  the 
property  of  the  dealer  who  made  the  offer  in  1840. 
These  fifteen  specimens  were  similar  to  the  Windsor 
service,  but  were  not  authenticated  by  the  Sevres  list. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  extra  pieces 
made  in  case  of  necessity,  or  else  that  some  of  them 
were  slightly  imperfect,  and  were  condemned  but, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  a  case  like  this, 
not  destroyed.     They  may  have  figured  again,  with 


figures  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  of  Flora,  Ceres,  and 
Pomona  as  centre  subjects,  and  Cupids  on  the 
borders:  the  second  is  a  breakfast  service  of  "gros 
bleu"  painted  with  medallion  portraits  of  celebrated 
painters.  Both  of  these,  though  quite  excellent, 
are  counterfeit.      They  have  the  double  "  L  "  mark 

of    Sevres,   and    underneath    a   signature,   "  S .:' 

The  old  pdte  temlre  was  not  made  after  1804.  In 
1812  the  white  unpainted  stock  was  sold  to  three 
workmen,  Jacquemart,  Peres,  and  Irlande.  These 
men  speculated  in  having  the  stock  finished  as  old 
Sevres,  employing,  in  particular,  for  the  subjects  one 
Soiron,  a  very  clever  painter  and  enameller,  Swiss  by 
origin,  but  working  in  Paris.     He  used  the  signature 

"  S "  here   found.     The  Sevres   Museum  has  a 

coffee  service  of  "  gros  bleu  "  with  portraits  of  Louis 
XIV  and  the  ladies  of  his  Court,  which  these 
workmen  palmed  off  on  Louis  XVIII  as  having 
belonged  to  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.  When  counter- 
feits are  as  clever  as  this,  it  behoves  the  amateur 
of  Sevres  to  be  wary  ' 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR    CASTLE  :     WOODEN     FURNITURE. 

(BY     HER     MAJESTY'S    SPECIAL     PERMISSION.) 

By     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


IN  our  last  chapter  upon  wood -inlaid  furniture  we 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  marqueterie  of  Eiesener. 
He  was  not  the  only  master  in  this  beautiful  style 


new  method  of  shading.  Until  his  advent  shading 
had  been  accomplished  through  scorching  the  little 
pieces  of  veneer  by  plunging  them  into  hot  sand,  or 
else  by  skilful  gradations  with  a  brush  filled  with 
a  biting  acid.  Eoentgen's  method,  which  greatly 
impressed  his  contemporaries,  was  to  attain  the 
modelling  of  his  figures  by  letting  in  small  pieces, 
each  of  suitable  colour  or  duly  tinted,  to  form  the 
shadows,  so  that  the  juxtaposition  of  three  or  four 
pieces  in  successive  tones  produced  the  effect  of 
modelling  required.  He  no  longer  used  "  etching  " 
or  engraving,  or  the  burning  process  to  make  a 
graduated  tint  on  a  single  piece  of  wood.  At 
Windsor  there  is  no  example  of  his  work,  but  at 
South  Kensington,  in  the  Jones  collection,  he  is 
very  well  represented.  An  oval-topped  table  with 
an  inlaid  representation  of  iEneas  carrying  Anchises 
away  from  Troy  is  a  good  example  of  his  style  of 
figure  shading.    A  similar  one  with  the  same  subject 


JAPANESE  CABINET  ON    LOUIS  XIV  GILT  CONSOLE.     ISee  p.  247.) 

of  decoration,  though  he  seems  to  have  understood 
the  artistic  limitations  of  his  craft  better  than  any. 
A  younger  compatriot  was  to  carry  it  by  his 
wonderful  technique  too  near  to  the  confines  of 
realism.  David  Eoentgen  was  the  successor  of 
Eiesener  in  popular  favour.  He  was  born  at 
Nieuwiecl,  in  Germany,  about  1745,  and  became  a 
master  ebeniste,  thanks  to  the  patronage  of  Marie 
Antoinette  in  1780.  He  was,  however,  not  a 
resident  in  France,  but  had  his  workshops  in  his 
native  town,  from  which  he  used  to  make  periodic 
•visits  to  Paris.  The  development  of  inlay  with 
which  the  name  of  "  David  "—as  he  is  sometimes 
known,  or  "  David  of  Luneville  "—is  associated, 
consisted  in  a  use   of   large  figure  subjects  and  a      Japanese   cabinet   on    empire   gilt   console. 
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is  in  the  boudoir  of  the  Marquise  de  Serilly  (No. 
1,736),  which  is  set  up  in  another  part  of  the 
museum.  A  third  example  is  the  large  writing- 
table  (No.  1,076),  with  Sevres  plaques  and  two 
figure  groups  on  the  top,  which  M.  de  Champeaux 
regards  as  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  work. 
These  are  an  addition  to  the  table,  which  had 
originally  only  a  leather  top.  They  represent 
Geographv  and  Maritime  Commerce. 


1790.  He  left  France  completely  at  the  Eevolution. 
The  Convention,  never  averse  to  seizing  anything, 
pronounced  him  an  emigre — on  the  score  of  his 
having  had  a  shop  at  Paris  and  a  diploma  from  the 
queen — and  confiscated  his  stock.  He  died  about 
the  year  1807.  M.  de  Champeaux  compares  him 
unfavourably  with  Eiesener,  though  he  admits  that 
the  vigour  and  brilliance  of  his  inlay  is  remark- 
able.    As  to  the  form  and  shape  of  his  design  and 


LACQUERED     COMMODE,     WITH     CELADON     VASES,     MOUNTED     IN     ORMOULU.      (In    the    Rubens    Room.     See  p.   248.) 


While  admiring  the  skill  with  which  his  inlay 
is  executed,  it  is  permissible  to  regret  that  Roentgen 
should  have  been  tempted  to  embark  upon  the 
inlaying  of  human  figures  nine  or  ten  inches  high, 
instead  of  confining  himself,  as  Eiesener  did,  with 
a  more  correct  taste,  to  quiet  flower-panels  upon  a 
ground  of  lozenge  or  trellis  inlay.  Eoentgen  was 
not  the  first  to  employ  figures ;  Cressent,  a  suc- 
cessor and  pupil  of  Boulle,  and  ebenistc  to  the 
Eegent  Philippe  d'Orleans,  had  made  a  speciality 
in  his  panels  of  children  playing  with  clogs  and 
monkeys,  during  the  Eegency  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Louis  XV's  reign.  These,  however,  had 
not  the  realistic  nature  of  Eoentgen's  work. 

Eoentgen's  flourishing  time  was   from   1780   to 


decoration,    "  the    German    workman,"    he    remarks, 
"  is  crushed  by   the  French  artist." 

Now  this  opens  up  a  very  interesting  subject, 
for  the  truth  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  a  Frenchman  at  all.  Eiesener 
came  from  near  Cologne,  and  Eoentgen  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coblenz,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
many  of  her  most  famous  furniture-makers  France 
was  indebted  to  Germany  and  the  countries  north 
of  France.  In  the  early  years  of  Louis  XIII 
French  furniture  had  so  lost  its  reputation  that 
for  a  royal  present  of  a  cabinet,  recourse  was  had 
to  Germany.  When  the  fresh  impulse  was  born 
for  making  inlaid  furniture,  it  was  the  Dutch  who 
showed  the  way.     We  need  only  repeat  once  more 
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the  names  of  Golle,  Vordt,  Somer,  Oppenord,  and 
Sfcaber,  who  were  all  either  Low  Country  natives  or 
men  who  had  been  apprenticed  there.  For  stone 
inlay  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Italians 
supplied  the  workmen  with  such  names  as  Miglio- 
rini,  Branchi,  and  Giacetti.  Even  for  sculpture, 
Domenico  Cucci,  an  Italian,  was  the  chief  artist 
employed  by  Boulle,  who  himself  was  probably 
Swiss,  if  his  family  did  not  come  from  Flanders. 
The  Caffieri  family,  his  celebrated  successors,  also 
came  from  Rome.  Then  we  get  the  famous  Oeben's 
name,  which  is  not  French,  though  we  have  no  data 
as  to  his  birthplace.  He  is  succeeded  by  Riesener, 
Roentgen,  Beneman,  Janssen,  Weisweiler,  Jacob 
Desmalter.  Amongst  the  very  best  known  of  the 
cabinet-makers  as  many  are  foreigners  as  French, 
and  the  most  famous  are  the  Germans. 

It  seems,  therefore,  quite  unnecessary  for  M.  de 
Champeaux  to  draw  any  distinctions  of  race  between 
Riesener  and  Roentgen.  Neither  would  it  be  wise 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  assumption  that 
French  taste  always  guided  foreign  workmanship. 
The  Caffieri  family  certainly  themselves  helped  to 
make  that  taste,  nor  must  we  forget  Jacques 
Verberckt,  of  Antwerp,  who  directed  the  decorative 
sculpture-work  at  Versailles  during  the  whole  reign 
of  Louis  XV,  and  was  a  most  versatile  artist.  Oeben, 
too,  as  M.  Maze-Sencier  says,  was  "  a  master  of  the 
first  rank,  and  the  expert  Remy  rightly  styled  him 
famous."  Riesener  was  equally  skilful  as  a  designer. 
Roentgen  invented  his  own  technique  and  colouring. 
No  doubt  they  assimilated  French  ideas,  but  in 
their  turn  they  helped  to  guide  them.  It  is  better 
to  agree  with  M.  Havard  ("  L'Ebenisterie  "),  and  to 
extend  his  dictum  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
he  says,  "  It  seems  that  our  craftsmen  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  in  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  seldom 
practised  the  art  of  the  iulayer,  which  necessitated, 
in  particular,  qualities  of  precision,  patience,  and 
perseverance  little  in  accord  with  the  somewhat 
hasty  and  unthoughtful  genius  of  our  race.  These 
qualities,  on  the  contrary,  are  characteristic  of  the 
slow  and  methodical  natives  of  Germany  and 
Flanders." 

It  was  a  happy  concatenation  of.  circumstances 
which  brought  the  patient  and  skilled  foreign  work- 
man to  the  assistance  of  the  Frenchman  with  ideas. 
The  splendid  results  of  their  co-operation  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  attained,  and  it  would  be  a 
very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  partner- 
ship the  labour  only  was  on  one  side  and  the  brains 
on  the  other. 

A  reference  to  Roentgen  was  necessary,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  comparing  him  with  Riesener,  who 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  of  the  inlayers.  We 
should  not,  however,  be  doing  justice  to  the  latter's 


versatility  if  wc  did  not  include  him  amongst  those 
who  produced  the  charming  furniture  which  was 
constructed  either  from  old  Chinese  and  Japanese 
lacquer  panels  or  from  French  imitations  of  lhe 
same. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  lacquer  cabinets  with  gilt 
metal  mounts  are  commonly  known  to  most  of  us. 


LACQUERED     CORNER     CUPBOARD.     WITH     PORPHYRY 
VASE,     MOUNTED     IN     ORMOULU.     (Sec  p.   250.) 

Many  an  old  country  house  contains  a  specimen 
similar  to,  though  perhaps  not  originally  so  line  or 
in  such  perfect  preservation  as,  the  two  which  we 
illustrate  on  p.  245.  They  are  nearly  always  of  the 
same  type,  with  a  large  centre  key-plate  of  fantastic 
shape  profusely  but  sketchily  engraved,  triangular 
corner-pieces,  and  six  or  eight  hinge-plates  on  each 
side.  Their  two  folding  doors  reveal,  when  opened, 
lacquered  drawers  of  various  sizes;  and  they  are 
mounted,    as   a    rule,    though    not   at    Windsor,    on 
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four   spindly   plain    black    legs,  with   perhaps    a    C      Louis    XIV   attempts    at    lacquer  -  producing   were 
curve  at  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  frame,      made.     So  manv  cabinets  of  the  kind  were  included 


ORIENTAL     LACQUER     SIDEBOARD,     WITH     ORMOULU     MOUNTS,     PROBABLY     BY     RIESENER,     AND 
CISTERN     MOUNTED     BY     CAFFIERI.     (See  p.   250.) 


The  Dutch  were  probably  the  first  importers  of 
these,  and  Louis  XIV  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
with  many  of  them  by  the  embassy  from  the  King 
of  Siam,  which  created  such  a  stir  at  his  Court. 
These  cabinets  in  their  original  state  did  not  long 
satisfy  French  taste.  The  cabinet-makers  saw  their 
way  to  turn  them  to  account.  The  panels  were 
divested  of  their  hinges,  were  framed  in  ebony 
stiles,  and  were  decorated  with  the  handsomest  of 
ormoulu  mounts.  The  transformation  was  complete, 
and  though  something  was  lost,  French  furniture 
gained  in  the  process.  There  are  many  fine 
specimens  at  Windsor  like  those  which  we  illus- 
trate. They  look  very  handsome  on  their  gilt 
consoles.  The  most  elaborate  of  the  latter  is  in 
Louis  XIV  style  ;  the  more  simple  and  slender  one 
in  late  Louis  XVI. 

The  French  very  soon  began  to  imitate  the 
Oriental  lacquers.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the 
imitation  was  prior  to  the  adaptation  of  the  genuine 
pieces  into  new  furniture.      In    the   first   years    of 


in  the  inventory  at  his  death  that  it  is  very  likely 
some  at  least  were  imitations.  Huygens,  a  Dutch- 
man, is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  invent  an 
imitation  lacquer  which  was  very  deceptive,  but 
even  earlier  rough  English  attempts  are  found. 
The  "  Livre  Commode "  of  Pradel,  published  in 
1692,  mentions  a  maker,  named  Le  Roy  as  a  painter 
of  all  kinds  of  furniture  "  en  vernis  de  la  Chine." 
The  celebrated  Martin  family  of  four  brothers, 
while  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  Oriental  lacquers, 
discovered  the  varnish  which  has  made  their  name 
famous,  and  which  led  to  the  production  of  that 
charming  furniture  painted  with  flowers  or  Watteau 
and  Boucher  figure  subjects  on  a  fine  gold  (or  some- 
times green  or  red)  ground,  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar.  There  is  no  example  of  this  at 
Windsor,  but  at  Buckingham  Palace  there  is  a 
notable  piece,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  due  course. 
For  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
black  and  gold  lacquer,  of  which  the  Martins  were 
granted  a  monopoly  for  twenty  years  in   1730  and 
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1744.  In  1748  their  several  establishments  were 
declared  "  Manufacture  Nationale." 

Windsor  is  rich  in  this  beautiful  style  of  furni- 
ture, and  Buckingham  Palace  also.  An  elegant 
example,  which  also  is  earliest  in  date,  is  the 
commode  with  two  drawers  which  we  illustrate  on 
p.  246.  This  has  Louis  XV  mounts  in  the  style 
of  Caffieri  (to  whom,  in  another  article,  we  shall 
refer),  but  with  a  certain  Dutch  element  besides. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  beautifully-shaped 
piece  of  furniture  there  is  no  trace  of  the  pomposity 
of  the  earlier  age  of  Louis  XIV.  "We  have  stepped 
into  the  period  of  a  court  life  carried  on  in  private 
rooms   with    less    ceremony    and   greater    intimacy. 


The  long,  lofty  gallery  is  deserted  for  the 


idoii 


scattered  with  a  hundred  little  playful  ornaments 
in  the  Rococo  style  which  purists  condemn.  In 
its  less  extreme  manifestations,  nevertheless,  how 
charming  it  is  !     The  ormoulu  mounts  are  no  longer 


silhouette "  is  here  found  to  perfection.  How 
devoid  of  awkwardness,  and  yet  how  free  from 
weakness,  are  the  lines  of  this  commode !  What 
unity  there  is  between  the  shape  of  the  structure 
and  the  ornament  applied  to  it  may  be  seen  from 
our  illustration. 

A  favourite  device  on  these  pieces  of  furniture 
is  to  raise  the  twisted  ormoulu  stems  of  trailing 
foliage  from  relief  to  full  solidity  so  that  they  may 
be  grasped  by. the  hand  and  act  as  handles  for  the 
drawers.  This  system  of  occasional  complete  solidity 
may  be  found  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the  carved 
oak  panelling  of  rooms  in  late  Louis  XIV  style. 
I  have  seen  a  complete  room  from  the  castle, 
near  Bordeaux,  of  Phcebus  d'Albret,  Baron  de  Pons, 
in  which  the  motive  of  ornament  on  the  oak  panel- 
ling carried  out  almost  exactly  that  of  the  ormoulu 
mounts  on  a  Caffieri  commode  placed  against  the 
wall.     On  the  wall  the  stems  were  detached  merely 


LACQUER     SIDEBOARD,     WITH     ORMOULU     MOUNTS,     PROBABLY     BY     RIESENER,     AND    VINCENNES 
VASE     MOUNTED     IN     THE     STYLE     OF     CAFFIERI.     (Sm  p.   250.) 


confined,  as  in  the  furniture  of  Boulle,  within  the  as  a  wonderful  tour  deforce.     On  the  commode  they 

straight  outline  or  profile  of  the  piece.     They  seem  admirably  serve   a   useful  purpose.     In   the  Jones 

to  run  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  the  "  continuous  collection  are  one  or  two  magnificent  lacquer  Caffieri 

thread   of    brass    married    to.  every   curve   of   the  commodes  with  handles  fashioned  in  the  same  style. 
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The  lacquer  upon  "  bombe  "  or  curved  and  swelling 
furniture  is  probably  of  French  manufacture.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  Oriental  panels  which 
could  be  adapted  into  the  curves  of  the  Louis  XV 
style.  Therefore  the  surface  of  this  commode,  which 
has  a  Eosa  marble  top,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
mirror-like  polish  of  true  Oriental  work.  It  has, 
however,  a  fine  character  of  its  own. 

There  are  two  "  corner  cupboards  "  or  "  encoign- 
ures,"  one  of  which  we  illustrate  on  p.  247,  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  being  en  suite  with  this  commode. 
Their  panels  are  in  black  and  gold  lacquer,  but  the 
borders  are  of  a  red  which  makes  them  very  pleasing 
in  effect.  The  ormoulu  curves,  round  which  light 
foliage  so  beautifully  twines,  are  almost  identical  in 
feeling  with  the  mounts  on  a  book  cupboard  in  rose- 
wood in  the  bishop's  palace  at  Mans  ("  Le  Meuble," 
Fin'.  45,  vol.  ii.),  and  are  very  characteristic.  These 
encoignures  also  have  Eosa  marble  slabs,  and  came 
from  105,  Pall  Mall,  bought  August  3rd,  1829, 
from  Mr.  Owen,  of  Bond  Street."  Whether  the 
commode  is  from  the  same  house  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover,  as  we  were  not  able  to  see  the  back 
of  it,  but  it  is  more  than  probable.  The  two  green 
Celadon  vases  on  the  top  are  mounted  with  good 
ormoulu  ornaments  chased  and  repousse  in  the  same 
style.  On  the  encoignure  is  a  porphyry  vase  with 
ormoulu  mounts  of  the  later  date  of  Louis  XVI. 

We  must  remind  the  reader  that  the  Eococo 
style  of  shell  and  rock  work  and  twisted  endive  leaf 
("feuilles  tordues  enchicoree  ")  has  many  manifesta- 
tions. The  less  pronounced  is  better  than  that  which 
was  carried  to  extremes.  There  are  one  or  two 
clocks  at  Buckingham  Palace  which  will  show  us 
what  it  could  become,  but  we  may  refer  here  to 
one  of  Caffieri's  pieces  of  furniture  as  a  pronounced 
example.  It  is  a  bureau  in  the  collection  of  Prince 
Metternich,  and  is  figured  (Fig.  43,  vol.  ii.)  in  M. 
de  Champeaux's  book  "  Le  Meuble."  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  state  that  Caffieri  was  quite  capable 
of  other  forms  of  design. 

Our  next  illustration  (p.  248)  is  of  a  sideboard  in 
which  the  panels  are  straight  and  probably  of  genuine 
Oriental  manufacture.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
example.  M.  de  Champeaux  says,  "Windsor  Castle 
contains  some  large  pieces  of  furniture  which  come 
from  Versailles.  Amongst  them  are  some  low  side- 
boards with  mounts  representing  female  figures." 
These  he  attributes  to  Eiesener.  He  makes,  however, 
the  mistake  of  referring  to  these  in  connection  with 
the  furniture  with  Sevres  plaques  which  Eiesener 
also  manufactured.  Now  of  the  three  fine  pieces  of 
furniture  with  Sevres  plaques  at  Windsor  not  one 
is  a  "sideboard  with  female  figures."  But  there  are 
three  pieces  of  lacquer  furniture  which  may  be 
described   as  having  terminal   ends  with   figures  of 


women.  We  can  only  imagine  that  his  survey  was 
necessarily  hasty  and  that  he  has  confused  the 
different  pieces  of  furniture.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Eiesener  commode  and  encoignure  which 
we  illustrated  in  our  former  article  on  inlaid  furni- 
ture had  terminal  female  figures  at  the  corners.  In 
our  sideboard,  one  of  a  pair  here  shown  with  three 
mounted  pieces  of  porcelain,  are  similar  figures. 
Moreover,  there  is  rich  ormoulu  scroll  ornament  on 
the  "  ceinture  "  or  frame  (below  the  marble  top  slab), 
and  beneath  the  centre  panel  is  a  rich  "  culot " 
ornament.  These  characteristics  of  Eiesener's  style 
incline  us  to  attribute  this  piece  to  him.  It  is  very 
likely  that  if  it  could  be  moved  his  stamp  would 
be  discovered.  Perhaps  the  finest  examples  of  his 
work  in  this  style  were  bought  from  the  Hamilton 
Palace  collection.  They  are  two  secretaires  from 
St.  Cloud,  sold  for  a  song  at  an  anonymous  sale 
"  le  28  Germinal  an  XI,"  They  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Vanderbilts.  The  fine  pair  in 
the  Vandyke  Boom,  one  of  which  we  illustrate,  are 
six  feet  long  and  fitted  with  three  doors  in  the  front 
and  three  drawers  in  the  frame.  The  mounts  are 
finely  gilt  and  chased.  On  the  top  slab  of  white 
marble  our  illustration  shows  a  beautiful  blue 
Oriental  porcelain  cistern  with  exquisite  scroll 
handles  and  base  of  ormoulu  in  the  style  of  Caffieri. 
This  is  flanked  by  a  pair  of  green  porcelain  vases 
with  mounts,  including  twisted  drop  handles, 
probably  made  for  George  IV.     (See  p.  248.) 

The  other  "buffet"  is  found  in  the  Eubens  Room. 
This  also  might  be  attributed  to  Eiesener,  but  not 
perhaps  with  so  great  probability.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  anyone  on  account  of  its  splendid  corner 
busts.  Clodion  perhaps  might  have  modelled  and 
Gouthiere  have  executed  them.  On  the  top  slab  is  a 
low  chandelier  surmounted  by  a  vase  of  a  Vincennes 
shape,  but  with  the  enamel  "  jewels  "  of  Sevres  pdte 
tendre,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  M.  William- 
son, the  French  connoisseur,  when  he  paid  his  visit  to 
Windsor.  The  ormoulu  base  might  be  by  the  same 
hand  as  that  which  probably  executed,  with  such  beau- 
tiful freedom,  the  mounts  of  the  Oriental  cistern  above 
mentioned — namely  Philippe  Caffieri.  (See  p.  249.) 
,  The  name  of  Carlin  is  best  known  amongst  the 
men  who  began  to  use  up  the  old  Oriental  lacquer 
panels  in  the  construction  of  new  furniture,  because 
they  found  that  the  previously  popular  imitation 
lacquer  was  not  refined  enough  for  their  ormoulu. 
He  became  maitre  ihiniste  in  1766  and  worked  in  a 
pure  Louis  XVI  manner.  In  his  fondness  for  a  profu- 
sion of  ormoulu,  especially  on  the  upper  frames  of  his 
furniture,  he  resembles  Eiesener,  but  his  designs  are 
generally  in  a  smaller,  less  massive  style,  with  much 
detail.  Many  of  his  works  were  made  for  the  Chateau 
de  Bellevue,  the  former  pleasure  house  of  Madame  de 
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Pompadour.  After  her  death  it  was  stripped  of  its 
furniture,  and  the  two  daughters  of  Louis  XV, 
Victoire  and  Adelaide,  lived  there  during  the  reign 
of  their  nephew  Louis  XVI.  They  were  great 
collectors  of  lacquer  and  porcelain,  and  called  in 
Carlin  to  construct  their  furniture  to  match.  The 
circular  table  with  two  tiers  and  Sevres  top  in  the 
Jones  collection  (No.  729)  is  signed  by  Carlin,  and 
another  small  table  (No.  1,058)  has  the  stamps  of 
both  Carlin  and  Pafrat,  his  collaborator.  A  special 
interest  attaches  to  a  cabinet  (No.  1,074)  in  ebony 
and  black  and  gold  lacquer  in  the  same  collection. 
It  has  a  main  panel  lacquered  with  a  large  vase 
of  flowers.  The  edge  mounts  are  elaborate  beads. 
There  are  also  large  corner  rosettes,  and  pretty  little 
leaf  ornaments  in  ormoulu  are  sunk  in  the  flutes  at 
the  corners.  This  is  stamped  N.  Petit,  and  is  said  to 
be  similar  and  companion  to  one  in  possession  of 
Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Carlin  also 
was  addicted  to  the  use  of  these  little  ornaments 
sunk  in  the  flutes  of  panels,  and  legs  of  furniture. 
In  the  Rubens  Room  is  a  very  large  and  striking 
piece  of  furniture  which,  on  account  of  the  profusion 
of  its  mounts,  their  design,  and  the  presence  of  the 
sunk  ornaments  before  described  in  the  flutes  of  its 
round  legs,  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  to  Carlin, 
though  it  is  not  in  lacquer  but  entirely  of  ebony 
veneer.  This  writing-table,  on  eight  legs,  six  of 
which  are  fluted,  is  seven  feet  three  inches  long,  and 
contains  five  drawers.  A  cabinet  on  the  top  of  this 
table  at  the  back  has  eight  deep  drawers  (four  at 
each  end)  and  six  shallow  ones  in  the  frames.  In 
the  centre  is  a  cupboard  with  mirror  doors.  This 
very  handsome  piece  has  an  additional  interest  as 
the  keyhole  mounts  of  foliage  have  the  monogram 
DL  everywhere  repeated.     It  would  be  interesting 


to  know  who  was  the  DL  for  whom  this  was  made. 
It  was  hardly  a  royal  personage,  or  the  monogram 
would  have  been  probably  removed  by  the  Revolu- 
tionists. The  "swag"  wreath  handles  and  the  mag- 
nificent gilding  are  two  very  characteristic  signs  of 
the  work  of  Carlin.  This  effective  piece,  which  is 
placed  under  the  equestrian  portrait  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  helps 
with  the  rest  of  the  black  and  gilt  furniture  to 
make  the  Rubens  Room  one  of  the  most  handsome 
in  Windsor  Castle.  The  vase  on  the  centre  of  the 
verde  antique  top  slab  is  of  blue  Oriental  mounted 
with  angulated  and  curved  ormoulu  handles,  and 
is  probably  the  work  of  Vasson,  who  affected  that 
shape.     (See  p.  251.) 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  furniture  we 
have  been  describing  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Caflieri  style  commode, in  a  straighter  and  more  severe 
manner  than  that  of  the  style  known  as  Louis  XV. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  Revolution  had 
swung  back,  and  a  reaction  had  taken  place  in 
favour  of  straight  instead  of  curved  lines.  At 
Buckingham  Palace  we  shall  find  charming  little 
straight-legged  tables  of  Louis  XVI,  which  at  length 
make  way  for  the  cold  classicality  of  the  Empire. 
In  our  concluding  article  upon  the  Windsor  furniture 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  inlaid  examples  with  Sevres 
plaques  which  became  the  fashion  when  that  porce- 
lain attained  its  great  perfection.  AVe  have  also  to 
notice  the  propensity  towards  plain  mahogany  with 
ormoulu  mounts.  This  phase  will  be  exemplified  by 
the  magnificent  cabinet  made  for  the  Comte  d'Artois 
and  called  after  the  name  of  the  incomparable 
Gouthiere.  This  is  the  pride  of  the  Windsor  Castle 
collection,  and  can  scarcely  be  approached  by  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  world. 


METROPOLITAN  SCHOOLS  OF  ART:  THE  CALDERON  SCHOOL. 


BY     AYMER     VALLANCE. 


rpHE  principle  to  which  the  School  of  Animal 
J-  Painting  in  Baker  Street  owes  its  existence  is 
that,  just  as  a  regular  and  definite  training  is  required 
for  the  proper  understanding  and  delineation  of  the 
human  figure,  so  for  the  correct  representation  of 
animal  forms  a  special  course  of  study  is  no  less 
indispensable.  This  is  obviously  true ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  while  schools  for  human  figure  study 
abound,  it  had  until  recently  no  adequate  means  of 
being  put  into  effect  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  only 
fair,    however,    to  record    that   a  somewhat  similar 


attempt  had  been  made  previously  in  Gower  Street ; 
but,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Frank  Calderon  established 
his  classes  for  the  purpose,  some  four  years  ago,  his 
enterprise  stood  alone.  It  had  to  be  so  far  experi- 
mental that  the  school  was  started  for  landscape 
study  conjointly  with  that  of  animals.  But  the 
rapid  development  of  the  latter  feature,  and  the 
success  which  the  school  began  to  attain,  attracting, 
as  it  has  done,  pupils  from  Fiance  and  America  as 
well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  proved 
how  real  a  want  there  was  for  an  institution  of  the 
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accurate.  Mr.  Eve  leads  the  reader  from  a  primer  of 
heraldry  through  chapters  on  the  origin  of  heraldic 
forms,  the  development  of  heraldry,  its  renaissance, 


process  called  "Rembrandt  Intaglio"  has  not  yel 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  authors).  With  a 
volume    such   as   this   in   existence,   the   public  no 


CHIMNEYPIECE      FOR     ONE     OF     THE     ROOMS     IN     ST.     JAMES'S     PALACE,     AND     STEEL     GRATE     DESIGNED     FOR 

SIR     WATKIN     WYNN     (Adam). 

(From    "The   Chippendale   Period  in   Englisli    Furniture.") 


decadence,  and  final  revival.  The  illustrations 
help  to  render  the  volume  an  inducement  to  the 
popular  study  of  the  art  rather  than  a  deterrent, 
such  as  we  often  find  in  the  more  "scientific" 
handbooks.     (10s.  6d.) 

It  is  extremely  refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a 
volume  as  "Etching,  Engraving,  and  the  Other  Methods 
of  Printing  Pictures"  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.),  by 
Messrs.  Hans  Singer  and  William  Strang.  It  is 
a  book  to  delight  the  artist  and  everyone  truly 
interested  in  the  arts.  Being  above  all  things  a 
"practical"  book,  due  attention  is  accorded  to 
modern  "process  work,"  of  which — as  in  all  other 
cases — a  full  and  lucid  description  is  given  ;  but 
artists  such  as  these  authors  are  naturally  take  up 
a  hostile  attitude  towards  every  method  of  repro- 
duction in  which  the  craftsman  substitutes  himself 
for  the  artist.     (We  observe,  however,  that  the  new 


longer  has  any  excuse  for  ignorance  as  in  any 
method  of  engraving  in  any  of  its  manifold  expres- 
sions and  demonstrations.  Iierr  Singer's  admirably 
informed  text  has  been  illustrated  by  Mr.  Strang 
with  embellishments,  which  are  in  the  completesl 
sense  illuminations  of  the  text.  The  versatility  of 
the  latter  is  seen  with  the  ease  in  which  in  nearly 
every  case  he  has  demonstrated  the  process,  partially 
failing  only  in  that  of  "engraving"  wherein  tin1 
technique  of  the  burin  work  is  nut  so  expressive  as 
it  should  be.  The  bibliography,  which  contains  all 
the  principal  volumes  published  upon  (he  subject 
from  1583  to  the  present  time,  is  extraordinarily 
complete — indeed,  the  only  volumes  which  we  miss 
are  Colonel  Waterhouse's  "  Practical  Notes"  of  L890 
and  Mr.  Lawrie's  *'  Facts  about  Processes"  of  L895. 
It  is  a  book  that  claims  unqualified  commendation. 
(15s.  net). 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE  :       ITALIAN     AND     FRENCH     BRONZES. 


I  BY     SPECIAL     PERMISSION    OF     HER     MAJESTY.) 
By     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


IN  our  former  article  on  bronzes  and  marble  busts 
were  chiefly  illustrated  portraits  of  historic  in- 
terest. We  come  now  to  the  fine  series  of  subject 
groups  and  single  figures,  and  those  French  works 
which,  serving  as  candelabra  and  the  like,  may  v  be 
fairly  described  as  "furniture"  bronzes.  Let  us, 
however,  again  beware  of  attaching  any  slighting 
signification  to  this  expression.  These  bronzes  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  most  exquisite  finish,  and 
from  the  hands  of  the  sculptors  who  executed  the 
important  works  in  marble  and  bronze  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  We  have  occasion  to  admire  over 
and  over  again  the  beautiful  specimens  of  furniture 
in  the  Royal  collections.  These  would  not  be  what 
they  are  unless  the  sculptor  had  loyally  co-operated 
with  the  designer  of 
furniture  to  produce 
a  masterpiece.  Our 
illustrations  will  show- 
that,  conversely,  the 
furniture-maker  A.  C. 
Boulle  was  also  an 
accomplished  sculptor, 
besides  being  one  of 
the  greatest  masters 
of  an  art  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  such 
men  as  Cafneri  and 
Clodion. 

But  before  survey- 
ing the  masterpieces 
of  French  eighteenth- 
century  art,  we  must 
remember  that  Italy 
is  the  true  home  of 
bronze  sculpture,  and 
that  we  have  one  or 
two  important  Italian 
groups  to  describe. 
For  the  proper  display 
of  sculpture  in  bronze 
with  its  deep  local 
colour,  a  strong  sun- 
light is  required, 
which  is  the  excep- 
tion in  more  northern 
countries.  Moist 
climates  are  not 
favourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  surface 


RAPE     OF     THE     SABINES. 
{Bronze  of  Bologna's  Marble.) 


or  "  patina "  which  is  the  collector's  delight,  but 
rather,  as  in  our  London  statues,  to  an  accretion 
of  mere  smoke  and  dirt.  Moreover,  it  was  in  Italy 
that  the  re-discovery  of  innumerable  antique  frag- 
ments caused  such  an  enthusiasm  for  works  in 
bronze.  The  awakening  of  art  in  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance showed  itself  full  early  in  magnificent  works 
in  this  material.  The  researches  of  Donatello  and 
Brunelleschi  in  Rome  for  antique  remains,  and 
their  emulation  of  them,  are  stories  well  known. 
The  names  of  Andrea  Pisani,  Ghiberti,  Verrocchio,  and 
Pollaiuolo,  are  indelibly  stamped  on  splendid  works 
in  bronze,  and  the  influence  of  the  goldsmith — so 
often  in  those  days  the  teacher  and  trainer  of  the 
painter   and    the   sculptor — may    be    noted    in   the 

delicate  incised  work 
of  the  portrait  busts 
which  illustrated  our 
former  article.  This 
passion  for  finish  is 
found  again — though 
under  a  different 
aspect — in  the  French 
sculpture  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth 
centuries,  a  natural 
consequence  of  the 
custom  which  sent 
every  painter  and 
sculptor  in  those  clays, 
for  long  years  of  train- 
ing, to  Italy. 

The  Royal  collec- 
tions do  not  contain 
specimens  of  the  great 
early  Italian  masters. 
Our  first  illustration  is 
of  a  fine  contemporary 
reproduction,  two  feet 
high,  of  Bologna's 
famous  marble  group 
of  "The  Rape  of  the 
Sabines"  at  Florence. 
The  small  wax  frag- 
ment in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum 
of  the  same  subject  is 
well  known  to  stu- 
dents, and  has  inspired 
at    least  "one    modern 
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painter.  Giovanni  Bologna  was  not  an  Italian,  but 
a  Flemish  sculptor,  who  came  from  Douai.  "  He  is, 
indeed,"  says  Vasari,  "a  young  man  of  singular 
talent."  His  great  works  were  the  fountain  at 
Bologna,  with  figure  of  Nep- 
tune nine  feet  high,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  I. 
He  had  many  pupils,  who 
helped  him  to  make,  as  most 
Italian  sculptors  did,  the 
thousand  and  one  ornamental 
objects  of  all  kinds  in  bronze 
— inkstands,  door-knockers, 
candlesticks — such  as  are  so 
admirably  illustrated  in  the 
Soulages  collection  at  South 
Kensington.  Nothing  was  too 
trivial  for  the  sculptors  of  the 
Renaissance  so  long  as  it  was 
justified  by  the  example  of  the 
antique,  which  they  venerated, 
and  gave  them  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  decorative 
talents. 

As  to  the  authorship  of 
the  fine  bronze  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  next  illustration 
there  is  complete  uncertainty. 
It  is  called  "  Diana  and  An- 
taeus," but  we  know  of  no 
legend  which  connects  the 
two.  There  was,  however,  an 
Antaeus,  king  of  Erasa  near 
Cyrene,  who  had  a  daughter 
Alceis,  or  Barce,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  him  who  should 
conquer  in  a  foot  race ;  and 
the  prize,  as  Pindar  tells  us, 
was  won  by  Alcidamas.     We 


DIANA     AND     ANTAEUS, 
((//•blown.) 


— '^but  it  is  not  known  as  such,  nor  is  the  group  in 
his  manner.  Neither  does  it  agree  with  that  of 
Francavilla  (Pietro) — pupil  of  Bologna,  1548-1618. 
I  am  therefore  the  mine  disposed  to  ascrihe  it  to 
Franz  Aspruck  and  to  think 
it  is  the  work  referred  to  by 
Brulliot.  It  is  an  important 
and  fine  original  work,  and 
probably  represents  Achilles 
carrying  off  Briseis.  The  bow 
would  refer  to  the  father,  a 
priest  of  Apollo !  "  Here  is  a 
pretty  excursion  into  the  mists 
of  expertism,  when  we  can 
neither  settle  as  to  the  subject 
or  the  attribution  !  The  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Fortmun  that 
the  subject  is  Achilles  and 
Briseis  seems  to  be  very  far- 
fetched, and  the  attitude  of  the 
charmingly  modelled  female 
figure  with  her  upraised  fin- 
gers, inclines  us  against  it. 
The  bow  would  hardly  be 
added  for  such  a  recondite 
reason  as  that  which  he  offers. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  no 
known  monogram  of  Adrian 
de  Tries,  but  although  the 
detailed  treatment  of  the  ana- 
tomy is  unlike  him,  the  pose 
strongly  reminds  us  of  his 
Mercury  carrying  a  nymph,  a 
life-size  cast  of  which  is  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  man's  figure  seems  of  an 
Italian  character.  Long- 
limbed  and  not  very  happily 
posed  on  his  somewhat  bandy 


gather  from  the  inventory  that  it  is   the  top   of  a  legs,  which  are   the   drawback   of    a   fine   work,  he 

fountain,  the  vase  of   which  is  perhaps  somewhere  reminds    us    strongly    of    another    Italian    fountain 

hidden  away  in  the  stores.     Its  present  position   is  figure  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  of  which, 

on   the   Flemish   ebony  cabinet,  with  elaborate  gilt  alas  I    the  author  is  equally  unknown, 

mounts,  which  we  illustrated  in  our  second  article.  The    David  with  the  sling,  one  foot  ten  inches 

It  is   of    a    fine   light- brown    patina — not   highly  high,  is  a  fine  contemporary  bronze  after  the  marble 

polished,    and    three    feet    two   inches   high.      Mr.  in  the  Villa  Borghese  by  Lorenzo  Bernini,  1598-1680. 

Fortnum   says   it   is   "a  very    line    bronze  bearing  This  great  architect  and  sculptor  of  a    Neapolitan 

the    monogram    $.,  of    an    artist    of    the   school    of  family  worked  little  in  bronze  himself,  but  he  did  in 

John  of  Bologna.    Brulliot  in  his  dictionary  of  mono-  marble  everything  that  technique  could  accomplish, 

grams  (i.,  p.  43)  gives  this  monogram  as  occurring  except  the  repose  and   majesty  of  his  predecessors, 

on  a  bronze  group  which   belonged   to   a  family  of  The  face  of  this  David  is  rather  thai   of  an    Italian 

Augsburg.     It   may  be  that   of   Franz  Aspruck,  a  scoundrel  than  of  the  young  shepherd  of  Palestine. 

goldsmith  of  Brussels,  who  was  living  at  Augsburg  Bernini  it  was,  it  will  be  remembered,  who  made  a 

about  1598-1603.     It  might  be  that  of  Adrian  de  marble  bust  of  Charles  I  of  which  the  bronze  bust 

Vries  (Fries)" — whose  relief,  the  Triumph  of  Maxi-  reproduced  in  our  former  article  was  possibly  a  copy. 

milian,  we  reproduced  in  our  first  article  on  bronzes  The    original    marble    bust,    made    from    Vandyck's 
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three  heads  of  Charles,  now  at  Windsor,  which 
caused  Bernini  when  lie  saw  them  to  cry  "  Ecco  il 
volto  funesto !  "  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  White- 
hall in  1697.  Henrietta  Maria  had  been  so  pleased 
with  it  that  she  wrote  herself  to  Bernini  in  1639 
commissioning  a  companion  bust  of  herself  also  to 
be  made  from   drawings   or  pictures,  which,  as   the 


DAVID     WITH     A     SLING. 
{AJter   Bern!,,,.) 

civil  war  supervened,  was  never  executed.  In  1665 
Louis  XIV  sent  Bernini  a  flattering  invitation  to 
ciime  to  Paris.  The  artist  came  with  a  numerous 
retinue  and  great  pomp.  He  confined  himself  to 
sculpture  during  the  eight  months  of  his  stay  and 
did  not  interfere  with  the  designs  which  Claude 
Perrault  was  then  making  for  the  Louvre.  His 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  finished  when  he  was  eighteen, 
showed  an  excellence  which  he  perhaps  never  sur- 
passed. His  great  architectural  work  is  the  Colon- 
nade of  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  and  he  died  in  1680, 
leaving  £100,000,  a  vast  fortune  for  an  artist  in 
those  days,  Co  his  family. 


Bernini's  influence  helped  to  develop  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV,  florid  and  finished  but  not  entirely 
devoid  of  the  dignity  of  former  art.  His  chief  work 
in  bronze  is  the  baldacchino  of  St.  Peter's,  and  he 
had  many  followers,  such  as  Algardi,  to  whom  may 
be  ascribed  the  fine  bust  of  Innocent  X  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  (No.  1,088),  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
by  Bernini,  a  fine  portraitist  himself.  This  artist 
who,  if  he  had  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  might 
have  been  numbered  amongst  the  very  great,  is  the 
last  of  the  important  sculptors  of  Italy.  Bronze 
sculpture  was  not  much  encouraged  there  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  there  was  great 
demand  for  ornamental  objects  and  statuettes  copied 
from  the  antique.  Windsor  boasts  a  good  number. 
The  nymph  and  young  satyr  of  our  illustration  is, 
perhaps,  by  Giovanni  Zoffbli  of  Florence,  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  eighteenth  century  Italian  bronzists, 
or  else  by  F.  Bhigetti,  who  worked  at  Bome.  For 
the  fine  work  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries  we  must  turn  to  France,  where 
Louis  XIV's  glory  gave  an  impetus  to  every  art. 

We  reproduce  an  ormoulu  group  which  displays 
the  versatility  of  the  great  Andre  Charles  Boulle, 
and  which  shows  that  his  diploma  as  a  sculptor  was 
not  given  to  him  by  Louis  XIV  for  nothing.  This 
is  one  of  a  pair  which  symbolise  the  art  of  sculpture 
and  some  one  of  the  sciences.  There  is  a  vigour  and 
masculine  character  about  the  figures  which  classes 
them  as  very  early  eighteenth,  if  not  late  seventeenth 
century  work.  The  pedestals  on  which  they  are 
placed  are  beautiful  examples  of  ormoulu  and  Boulle 
decoration.  They  are  in  white  metal  and  brass  on 
dark  shell,  and  a  capital  instance  of  the  skilful  com- 
bination of  the  curves  of  ormoulu  mounting  with 
those  of  the  inlay.  The  chasing  of  the  ormoulu  is 
very  crisp  and  sharp,  worthy  of  the  finest  period  of 
this  style  of  decoration.  These  were  exhibited  in 
the  special  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in  1862, 
and  are  described  as  "a  pair  of  groups  in  gilt  bronze 
and  ormoulu  on  black  boule  pedestals ;  two  of  a  set 
of  four  allegorical  compositions  typical  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  Probably  by  Charles  Andre  Boulle, 
circa  1700.  Height  two  feet  one  inch,  width  eleven 
inches."  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
other  two  groups — if  they  still  exist — at  Windsor. 

Not  far  from  these  groups  in  the  corridor  are 
the  two  celebrated  bronze  babies  of  Pitralle,  ex- 
hibited  at  South  Kensington  in  1862.  One,  a  boy 
with  an  empty  birdcage,  is  signed  "  Pigalle  fecit  1733," 
and  is  one  foot  seven  and  three-quarter  inches  high. 
Jean  Baptiste  Pigalle,  as  we  gather  from  d'Argenville 
("  Vies  cles  Fccmeux  Sculpteurs  "  1787),  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1714,  the  son  of  a  menuisier  entrepreneur — master 
carpenter — cles  batimens  du  roi.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  a  want  of  facility  which  obtained  for  him  from 
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his  companions  the  nickname  of  "Tete  de  boeuf." 
However  this  may  be,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  inter- 
fered much  with  his  success,  for  he  produced  this 
delightfully  natural  bronze  of  a  baby  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  Like  most  artists  he  went  to  Rome  for 
seven  years,  and  worked  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  eleven  at  night.  At  twenty-five  he  did  a  Mercury 
of  which  his  master  said,  "  My  friend,  I  should  like 


to  the  king  and  see  his  Mercury  and  his  Venus 
again.  The  king  asked  at  a  state  supper  who  the 
Frenchman  was  amongst  the  people  looking  on. 
"Tell  the  king,"  said  a  friend  of  Pigalle.  "  that  it  is 
the  author  of  the  Mercury."  Now  the  king  had 
lately  been  much  incensed  by  an  article  in  the 
French  paper  of  that  name,  and  immediately  jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  Pigalle  was  "  the  author  "  of 


NYMPH     AND     YOUNG     SATYR. 
(By  Zojfoli  or  Rliigetti.) 


to  have  done  it  myself."  This  praise  encouraged 
him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  elected  an  Associate.  One  day  when 
the  Mercury  was  on  view  in  his  studio  a  stranger 
came  in  and  admired  it  so  much  that  he  said,  "  The 
ancients  never  did  anything  finer."  ■  Pigalle,  who 
was  quietly  listening  to  all  opinions  that  were  being 
expressed,  exclaimed  in  modesty,  "  Monsieur !  Have 
you  well  studied  the  statues  of  the  ancients?" 
"Eh,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  stranger,  who  did  not 
know  he  was  addressing  the  sculptor  himself,  "have 
you  well  studied  that  figure  there  ? " 

Pigalle  made  a  Venus  to  accompany  his  Mercury, 
and  both  were  given  by  Louis  XV  in  1748  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  A  curious  incident  befell  the 
sculptor  when  he  went  to  Berlin  to  pay  his  respects 

12G 


it,  he  treated  him  coolly.  When  he  learnt  the  foolish 
mistake  that  he  had  made,  he  told  his  librarian  to 
express  his  mortification  at  being  so  misinformed. 
Upon  the  subject  of  these  bronze  children  d'Argen- 
ville  says  :  "  We  have  a  pleasant  recollection  of  a 
child  holding  a  cage  from  which  his  bird  has  escaped. 
Its  naivete'  commended  it  highly,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  nothing  more  true  to  nature  had 
ever  appeared  in  that  manner."  It  will  be  seen  from 
our  illustration  that  this  high  praise  is  deserved. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  these  two 
charming  bronzes  done  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  period  during  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  thai 
nothing  unaffected  was  produced.  This  is  pure  non- 
sense. Pigalle  was  not  the  only  sculptor  who  could 
do    natural    work.      To    mention    only    one    other 
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Houdon  has  earned  the  same  praise.  "  To  match  the 
boy,"  says  d'Argenville,  "Pigalle  at  the  end  of  his  life 
modelled  a  little  girl  holding  a  bird  that  has  flown 


BRONZE     GILT     GROUP     OF    THE     SCIENCES.     (One    of    a    Pair) 
(By  Andre  Charles  Boulle.) 

away  from  its  cage.  This  is  the  companion  of  our 
first  illustration,  and  is  equally  charming.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  artist  has  succeeded  after  an  interval 
of  fifty  years  in  producing  a  sequel  so  worthy  of  the 
original.  This  little  girl,  one  foot  six  inches  high, 
is  signed  "  Pigalle  F.  1784" 

One  of  the  great  moments  of  Pigalle's  life  was 
when  Bouchardon  chose  him  to  finish  his  monument 
of  Louis  XV,  an  equestrian  statue  set  up  by  the 
city  of  Paris  in  1749,  "  the  richest  monument  of  the 
century."  Boucbardon  was  not  a  personal  friend  of 
Pigalle,  but  he  had  such  respect  for  his  talents  that 
before  his  death  he  begged  the  municipal  authorities 
to  entrust  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  to  the  latter, 
who  followed  Boucbardou's  designs  religiously. 
Pigalle  had  refused  the  order  of  Saint  Michael 
because  his   elders,  Bouchardon  and   Lemoyne,  had 


not  been  decorated  with  it.  When  Bouchardon 
died,  and  Lemoyne  preferred  a  pension,  he  accepted 
the  cordon.  Pigalle  was  a  man  of  a  noble  nature,  an 
honest  and  wildly  generous  disposition.  "  Dear  to 
the  arts,  to  bis  family  and  friends,"  he  died  in 
1785,  rector  and  chancellor  of  the  Academy. 
D'Argenville  sums  him  up  in  these  words  :  "  He 
had  less  invention  than  talent,  less  scope  than 
correctness  in  his  ideas;  but  if  we  cannot  place  him 
amongst  the  men  of  genius,  we  can  willingly  rank 
him  amongst  those  artists  who  have  reflected  honour 
upon  the  French  school." 

The  wonderfully  finished  bronze  of  Prometheus 
witli  the  eagle  pecking  at  bis  liver  is  signed  "  F. 
Dumond  Fecit  1710."  This  is  a  very  fine  work, 
with  a  lightish  brown  patina,  and  full  of  vigour. 
Francois  Du  Mont,  or  Dumond,  was  born  in  1688, 
the  son  of  a  painter  of  the  "community  of  Saint 
Luke,"    and    won    all    the    prizes    at    the  Academie 


BOY     AND      BIRDCAGE. 
(By  Jean   Baptiste  Pigatle.) 


Eoyale.  He  married  into  an  artistic  family,  his  wife 
being  Anne,  daughter  of  Noel  Coypel,  a  director  of 
the  Academies  of  Painting  of  France  and  at  Eome, 
and    sister    of  Antoine   Coypel,   who  was  "  premier 
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peintre  clu  roi."  Dumond  was  very  precocious.  He 
was  made  an  Academician  at  twenty-three.  He  was 
much  employed  by  the  Due  d'Antin  on  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  his  chateau  de  Petit  Bourn  the  fate  of 
which  his  work  has  shared.  In  1725  he  did  four 
nine-foot  figures  of  Scrip- 
ture personages  for  the 
church  of  Saint  Sulpice, 
which  were  much  approved 
of  by  connoisseurs.  He 
came  to  an  unfortunate  and 
untimely  end.  Whilst 
working  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Due  de  Melun  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans 
at  Lille  he  broke  his  leg, 
owing  to  the  collapse  of  the 
scaffold  upon  which  he  was 
giving  the  finishing  touches. 
D'Argenville  remarks: 
"The  treatment  in  Flanders, 
very  unlike  our  own,  does 
not  make  much  use  of  let- 
ting blood.  He  was  only 
bled  once,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  during  which 
he  spat  blood,  he  died  in 
1726." 

There  is  another  work 
probably  by  Dumond  at 
Windsor,  but  it  is  not  an 
original  one.  It  is'  a  Pluto 
and  Proserpine  three  feet 
five  inches  high,  after  the 
group  by  Francois  Girardon 
in  the  garden  at  Versailles. 
Girardon,  born  in  1630,  was 
a  supple  sculptor  too  apt 
to  be  dominated  by  stronger 
minds.  Employed  by  the 
great  Le  Brun  in  1662 
"  Girardon's  complaisance 
degenerated  almost  into 
blind  submission."   Four  out 

of  seven  marble  figures  for  the  "  Bain  d'Apollon  "  at 
Versailles,  for  which  Le  Brun  made  the  general  de- 
sign, were  by  Girardon.  D'Argenville  says  he  "wor- 
shipped success  "so  much  that  even  in  his  private 
commissions  "  you  recognise  the  taste  in  design  of 
the  first  painter  to  the  king" — Charles  Le  Brun. 
Girardon's  most  important  work  was  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV,  twenty-one  feet  high,  set  up  in 
the  Place  Vendome  in  1699.  "  Not  to  trouble  about 
the  bad  taste  which  has  dressed  the  head  of  a  king- 
habited  as  a  hero  of  antiquity  witli  an  enormous 
periwig.    .    .    .    the    statue    is,   all    the   same,  a   big 


machine  which  necessarily  required  brains  to  execute 
it."  In  our  first  article  on  bronzes  we  gave  a  small 
reproduction  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV 
with  a  wig  and  in  Roman  armour.  This  is  probably 
a  copy  of  one  of  Girardon's  colossal  monuments.     A 


PROMETHEUS     AND     THE     EACLE. 
(fly  Francois  Dumond. ) 

first  statue  of  Louis  had  proved  too  small  forjts  place 
and  was  given  to  Marshal  Boufflei'S  I'm'  a  country 
house  which  he  intended  to  put  up  near  Beauvais. 
The  mansion  was  never  erected,  and  the  Comte  de 
( Villon,  the  next  owner  of  the  property,  found  the 
statue  in  a  solitary  wilderness,  and  it  was  transported 
to  Beauvais.  D'Argenville  mentions  two  small 
reproductions,  about  three  feel  high,  of  this  figure. 
There  is  at  Windsor,  in  the  corridor,  besides  the 
smaller    statue    which    we    illustrated  one 

which  might  also  be  a  reproduction  of  Girardon's 
work. 
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BY     LEADER     SCOTT. 


WE  are  accustomed  to  the  discovery  of  lost  works 
of  art  in  Florence,  and  generally  take  such 
excitements  calmly.  But  we  do  not  often  get  an 
important  discovery,  at  such  a  very  a  propos 
moment,  as  the  finding  of  Vespucci's  portrait  and 
Ghirlandajo's  lost  fresco  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  Vespucci  centenary  fetes. 


The  world  rolled  on  for  centuries,  and  the  old 
paintings  under  the  whitewash  were  forgotten  till 
Vespucci's  centenary  set  every  one  seeking  for  the 
things  appertaining  to  him. 

First  the  architect,  Signor  Spighi,  found  an  ancient 
shield  in  a  corner  of  the  church  near  the  tower.  It 
was  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  Vespucci,  and 


DETAIL     OF     GHIRLANDAJO'S     VESPUCCI      FRESCO. 


AMERIGO     VESPUCCI. 


The  last  representative  of  his  line  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a  charming  little  grey-haired  Comtesse 
de  Talon,  and  now  we  may  compare  her  with  her 
great  ancestor  as  he  appeared  in  life,  for  Domenico 
Ghirlandajo,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a  first-rate 
cinque-cento  portrait  painter.  Nothing  can  be  more 
lifelike  than  the  family  groups  in  this  work,  which 
has  the  further  interest  of  being  one  of  Ghirlandajo's 
first  pictures.  It  must  have  been  painted  about 
1476  or  1477,  as  it  was  prior  to  the  "  Cenacolo  " 
in  the  same  convent,  which  was  painted  in  1480. 

Vasari  says  in  his  life  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo : 
"  His  first  pictures  were  in  the  Vespucci  Chapel  in 
All  Saints'  Church,  where  is  a  dead  Christ  with  some 
saints,  and  over  an  arch  [  Vasari  should  have  said  above 
in  an  arch]  is  a  'Mercy,'  in  which  is  the  portrait  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  made  the  voyage  to  the 
Indies."  Bottari,and  Milanesi,  the  learned  annotatorof 
Vasari,  assert  that  in  1616,  when  the  Vespucci  Chapel 
was  ceded  to  the  Baldovinetti  family,  the  frescoes 
were  whitewashed  over,  a  painting  of  St.  Elizabeth 
on  canvas  by  Matteo  lloselli  being  placed  over  them. 


had  a  funereal  inscription  to  "  Amerigo  Vespucci  pios- 
terisque  suis."  This  Amerigo  was  the  explorer's  grand- 
father.    The  architect  searched  for  a  tomb  in  vain. 

Then  came  Boberto  Bazzoli,  a  learned  father  of 
the  order  of  the  Minori  Osservauti,  who  had  been 
engaged  for  some  years  in  compiling  a  history  of  his 
church.     He  thus  describes  his  part  in  the  discovery. 

"  On  the  first  of  February,  Guido  Carocci,  the 
Inspector  of  Monuments,  came  to  visit  the  church 
of  Ognissanti  in  fulfilment  of  his  office.  He  had 
finished  his  survey  and  was  going  away,  when  I, 
overcoming  my  natural  timidity,  addressed  him  and 
said  that,  according  to  my  researches  on  the  history 
of  this  church,  there  ought  to  exist  two  antique 
frescoes  which  were  placed  there  in  the  time  of  the 
I'miliati;*  that  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Elizabeth  they 

*  The  fathers  of  the  Umiliati  who  perfected  the  "  Arte  della 
Lana "  (Guild  oE  Wool)  came  to  Florence  in  1239  and  were 
given  a  church  outside  the  Porta  al  Prato.  This  being  found 
inconvenient,  they  were  in  1251  transferred,  within  the  walls,  to 
Santa  Lucia  al  Prato,  and  after  that  built  a  church  for  themselves, 
which  they  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  next  their  convent.  Here  they 
remained  till  1564,  when  the  Franciscans  came.   ' 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     WINDSOR     CASTLE  :       LATER    WOODEN     FURNITURE. 


(BY     SPECIAL     PERMISSION    OF     HER     MAJESTY.) 
BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON 


IN  previous  articles  upon  furniture  we  dealt  with 
the  tortoiseshell  and  brass  inlay  of  Boulle,  the 
inlaid  wood  of  Eiesener,  and  the  lacquer  of  the 
East  and  its  imitation  in  Verms-Martin.  We  have 
now  to  consider  two  new  styles  characteristic  of 
the  end  of  Louis  XV's  reign  and  of  the  period  of 
Louis  XVI. 

It  was  about  17G7  that  pictures  of  importance 
were  first  painted  on  plaques  or  slabs  of  Sevres 
porcelain.  Louis  XV  presented  to 
the  King  of  Denmark  three  figure 
pictures  painted  on  this  china  after 
Genest,  Pierre,  and  Vauloo.  From 
1767  to  1779  many  similar  ones, 
averaging  in  value  from  1,200  to 
1,500  livres,  and  in  size  about  ten 
and  a  half  inches  by  twelve,  were 
shown  in  the  annual  exhibitions 
at  Versailles.  In  1781  were  hung 
nine  hunting  scenes  after  Oudry, 
valued  at  24,000  livres,  which  were 
placed  by  the  king's  order  in  the 
private  apartments  at  Versailles, 
whence  they  eventually  came  to 
the  Louvre.  Later  pictures  attained 
the  size  of  nearly  three  feet  in 
length.  Up  to  1800  they  were 
executed  upon  soft  paste  porcelain 
and  were  used  for  the  decoration  of 
all  sorts  of  furniture,  and  even  for 
carriages.  In  her  memoirs  Mme. 
du  Barry  mentions  the  equipage  of 
Mdlle.  Beaupre  at  Longchamps  in 
1780.  "We  saw  her  appear  in  a 
carriage  the  panels  of  which  were 
adorned  with  porcelain  deliriously 
painted.  The  frames  were  of  leather 
gilt ;  the  inside  of  the  carriage  was 
lined  with  fire-coloured  satin,  em- 
broidered with  silver."  The  har- 
ness, coachman's  box,  and  liveries 
were  of  suitable  magnificence,  and 
we  may  imagine  what  a  commotion 
such  a  turn-out  would  cause  at 
Ascot  or  Goodwood  at  the  present 
day. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  sons 
of  Boulle  (Charles  Andre  Boulle 
"  de  Seve  "  or  Sevres)  was  the  first 


to  encrust  porcelain  upon  ebony  furniture.  If  so, 
lie  was  before  his  time,  for  he  died  in  poverty 
in  1745,  when  Sevres  and  painted  plaques  had  not 
been  thought  of.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  were 
produced,  there  was  as  great  a  craze  for  them  as 
there  had  been  for  the  porcelain  flowers  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  cabinet-makers 
were  moved  to  turn  it  to  account.  The  designers 
seem    to   have   thrown    over   considerations   of  art 
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SIDEBOARD     WITH     TEN     SEVRES     PLAQUES     AND     ORMOULU      MOUNTS     BY 

GOUTHIERE. 


in  order  to  profit  pecuniarily  by  a  prevailing  fashion. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  more  instructed 
public  did  not  perceive  that  furniture  in  mahogany 
and  other  woods,  with  ormoulu  mounts,  was  not 
a  suitable  background  for  the  display  of  the  china 
paintings  of  Sevres.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  man 
of  fine  taste,  such  as  Eiesener,  a  pupil  of  Oeben, 
whose  inlaid  work  is  noted  for  its  quiet  harmonious- 
ness,  was  not  aware  that  the  cold  white  of  Sevres 
porcelain  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  warm  red 
tone  of  woods  which  are  quite  sufficiently  varied 
by  their  elaborate  metal  mounts.  French  critics  are 
perfectly  alive  to  this  mistake  of  taste.  Speaking 
of  the  examples  at  Windsor  and  in  the  Wallace  and 
Jones  collections,  M.  de  Champeaux  says  :  "  Like 
all  his  colleagues,  Eiesener  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
taste  of  the  day,  though  probably  he  did  not  bring 
himself  without  a  protest  to  decorate  his  furniture 
by  means  of  painted  porcelain — a  false  system  to 


which  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  his  fine  inlay  and 
the  harmonious  mouldings  of 
his  panels." 

The  deed,  however,  was 
committed,  and  at  South 
Kensington  may  be  seen 
numerous  examples  (Nos. 
1,046,  1,057,  1,058,  1,090) 
which  may  be  compared 
with  those  at  Windsor.  The 
writer  of  the  handbook  to 
the  Jones  collection  says, 
"  The  very  aspect  of  such 
furniture  marks  it  at  once 
as  suited  par  excellence  to 
the  drawing-room  or  the 
boudoir."  When  he  adds  that 
he  agrees  with  somebody 
else's  "  complaint  that  so 
little  has  yet  been  done  in 
England  in  this  blending  of 
porcelain  with  inlaid  precious 
woods  in  the  higher  class  of 
cabinet  work,"  we  can  only 
consider  him  singularly  ill- 
advised,  and  hope  that,  if 
such  things  must  be,  some- 
one with  at  least  rudiment- 
ary ideas  of  colour  harmony 
will  have  the  carrying  of 
them  out. 

Taken  in  detail,  there  is 
much  in  these  objects  of 
furniture  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, besides  the  enormous 
price  which  would  be  paid 
for  them  at  Christie's.  But  they  fail  in  effect. 
Our  illustration  of  an  upright  secretaire  with  three 
Sevres  plaques  may  be  compared  with  No.  1,046  in 
the  Jones  collection,  which  is  similar  in  design 
though  more  elaborate  in  detail.  This  ingeniously 
constructed  piece  of  furniture  stands  in  the  Corridor, 
and  is  made  of  a  veneer  of  very  knotty  wood.  The 
keyhole,  lock,  and  hinges  are  completely  hidden,  the 
keyhole  being  concealed  by  a  small  piece  of  the 
thin  ormoulu  bead  which  borders  the  large  square 
upper  panel,  and  is  made  to  turn  upon  an  invisible 
hinge  of  its  own.  The  large  circular  Sevres  slab 
represents  a  cock  surrounded  by  a  garland  of  flowers 
outside  of  which  is  a  border  of  "  bleu  de  roi."  The 
top  slab  is  of  porphyry,  and  the  ormoulu  decoration, 
though  formal  in  design,  is  crisp  and  finely  gilt. 

Our  next  two  examples  are  far  more  elaborate, 
and  surpass  in  grandioseness  anything  of  the  kind 
in   the   Jones   collection.      They   are  placed   in   the 
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White  Drawing-room,  and  though  not  a  pair,  are 
extremely  similar  in  general  design.  The  first  is 
a  cabinet  or  sideboard  of  tulip-wood  and  ebony, 
with  two  large  oval  plaques  of  Sevres,  painted  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  and  four  smaller  flower  plaques 
at  each  curved  and  recessed  end.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  this  piece,  with  its  companion,  is  disfigured 
by  a  white  marble  slab.  The  tone  of  this  does  not 
agree  with  that  of  the  porcelain  and  is  entirely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  wood-work.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is,  perhaps,  only  one  species  of  marble  which 
is  really  suitable  to  the  decoration  of  furniture  made 
of  warm-toned  woods,  and  that  is  the  dark  green 
verd-antique.  The  painting  of  the  Sevres  porcelain 
in  this  sideboard  (which  is  -5  feet  long  by  3  feet 
li  inches  high),  considered  by  itself,  is  beyond 
praise,  and  that  of  the  large  circular  plaque  in  the 
companion  piece  (4  feet  6|  inches  by  3  feet  2\  inches) 
is  quite  remarkable.  The  mass  of  flowers  in  a  basket 
placed  on  a  grey  marble  slab  is 
exquisite  in  drawing  and  brilliant 
in  colour.  The  recessed  ends  of 
the  second  piece  are  filled  with 
mirrors,  and,  like  the  first,  it  is 
elaborately  ornamented  all  over 
with  the  most  finished  ormoulu 
work. 

This  profuse  and  beautiful  metal 
decoration  brings  us  to  the  name 
of  the  incomparable  Gouthiere, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  work 
-on  these  two  sideboards,  and  for 
the  marvellous  "  cabinet  of  the 
Comte  d'Artois,"  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  our  next  illustrations.  The 
"  celebrated  Gouthiere,"  as  he  was 
called  during  his  lifetime,  was  but 
one,  if  the  most  famous,  of  the 
clever  modellers  and  chasers  who 
worked  for  the  cabinet-makers. 
With  Duplessis,  Louis  XV's  gold 
and  silversmith,  worked  Hervieux, 
Gallien,  Gobert,  and  Forestier  for 
Riesener  and  his  rivals.  Gou- 
thiere was  born  in  1740, and  became 
a  pupil  of  Martincourt,  one  of  the- 
best  chasers  of  his  day.  In  1771 
his  pupil  was  appointed  chaser 
•  and  gilder  to  the  king.  Up  to  the 
year  1773  he  had  done  124,000 
livres'  worth  of  work  for  Mme. 
du  Barry's  Pavilion  of  Luciennes, 
"  where  she  spent  more  than  the 
mistresses  of  ten  kings  together," 
and  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.    The  architect 


Le  Doux  supplied  some  of  the  designs  for  Gouthiere's 
work,  but  he  was  a  fully  competent  designer  himself. 
He  had  a  shop  on  the  Quai  Pelletier,  "  at  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Ruckle,"  where  he  sold  commoner  work- 
not  executed  by  his  own  hand.  A  great  patron  of 
Gouthiere  was  the  Due  dAumont,  for  whom  he  had 
mounted  many  vases  in  his  house  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV,  and  in  the  Chateau  de  Guiscard.  The  artisl 
had  a  large  claim  against  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
when,  the  latter  died,  and  it  is  on  record  that  at  the 
great  sale  of  his  collections, at  which  Louis  XVI  and 
Marie  Antoinette  were  large  buyers,  Gouthiere  was 
present  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  prices  his  work 
would  fetch.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  life  : 
but  the  melancholy  fact  has  to  be  told,  that  though 
on  the  death  of  Mme.  du  Barry  he  made  a  claim  of 
624,000  francs  for  work  clone,  the  money  was  not 
paid,  and  the  artist,  who  had  spent  his  life  and 
amazing;  talent  in  the  service  of  the  nobilitv,  was 
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left  to  die  in  poverty.  His  descendants  in  1836 
were  awarded  32,000  francs  from  the  property  which 
eventually  came  to  the  heirs  of  Mine,  du  Barry. 
This  tale  of  labour  unrequited  might  be  told  of  too 
many    of    the   artists    of    the    eighteenth    century. 


CABINET     OF     THE     COMTE     D'ARTOIS.     MOUNTED     BY     GOUTHIERE     (Open). 


Neither  kings  nor.  courtiers  seem  to  have  hesitated 
at  heaping  up  artistic  liabilities.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  while  Louis  XIV 
was  in  his  glory,  artists  were  paid  without  too  great 
delay  ;  but  we  learn  that  in  1746 — a  period  of  com- 
parative prosperity,  when,  after  Fontenoy,  France 
was  again  victorious  and  possessed  herself  of  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Low  Countries — theCaffieris, 
Jacques  and  Philippe,  father  and  son,  were  forced  to 
wait  two  years  for  their  money.     In  1759  Philippe 


Caffieri  was  paid  in  bills  on  the  farming  of  the  Posts 
at  four  per  cent.  Later  on,  in  answer  to  petitions 
for  payment,  came  the  curt  and  ominous  intimation, 
"  No  funds."  Some  accounts  were  left  unpaid  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     Such  treatment  it  was  which 

made  Philippe  Caffieri 
give  up  working  for 
the  king  and  take  to 
designing  for  the 
Church. 

In  his  brass  work 
for  vase-mounts  and 
candelabra,  Gouthiere 
may  be  recognised  by 
his  predilection  for 
beading  and  for  the 
prevalence  of  bunches 
of  grapes  in  his  gar- 
lands. There  is  seldom 
any  tendency  in  him 
to  be  massive.  Slim- 
ness  is  characteristic 
of  the  stems  of  his 
leaf  ornament,  in 
which  the  curves  are 
somewhat  circular  and 
decided,  but  perfectly 
easy.  His  work  is 
crisp  and  often  beau- 
tifully undercut.  In 
the  Jones  collection 
may  be  seen  some 
charming  specimens  of 
his  work,  notably  a 
pair  of  delightful  little 
wall-lights,  and  a  pair 
of  candelabra  with 
bronze  figures  model- 
led by  Clodion  and 
exquisite  naturalistic 
flowers  in  ormoulu. 
The  Sevres  clock, 
mounted  in  ormoulu 
(No.  1,005),  has  leaf- 
age and  beading  some- 
what similar  in  style 
masterpiece    which   we    are 


to   the   great  Windsor 
about  to  describe. 

The  metal  work  of  this  mahogany  cabinet,  of 
which  we  give  two  illustrations,  showing  it  both 
open  and  shut,  might  for  the  most  part  be  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  used  as  jewellery,  so  wonderful  is 
its  delicacy  and  finish.  The  two  outside  folding  doors 
are  mounted  with  a  head  of  Apollo,  a  lyre,  birds,  and 
rich  foliage — a  wonder  of  metal  work.  The  frieze 
contains    three    drawers,   and    is   supported   by   two 
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gracefully  shaped  caryatid  figures,  which  are  very 
probably  after  the  designs  of  Clodion.  The  arms  of 
France  and  Sardinia  are  seen  above,  supported  by 
cupids  disporting  themselves  on  the  inevitable  brass 
clouds  of  the  period.  The  flanking  tazzas,  or  cups,  are 
coloured  in  mazarine  blue  and  filled  with  exquisitely 
chased  fruits  and  flowers.  The  cabinet  is  placed  on 
a  frame  with  three  drawers,  the  centre  one  decorated 


PIER     TABLE     IN     MAHOGANY      WITH     ORMOULU     MOUNTS. 

with  cupids  in  high  relief.  The  supporting  legs  are 
the  one  defect — if  we  accept  the  brass  clouds — of 
this  beautiful  object.  They  represent  quivers  full  of 
arrows,  which,  as  supports  for  a  heavy  cabinet,  are 
as  incongruous  and  unsuitable  as  anything  that  can 
be  imagined.  However,  forget  that  they  are  quivers 
containing  thin  feathered  arrows,  and  the  eye  ceases 
to  worry  itself,  and  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
general  beauty  of  the  design  and  its  marvellous 
execution.  Tall  vases  with  blue  bodies  and  eock's- 
head  handles  repeat  the  effect  of  the  tazzas  above. 
Nothing  could  be  more  charming  than  the  handles 
of  the  drawers  inside  the  cabinet,  which  our  second 
illustration  shows.  The  solid  mahogany  groundwork 
of  this  colossal  and  splendid  piece  of  furniture  is  of 


in  height,  4  feet  9|  inches  in  breadth,  with  a  depth 
of  1  foot  10  inches. 

M.  de  Champeaux  compares  this  Windsor 
cabinet  with  a  jewel-cabinet  made  by  Schwerdfeger 
under  the  direction  of  Bonnefoy-IJuplan,  keeper  of 
the  furniture  at  the  Chateau  de  Trianon  in  1787. 
He  attributes  its  metal  mounts  to  Forestier,  Thomire, 
or  Feuchere,  as  the  only  artists  employed  by  the 
keepers  of  the  furniture  then  capable  of 
producing  it.  This  has  four  caryatid 
figures  and  panels  ornamented  with  arab- 
esques under  glass.  The  legs,  as  in  our 
Windsor  cabinet,  are  quivers  of  arrows, 
with  the  addition  of  the  crossed  ribbons 
of  the  liomaii  fasces  and  a  species  of 
eagle  capital  above  the  feathered  arrow- 
tops.  As  a  work  of  art  this  composite 
affair  is  not  comparable  with  the  Windsor 
cabinet,  which,  in  "Le  Meuble,"  Vol.  II., 
p.  282,  M.  de  Champeaux  proceeds  to 
describe  at  great  length.  He  remarks 
at  the  end :  "  The  designer  Cauvet,  to 
whom  we  may  ascribe  the  honour  of 
having  designed  this  composition,  worked 
for  the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XVI." 

There  is,  indeed,  some  doubt  as  to 
the  personage  for  whom  this  masterpiece 
was  made.  The  arms  of  Sardinia  and 
France  coupled  point  either  to  Louis 
XVIII,  formerly  Comte  de  Provence,  or 
the  Comte  cVArtois,  afterwards  Charles  X 
both  of  whom  were  brothers  of  Louis  XVI 
and  made  alliances  with  daughters  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  money  value 
of  this  unique  cabinet  is  fabulous.  Any 
sum  from  £30,000  upwards  might  reason- 
ably be  paid  for  it  as  prices  go.  The 
writer  of  the  handbook  on  the  Jones 
collection,  referring  to  it,  says :  "  The 
famous  cabinet  with  mounts  by  Gou- 
thiere  in  her  Majesty's  possession  was  copied, 
by  permission,  for  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford 
about  twenty-five"  (now  forty)  "years  ago.  No 
one  unaccustomed  to  see  furniture  of  such  a  kind 
would  believe  that  there  could  be  much  difficulty 
about  the  business.  The  wood  was  merely  plain 
polished  mahogany,  without  relief  or  inlay.  Almost 
all  the  decoration  was  in  the  ormoulu  mounts  .... 
Every  pains  was  taken  to  chisel  the  metal  work  as 
delicately  as  the  original,  and  it  took  months  and 
even  years  before  the  copy  was  complete.  The 
bills  amounted  to  more  than  £3,000,  fairly  spent 
in  workmanship.  A  large  part  of  the  expense  was 
incurred  in  the  last  finishing  and  fitting  of  the 
metal  work."     This    copy  is  now   at   Paris,  in   the 


pale  colour.     Its  dimensions  are  8  feet  7:}  inches     house  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Wallace. 
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Needless  to  add  that  her  Majesty's  cabinet,  when 
exhibited  in  the  special  loan  exhibition  at  South 
Kensington  in  1862,  was  minutely  described  and 
commented  on  at  length  in  the  catalogue.  The 
only  other  cabinet  that  can  be  compared  with  it 
is  the  jewel-cabinet  made  by  Jacob  Desmalter  for 
the  Empress  Marie  Louise  in  emulation,  perhaps,  of 
the  cabinet  of  Marie  Antoinette.  These  are  both 
illustrated  in  M.  de  Champeaux's  book,  "Le  Meuble," 
Vol.  II.,  pp.  283,  305,  and  are  inferior  as  works  of 
art  to  the  Windsor  masterpiece. 

"We  reproduce  a  smaller  piece  of  mahogany 
furniture  in  a  similar  style,  with  excellent  ormoulu 
work  in  the  manner  of,  if  not  actually  by  the  hand 
of,  Gouthiere.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  of  pier  tables 
with  curved  hollow  ends  and  one  drawer  in  the 
frieze.  They  are  supported  on  fluted  columns  with 
ormoulu  capitals.  The  upper  and  lower  shelves  are 
of  white  marble  with  pierced  ormoulu  rails,  and 
there  are  mirrors  at  the  backs.  Close  to  these, 
which  are  three  feet  nine  inches  high,  are  two 
upright  secretaires   in    the   same   style,  with   plate 


glass  fronts ;  but  these  are  rather  cold-looking 
compared  with  their  magnificent  neighbours.  They 
have,  however,  good  ormoulu  reliefs  on  their  sides. 
Placed  on  the  subject  of  our  illustration  is  one  of 
a  pair  of  Derbyshire  blue  spar  vases  with  ormoulu 
mounts — nude  figures  supporting  branches  for  four 
lights,  each  one  foot  ten  inches  high. 

Our  two  final  illustrations  are  not  of  French  art. 
The  Sedan  chair  of  George  Ill's  queen,  Charlotte,  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  capacity  of  English 
designers  and  workers  in  ormoulu.  It  is  of  red 
leather,  and  the  metal  design,  though  not  so  highly 
finished  as  French  work  would  be,  is  very  beautiful 
in  arrangement. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the 
furniture  at  Windsor  Castle — a  collection  of  deco- 
rative treasures  of  unrivalled  value,  but  only  a  part 
of  what  belongs  to  the  Crown.  In  succeeding 
articles  upon  the  contents  of  Buckingham  Palace 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  another  side  of  the 
wonderful  riches  of  the  royal  collections. 
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OSCAR     ROTY. 


By     HENRI      FRANTZ. 


BEFORE  studying  in  detail  the  works  of  one  of 
the  greatest  medallists  of  France,  it  will  be  well 
to  define — if  only  to  enter  more  fully  into  a  compre- 
hension of  his  art — the  peculiar  evolution  through 


grandeur 


Be  it  a  medal  of  Argos  or  of  Corinth,  or 
among  many  Italian  examples — those  which  were 
struck  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  of  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  di  Medici,  the  interest  always   centres  in 


OSCAR     ROTY. 

(By   A.    Besnard.) 


which  medals  have  gone  in  recent  times,  and 
wherein  they  differ  from  the  earlier  notion  of 
what  a  medal  should  be. 

Of  old,  the  medal,  whether  Greek,  Eoman,  or  of 
the  Renaissance,  was,  above  everything,  symbolical. 
It  bore  a  synthetic  idea  of  the  Fatherland,  or  it 
commemorated  some  great  feat  of  arms,  and  its  first 
aim  was  to  be  striking  and  impressive  in  design.  It 
was  a  sort  of  epic  poem,  restricted  to  a  minute  form 
of    expression,  but  yet  not  bereft    of    dignity    and 


one  or  more  brilliant  deeds,  whether  we  see  a  Greek 
hero  overpowering  a  monster  or  an  Italian  signore 
quelling  a  conspiracy. 

The  modern  medal,  on  the  contrary — and  it  is  on 
this  novelty  that  Roty's  scheme  of  work  partly  de- 
pends— starts  from  a  perfectly  different  principle. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  still  record  great  deeds,  but  it  will 
become  more  intimate,  more  domestic  in  character, 
and  sentiment  plays  a  more  important  part  in  it. 
Roty  has  brought  the  medal  into  semi-official  life,  to 
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stream,  in  which  some  slake  their  thirst,  bring 
back  the  story  of  the  massacre  of  a  reconnoitring 
party.  Besides  the  portrait  of  Sir  Humphry  de 
Trafford,  188S  brought  forth  another 
war-scene,  "  After  the  Charge :  17th 
Lancers,  Ulnndi,  July  4th,  1879  ;  "  and 
in  the  following  year  we  had  the  "  Inci- 
dent in  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
Balaclava,  25th  October,  1854,"  in  which 
the  effort  has  been  made  to  realise  with 
vividness  and  power  the  description  by 
Kinglake  of  how  "Lord  George  Paget, 
leading  the  4th  Light  Dragoons'  second 
line  in  the  charge,  met  the  riderless 
horses  from  the  first  line,  and  they 
[that  is,  the  horses]  turned  and  charged 
abreast  of  him."  After  another  sport- 
ing picture,  "  The  Music  of  the  Eager 
Pack,"  Mr.  Charlton  exhibited  in  1892 
his  elaborate  work  of  "  The  Royal  Pro- 
cession passing  Trafalgar  Square  on  the 
way  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  the 
Service  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Jubilee  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  Tuesday,  21st  June,  1887." 
This  picture,  which  was  a  commission 
from  the  Queen,  was  carried  out  with 
remarkable  skill,  difficult,  almost  im- 
possible, as  was  the  task,  and  so  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  her  Majesty,  that 
Mr.  Charlton  has  been  similarly  com- 
missioned to  paint  the  Jubilee  Proces- 
sion of  1897,  The  spot  selected  in  this 
last  work  is  not  unnaturally  that  in 
front  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  while  the 
religious  ceremony  was  celebrated.  In 
1893  followed  the  stirring  picture, 
"  Placing  the  Guns,"  not  less  note- 
worthy in  the  fine  swing  of  the  com- 
position than  in  the  vigorous  drawing 
of  men  and  horses.  One  of  the  latest 
of  the  painter's  works  is  the  more 
tender  picture  of  some  Lady  Di  Vernon 
waiting  on  horseback,  not  ineffectively 
entitled  "  Will  He  Come  ? " 

Practised  as  he  is,  beyond  almost  any  other  of 
his  countrymen,  in  the  drawing  of  horses,  Mr. 
Charlton  not  infrequently  draws  in  his  design  for 
picture  or  for  "  Graphic  "  page  a  half  a  dozen  times 
before  he  is  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  too  often 
leaves  a  composition  when  it  is  half  finished  if  his 
expert  eye  is  offended  by  something  which  most  of 
us  would  pass  by.  But  when  a  man  is  at  once  expert, 
fastidious,  and  conscientious,  these  disappointments 
form  an  integral  part  of  his  labour.  As  a  rule. 
however,  the  work  proceeds  without  a  check,  partly, 


no  doubt,  because  the  almost  continuous  black- 
and-white  work,  with  which  he  fills  up  the  intervals 
of    his    painting,  has  gained   for   Mr.   Charlton   the 


WILL     HE     COME? 


dexterity  by  which  he  is  distinguished.  Most  of  this 
black-and-white  has  been  wrought  for  the  "  Graphic  " 
— drawings  of  the  Horse  Show,  the  Hunters'  Show, 
the  Military  Tournament,  and  incidents  of  sport,  of 
animal  life,  of  war,  including  the  subjects  of  some 
of  the  most  telling  pictures  he  ever  painted  :  and 
for  the  "Daily  Graphic,"  at  its  initiation,  lie  con- 
tributed a  seres  of  sketches  of  limiting  seem-  and 
military  manoeuvres.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  and  of  the  drawings  executed  for  Richard 
Jeffries's  "Red  Deer."  and  for  his  own  large  book, 
"Twelve  Packs  of  Hounds,"  his  work  of  this  cla 
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has  all  been  clone  for  the  first-named  journal,  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  almost  from  its 
foundation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  artist,  whose  senti- 
ment has  not  been  annihilated  by  his  vigour,  nor 
his  sense  of  the  picturesque — even  his  imagination 
— by  the  almost  scientific  accuracy  demanded  of 
him,  is  proceeding  towards  the  development  of  his 
fullest  powers  in  his'  rendering  of  what  is  healthiest 
and  most  robust  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race — sport 
and  fio-ht.  He  may  not  aim  at  the  subtleties  which 
possess  the  souls  of  artists  of  a  more  imaginative 
and  sensitive  stamp  — tones  and  values  such  as  can 
have  no  place  where  the  utmost  refinements  of 
thought  and  poetry  are  necessarily  absent.  Notwith- 
standing, Mr.  Charlton  treads  the  same  road  towards 
excellence — his  studies  from  nature  are  hardly  less 
skilful,  less  careful  and  conscientious,  less  thorough 


— his  studies  of  skies,  of  landscape,  of  foregrounds, 
less  observed.  And  his  facility  is  remarkable.  His 
studies  of  hounds  are  as  full  of  character  as  those 
of  Fyt  or  Snyders  or  J.  B.  Huet,  and  as  firmly 
realised  as  those  of  Eegnault.  Troy  on  could 
make  a  picture  of  one  hound ;  I  know  not  what 
he  would  have  done  with  a  pack.  Here  Mr. 
Charlton  is  supreme ;  and  when  lie  is,  as  hostile 
Stillingfleet  was  pleased  to  put  it,  "  riding  on  a 
horse  and  bawling  after  a  pack  of  dogs  in  a  brutal 
amusement,  a  cruel,  if  genteel,  species  of  butchery" 
[I  cannot  guarantee  the  exact  correctness  of  the 
quotation],  he  sets  the  field  for  us  upon  paper  or 
canvas  with  extraordinary  vividness,  and  bids  us 
recall  the  song  of  Gay  when, 

'■  The  slacken'd  rein  now  gives  liim  all  his  speed. 
Back  flies  the  rapid  ground  beneath  the  steed; 
Hills,  dales,  and  forests  far  behind  remain. 
While  the  warm  scent  draws  on  the  deep-mouth'd  train." 
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DECORATIVE  ART  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :   FRENCH  BRONZES. 

BY    SPECIAL     PERMISSION    OF     HER     MAJESTY.) 
By      FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


XN  continuation  of  the  series  of  French  Bronzes,  we 
illustrate  here  the  companion  group,  represent- 
ing the  art  of  sculpture,  to  that  which  we  repro- 
duced by  A.  C.  Boulle  in  our  former  article.  Next- 
in  order  comes  the  second  bronze  infant  which 
Pigalle  executed  fifty  years  later  to  match  the  first, 
which  won  him  such  reputation  in  the  year  1733. 
This  represents  a  little  girl  with  the  bird  in  her 
hand  which  has  escaped  from  the  cage  which  the 
boy  was  holding.  It  is  not  a  whit  deficient  in 
vivacity  when  compared  with  the  earlier  work  of 
tli  is  admirable  artist. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  definitely  assign  the 
excellent  sculpture  which  follows.  There  seems  not 
much  doubt  that  the  striking  group  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  is  by  the  hand  of  the  man  who  executed 
the  magnificent  set  of  candelabra  representing  the 
"Four  Seasons,"  one  of  which,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  illustrated  in  our  introduction.  We  shall 
have  to  speak  at  length  of  these  when  we  deal  with 
the  candelabra  and  other  objects  in  ormoulu  and 
bronze  in  which  Windsor  Castle  is  so  rich.  The  fine 
bronze  before  us  is  two  feet  seven  inches  high,  and 
represents  Proserpine  being  carried  off  by  Pluto. 
Readers  of  the  classics  will  remember  Ovid's  de- 
scription in  the  Fasti  (iv.  422).  The  maiden,  whose 
slender  figure  is  perfectly  charming,  is  in  the  very 


act  of  shrieking  in  despair  to  her  mother,  who  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  chariot,  which  is  represented  without 
the  "dark  horses"  of  the  infernal  god.  It  would 
appear  that  the  artist  has  ingeniously  translated 
"  caeruleis  "  as  "  invisible."  At  any  rate,  the  great 
consideration  with  the  French  sculptor  lias  been 
that  of  securing  a  good  pyramid  for  his  composition  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  horses  would  have  meant 
something  entirely  different.  The  trunks  of  trees 
and  sprinkled  flowers  which  adorn  the  base  of  the 
group  are  somewhat  trivially  chiselled,  and  mark 
well  the  difference  between  the  bronze  work  of  the 
later  period  of  Louis  XIV  and  the  finer  conceptions 
of  the  Eenaissance.  The  surface  of  the  bronze  has 
been  treated  with  an  artificial  greenish- brown  varnish 
or  lacquer  of  an  unpleasant  hue,  which  does  not  at 
all  equal  the  charm  of  a  natural  "  patina."  Some  of 
the  missing  flowers  have  been  replaced  with  new 
work,  which,  perhaps,  may  have  made  the  effect  look 
patchy  and  necessitated  a  general  toning. 

Admitting  that  violent  action  is  permissible  in 
sculpture — and,  however  mistaken  the  principle, 
practice,  especially  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  went  very  far  in  that  direction — 
this  group  is  of  an  admirable  vivacity  and  vigour. 
The  straight,  up-raised  arms  of  the  maiden  and  her 
mother,  contrasted  with  the  crossing  lines  of  other 
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ALLEGORICAL    GROUP. 
[By  A.   C.  Bottlle.) 

limbs,  give  a  strenuousness  of  effect  which 
is  remarkable. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  compare  the 
lines  of  this  abduction  of  Proserpine  with 
those  of  the  next  group  of  three  figures, 
another  of  those  rather  recondite  mythical 
subjects  in  which  the  story  is  of  no  par- 
ticular consequence  provided  that  it  gives 
the  artist  a  good  motive.  It  represents 
Pandora,  the  woman  made  by  Hephaestus 
to  bring  trouble  upon  the  earth,  and  gifted 
by  each  of  the  Olympians  with  'some  mis- 
chief-working attribute.  Hermes  is  con- 
ducting her  to  Epimetheus,  who  forgot  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Prometheus  not  to 
accept  any  gift  from  Zeus.  Some  say  that 
he  was,  by  her,  the  father  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha.  Later  writers  speak  of  the  box 
containing  all  the  blessings  of  the  gods, 
which  would  have  been  preserved  for  the 
human  race  had  not  Pandora,  being  an 
inquisitive    woman,  opened    it,  so   that  the 
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winged  blessings  irrevocably  escaped.  This  the 
artist  has  represented  in  her  hand ;  but  the  most 
original  touch  is  that  whereby  he  shows  old  Hephaes- 
tus crouching  below  the  clouds  and  watching  his 
fair  but  dangerous  handiwork  as  she  floats  with 
Hermes  upwards. 

These  representations  of  clouds  in  bronze  are, 
of  course,  an  impossibility,  which  the  taste  of  the 
last  century  persistently  encouraged.  The  most  as- 
tounding instance  is  to  be  found  upon  an  "  Empire  ' 
Clock  at  Buckingham  Palace,  which  represents 
Apollo  in  his  chariot  of  the  hours  crossing  a  bridge 
begirt  with  clouds  in  ormoulu  that  resemble  apple- 
chips.  But  apart  from  the  aberration  of  taste 
which  places  Hermes  and  Pandora  upon  a  solid 
cloud  in  bronze,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  this 
group,  which  is  two  feet  nine  inches  high.  The 
modelling  of  the  figures  is  graceful  and  finished, 
and  the  impression  of  floating  gently  upwards  is 
well  rendered. 

Another  bronze  of  about  the  same  period — 
Louis  XV — represents  Venus  holding  a  pretty  little 
Cupid.  This  is  one  foot  six  and  a  half  inches  high. 
The  slender  modelling  of  the  figure  of  Venus  seems 
to  be  preparing  us  for  the  graceful  forms  of  Clodion. 
The  goddess  is  seated  on  the  most  exiguous  of 
shoe-shaped    chariots,    and    is    hardly  improved  in 


LITTLE     GIRL     WITH     A     BIRD. 
[By  Pigalh.) 
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appearance  by  the  rather  cheap  decoration   of    the  the    Comte    d'Artois  —  perhaps    the    pride    of    the 

tight    girdle     below    her     bosom ;     but     the     little  Windsor  collection — we  shall   find  at  Buckingham 

Cupid    is    altogether     delightful    as    he     stretches  Palace   that   the  most  beautiful  pair  of  candelabra 

his    arms    towards    the    tiny    bow    which    Venus  are  from  his  hand, 
has  taken  away — for  a  moment  only — to  tease  him.  Claude   Michel,   commonly   known    as   Clodion, 


THE     RAPE     OF     PROSERPINE. 


It  is  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the  attribution 
of  these  bronzes  which  we  have  described.  A  dozen 
clever  French  sculptors  might  have  been  the  authors 
of  them,  as  far  as  considerations  of  manner  are 
concerned.  The  sculptors  of  the  eighteenth  century 
come  in  whole  families — one  might  almost  say 
in  dynasties  of  art.  With  the  Caffieri  family  we 
shall  have  to  deal  on  another  occasion ;  but  for 
an  example  of  hereditary  skill  culminating  after 
generations  in  a  genius,  let  us  take  that  of  the 
Adams  from  whom  sprung  Clodion.  One  at  least 
of  our  remaining  illustrations  is  in  his  manner; 
and  besides  having  to  refer  to  him  as  the  probable 
sculptor  of  the  figures  in  the  celebrated  cabinet  of 


is  the  artistic  heir  of  the  Adams  of  Nancy,  just 
as  Philippe  and  Jacques  raised  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  the  fame  of  the  able  sculptors  of  the 
Catfieri  family.  The  first  Adam  we  hear  of  was 
Jacob  Sigisbert,  who  helped  Bernini  at  Home.  As 
we  have  said  before,  that  great  sculptor  had  a 
direct  influence  on  the  coming  style  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XIV,  which  was  not  due  solely  to  his 
stay  of  eight  months  in  Paris.  Jacob  Sigisbert, 
his  pupil,  had  three  sons — Lambert  Sigisbert,  born 
1700 ;  Nicholas  Sebastien,  1705 ;  and  Francois 
Gaspard.  Lambert,  the  eldest,  went  to  France  in 
1733  at  the  inducement  of  the  Due  d'Antin,  the 
plausible    and    ingenious   Lirecteur    des    Batiments. 
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The   sculptor    was    a  pushing   fellow   with   a    keen 
eye    to    business,    which    was    not    shared    by    his 


HERMES     CONDUCTING     PANDORA     TO     EPIMETHEUS. 

disinterested  brother  Nicholas.  The  two  worked 
at  Versailles  on  outside  sculpture,  such  as 
fountains,  and  also  on  bronzes  for  the  chapel. 
The  Hotel  de  Soubise,  now  the  Hotel  des 
Archives,  was  decorated  by  them  in  1735  at  the 
command  of  Charles  de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Soubise. 
They  also  made  small  terra-cottas,  and  here 
we  have  direct  trace  of  their  influence  on  their 
younger  relative  Clodion,  whose  terra-cottas  brought 
him  fame  and,  for  some  period,  fortune.  Bouchardon 
was  Lambert's  great  rival,  but  Nicholas  his  brother 
— the  more  artistic  and  less  businesslike — was 
likely  also  to  eclipse  him.  It  was  a  blow  to  Lam- 
bert when  a  bust  of  Louis  XV  by  him  was  rejected 
as  no  likeness.  It  is  now  called  an  Apollo.  We 
may  recall  how  Baccio  Bandinelli  suffered  the  same 


misfortune  with  a  bust  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 
The  Italian  angrily  knocked  the  head  off  when  the 
likeness  was  impugned ;  but  that  was  a  passing 
fit  of  Italian  temper.  He  and  Lambert  Adam  were 
birds  of  a  feather,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Lambert  found  a  use  for  his  rejected  portrait, 
just  as  Baccio,  finding  his  Adam  and  Eve  "  too 
narrow  in  the  flanks  and  somewhat  defective  in 
other  parts,"  turned  them  into  a  Bacchus  and  Ceres 
respectively.  It  was  probably  Lambert  Adam  who 
was  responsible  for  the  trick  which  was  said  to  have 
been  played  on  Frederick  of  Prussia  in  1747.  He 
was  desirous  of  securing  Nicholas  as  his  sculptor, 
and  he  thought  he  had  got  him.  It  was  only  after 
some  time  that  he  discovered  that  Francois  Gaspard 
the  younger  had  been  palmed  off  for  his  elder 
brother.  But  the  younger  was  a  skilful  sculptor 
also,  and  Frederick  was  after  all  contented.  Nicholas 
also  left  Paris  for  a  time,  but  returned  in  1752  to 
find  himself  the  rage,  while  his  grasping  and  irritable 
elder  brother  was  in  distress.  Lambert  died  in  1759, 
Francois  Gaspard  in  1761.     Nicholas  lost  his  sight, 


VENUS     AND     CUPID. 
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and  died  in  1778.  In  1754  an  important  accession 
to  the  commonwealth  of  the  Adams  had  taken  place. 
There  was  a  Thomas  Michel,  an  obscure  sculptor 
who  had  married  an  Anne  Adam.  The  union  of  the 
mediocre  with  that  talented  stock  produced  para- 
doxically brilliant  results.  A  son,  Claude,  was  born 
in  1738,  who  was  destined  to  be  remembered  when 
all  the  rest  were  more  or  l.ess  forgotten.  This  young 
man,  born  like  the  others  at  the  prolifically  artistic 
town  of  Nancy,  had  taken  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1759.  When,  after  the  usual  sojourn  in  Italy,  he 
visited  Paris  for  the  second  time  in  1771,  he  found 
that,  as  there  was  no  money  left  in  the  treasury, 
high  art,  or  pompous  art,  had  fallen  on  evil  clays. 
He  therefore  confined  himself  to  unambitious  work, 
and  in  1771  was  made  an  "agre^"  of  the  Academy. 
His  most  important  work  at  this  time  was  perhaps 
a  Saint  Ctecilia  at  Rouen  in  marble,  and  her  death 
in  relief ;  but  the  work  with  which  we  associate  his 
fame  is  the  small  sculpture  in  terra-cotta  of  classical 
figures  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  all  instinct  with  life 


NYMPH     AND     SATYR. 
After  Clodion.) 


and  action,  and  imbued  with  a  modern  feeling  that 
gives  the  classical  theme  a  fresh  lease  of  originality, 
or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  uses  it  for  the  purposes  of 
graceful  reminiscence.  At  South  Kensington  may 
be  seen  one  of  these  groups,  and  one  can  hardly 
take  a  walk  down  Bond  Street  without  seeing  some- 
where a  reproduction  of  his  infant  satyr  candela- 
brum, in  which  the  candlestick  is  a  cornucopia  held 
by  the  charming  infant  figure.  Whatever  they  are 
doing,  whether  struggling  with  adventurous  satyrs, 
dangling  the  ripe  grapes  over  their  offspring  as  they 
recline  upon  the  ground,  or  dancing  along  crowned 
with  vine-leaves  and  playing  on  pipe  or  tambourine, 
these  figures  invariably  have  a  slender  grace  which 
adds  to  the  classic  motive  something  characteristic- 
ally and  charmingly  French.  Clodion  turned  his 
hand  to  everything.  Besides  large  figures  such  as 
the  statue  in  marble  of  Montesquieu  in  the  Palais 
de  lTnstitut,  he  made  models  for  reliefs  for  house 
decoration — there  is  a  cast  of  a  charming  female 
figure  with  a  wheatsheaf  by  him  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum — small  statuettes  in  terra- 
cotta, vases,  girandoles,  appliques,  fire-dogs,  and 
clocks.  He  made  no  effort  to  get  State  work,  but 
sold  privately  at  five  times  the  price  of  his  rivals. 
He  was,  moreover,  not  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  was  an  artist.  The  younger  Michels 
had  almost  as  much  talent  to  spare  as  their  relatives 
the  Adams.  There  was  an  elder  brother  Sigisbert 
who  was  a  sculptor  to  Frederic  II,  but,  though 
deserving,  did  not  succeed  in  making  money.  Until 
1785  he  helped  Clodion,  as  did  others,  Pierre  Michel 
and  Michel  Michel.  These  brothers  were  a  trial  to 
him,  and,  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  cultivate 
the  Academy  by  important  work,  he  was  obliged 
to  work  for  money  to  supply  their  most  pressing 
needs.  There  was  much  imitation  of  his  style, 
and  in  1786  a  scandal  actually  arose  concerning 
plagiarism.  Pierre  Michel  is  said  to  have  borrowed 
Clodion's  manner  and  subjects ;  another,  Michel,  his 
drawings  and  his  help ;  a  third,  Sigisbert,  had  stolen 
beforehand  the  one  thing  he  might  have  left  him — 
his  name.  To  add  to  the  trouble  that  his  brothers 
gave  him,  his  married  life  was  not  a  success.  In 
1781  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Pajou  the 
sculptor.  Clodion  was  forty-two,  she  was  sixteen, 
and  the  marriage  was  not  happy.  She  obtained 
a  divorce  from  him  in  1793. 

Clodion  had  twenty  years  of  success.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  and  the  troubles  of  France  put 
an  end  to  the  demand  for  his  pleasing  fancies.  The 
first  "  Salon  Populaire  "  opened  its  doors  in  1791, 
and  the  Academy  was  suppressed  in  1793.  All  the 
artists  were  in  a  bad  case,  Greuze  suffering  the  same 
fate  as  Clodion.  In  such  adversity  were  they  all 
that  the  Government  was  compelled  to  distribute 
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amongst  them,  in  the  year  1791,  a  subsidy  of 
100,000  livres.  Clodion  received  2,000.  He  left 
Paris  for  Nancy,  and  did  not  return  till  1798, 
occupying  himself  in  the  meantime  with  supplying 
models  for  the  Niederwiller  porcelain,  manufactured 
not  far  from  Nancy,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Franco.  Many  of 
the  best  sculptors  did  the  same,  and  the  statuettes 
of  Falconnet  were  reproduced  in  great  quantities  in 
the  white  "  biscuit "  of  Sevres.  One  or  two  original 
marbles  by  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  Jones 
collection,  where  also  is  a  superb  pair  of  candelabra 
modelled  by  Clodion  and  executed  by  Gouthiere. 

In  1798  Clodion  returned  to  find  that  his  vogue 
had  disappeared.  The  classical  style  of  David  had 
stolen  it  away.  "The  eighteenth  century,  so  charm- 
iug,  so  gallant,  so  refined,  so  French,  was  dead,  and 
dead  for  ever."  Napoleon  had  turned  the  artists 
out  of  their  lodgings  at  the  Louvre,  which  they  had 
occupied  for  so  long.  In  revenge  they  abstained 
from  exhibiting  at  the  Salon  Populaire.  Clodion 
was  lucky  enough  to  obtain  lodgings  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  did  not  lose  courage,  though  he  might 
well  have  done  so  before  the  awful  so-called  classical 
machines  of  David.  He  even  tried  his  hand  at  the 
new  style,  and  produced  a  pompous  "  Deluge  "  in  the 
Davidian  manner,  which  was  a  success  and  made  all 
the  "  patriot "  artists  jealous.  He  also  obtained  a 
prize  of  3,000  francs  for  a  figure  in  1806.  But  old 
age  came  upon  him,  and  in  1814  he  died  in  poverty 
at  the  Sorbonne.  , 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration  of  a 
"  Nymph  and  Satyr,"  not  quite  fifteen  inches  high, 
that  austerity  and  repose  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  terra-cotta  groups  of  this  delightful  artist. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  exigencies  of  lighting 
have  prevented  a  full  appreciation  in  this  photo- 
graph of  the  graces  of  Clodion's  modelling.  All  his 
figures  are  replete  with  life  and  expression.  His 
biographer,  M.  Jules  Guiffrey,  observes :  "  The  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  French  sculpture  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  is  the  effort  to  express  Life,  and  the 
quivering  surface  of  the  Figure,  together  with  a 
grace  of  movement  which  shows  itself  always  in 
sinuous  lines,  and  rejects  the  placid  tranquillity  of 
the  Antique."  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  French 
eighteenth-century  sculptors,  but  of  none  -more  so 
than  Clodion.  His  was  a  different  ideal  from  that 
of   the   ancients ;    and   though    in    life-size   statues 


A     NYMPH     OF     DIANA. 
(Style  of  Falconnet.) 

such  vivacity  or  want  of  repose  may  detract  from 
the  qualities  of  high  art  and  force  itself  on  the 
eye,  in  the  charming  small  bronzes  which  we  have 
been  reviewing  it  is  a  fault  which  seems  to  ob- 
trude itself  but  little,  and  to  be  compensated  by  a 
special  charm. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  tiny  figure,  under  a 
foot  high,  which  is  called  "  A  Nymph  of  Diana."  This 
is  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Clodion,  or  some  con- 
temporary artist  working  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
the  reproduction  of  his  work  in  "  biscuit."  An 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  identical  figure  is,  we  fancy,. 
to  be  found  amongst  the  porcelain  reproductions 
that  were  for  a  time  popular. 

Clodion's  work  is  variously  represented  in  the 
royal  collections.  Besides  the  caryatid  figures  of 
the  splendid  cabinet  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  there 
are,  in  addition  to  the  candelabra  we  have  mentioned 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  two  large  bronze  figures  of 
nymphs  forming  supports  to  a  chimney-piece,  the 
slender  modelling  of  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
hand  of  this  unfortunate  but  delightful  sculptor. 
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A    GREAT    GOLDSMITH:     LUCIEN     FALIZE. 

By     HENRI     FRANTZ 


I  1ST  "Lucien  Falize,  who  died  a  few  months  since,  just 
when  the  French  Press  with  one  consent  were 
praising  his  Olive  Branch  (see  The  Magazine  of  Art 
for  October,  1897),  France  has  lost  the  best  of  her  gold- 
smiths, the  undisputed  master  of  one  of  the  noblest 
and   most  refined   arts.      But   the  loss  is  in   other 
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ways  a  serious  one,  affecting  French  art  on  broader 
grounds.  Falize  was  not,  in  fact,  one  of  those  men 
who  confine  their  activity  to  a  single  line  of  work. 
Though  he  was  indeed  devoted  to  the  goldsmith's 
art,  and  hoped  to  restore  it  to  the  dignified  position 
it  occupied  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  though  he 
actually  practised  no  other,  he  was  a  sound  critic, 
of  faultless  judgment  and  elegant  expression,  and 
had  remarkable  powers  of  administration.  In  all  he 
did  he  showed  the  same  characteristic  refinement, 
the  same  love  of  pure  form  and  simple  thought, 
the  same  veneration  for  the  great  masters.  For  this 
reason  Falize  was  able  to  exert  a  genuine  influence, 
both  through  his  writings  and  through  the  remark- 
able  artists  among  whom  he  lived  and  with  whom 
he  collaborated — Luc  Olivier  Merson,  Boty,  Barrias, 


Grandhomme,    and     sometimes    even     Gall^;     also 
through  the  many  pupils  he  trained  in.  his  fine  art- 
istic traditions.      No  posthumous  honours  done   to 
Lucien  Falize  can  be  regarded  as  excessive,  for  he 
was  infinitely  useful  to  art  and  to  his  country. 
His  work  as  a  goldsmith  is  vast  in  quantity,  for 
he  was  an  irrepressible  worker,  and  his  mind 
was  always  active. 

As  we  look  through  a  large  series  of  his 
works,  from  the  "  Gallia,"  in  the  Luxembourg, 
to  the  Sassanide  Vase,  the  "  Urania "  Clock, 
the  bas-reliefs  of  Marguerite  de  Foix  and 
Anne  de  Bretagne,  the  Gold  Cup,  now  in 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs — which  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  critical  judges  of 
my  acquaintance  calls  a  masterpiece — in  all 
we  find  the  same  principle  adhered  to :  Never 
to  forsake  the  classical  tradition  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  while  com- 
bining this  respect  for  the  older  masters 
with  a  care  to  infuse  new  life  into  them  by 
finished  skill  and  consummate  craftsmanship. 
He  was  trained  by  his  father,  an  accom- 
plished chaser,  and  influenced  by  such  masters 
as  Morel-Ladeuil  and  Desire  Attarge,  and  at 
an  early  age  had  already  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  history  of  his  own  art  especially 
and  of  art  in  general,  with  which  he  was  per- 
fectly familial-.  Artists  are  often  and  justly 
blamed  for  not  looking  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
foreign  effort.  Falize  travelled,  studied  an- 
tique art  and  the  museums  of  Italy,  and  was 
at  all  times  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  South 
Kensington  and  British  Museums,  knowing 
their  treasures  by  heart.  He  attentively  watched 
the  developments  of  modern  English  art,  admired 
the  recent  revival  of  decorative  work  in  England, 
and  never  missed  an  exhibition  of  "Arts  and  Crafts  " 
in  London. 

Falize  derived  his  best  inspiration  from  the 
sources  of  early  art ;  has  he  thereby  lost  any  genuine 
originality  and  merit  ?  I  venture  to  answer,  No. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  revolutionise  an 
art,  but  one  of  those  who  contribute  to  it  novel  and 
charming  examples.  It  would  have  been  too  painful 
to  Falize  to  cut  himself  suddenly  adrift  from  the 
precursors  he  admired  with  all  his  soul ;  he  under- 
stood that  he  could  do  something  new  without 
upsetting  the  old  and  without  the  affectations  of 
the  innovator,  and  his  merit  is  all  the  greater  from 
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best  work  of  the  younger  school  in  the  present 
year  of  grace. 

From  the  mythic  to  the  symbolic  is  but  a 
step.  We  find  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Byam  Shaw — 
which,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  has  manifestly 
forfeited  much  of  the  sympathetic  interest  of  the 
Royal  Academy — humour  and  invention  as  well  as 
thought.  It  is  safe  to  say,  in  respect  to  his  picture 
of  "  Truth,"  that  had  Ford  Madox  Brown  never 
lived,  Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  art  as  at  present  known 
might  hardly  have  existed  neither.  He  is  a  man 
who  apparently  has  drawn  inspiration,  frankly 
and  intelligently,  from  many  sources — not  from 
Madox  Brown  alone,  but  from  Rossetti  and  Botticcelli 
also,  and  from  Mr.  Abbey  too.  The  result,  never- 
theless, is  entirely  personal  to  himself;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  has  yet  found  himself  to  the 
degree  that  one  has  the  right  to  expect  from  one 
of  so  much  power,  individuality,  and  high  good 
humour.  Here  we  have  the  king  binding  the  eyes 
of  Truth,  the  ladies  of  his  Court  (quite  shocked,  good 
souls,  at  her  nakedness !)  clothe  her  fair  form  with 
draperies,  that  are  even  now  being  dyed  in  their 
very  presence,  and  the  fool  and  the  child  alone  are 
occupied  in  keeping  alight  the  flame  of  her  sacred 
lamp.  The  picture  is  a  little  awkward  in  its  line, 
and  not  so  complete  as  the  "  Spring  "  of  last  year, 
and  not  even  so  harmonious  as  the  admirable 
Rossettian  composition  that  hangs  in  the  Water- 
colour  Room,  entitled  "  The  Queen  of  Spades ; " 
but  it  is  a  work  which,  notwithstanding,  is  typical 
of  a  class  of  art  that  should  be  cordially  welcomed 
in  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Shaw  seems  already 
to  be  forming  a  school ;  if  so,  it  will  at  least  prove, 
in  some  measure,  a  corrective  to  the  "sloppincss" 
which  has,  unhappily,  engulfed  so  many  of  the 
younger-  generation. 

Of  scenes  of  life,  with  every-day  figures  seen  in 
the  open  air,  there  are,  happily,  numerous  pictures  of 
a  high  class — pictures  in  which  light  and  atmospheric 
effect  are  regarded  as  problems  to  be  solved  not  less 
earnestly  than  the  treatment  of  the  subject  itself. 
Mr.  La  Thangue  can  represent  the  life  of  country- 
folk under  the  grim  aspect  of  hard  and  almost  irre- 
sponsive labour  with  a  success  that  few  can  rival ; 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  desire  to  pro- 
duce a  quality  of  vibration — to  avoid,  that  is  to 
say,  the  heavy  unreality  that  is  tire  pitfall  of  so 
many  indoor  and  out-of-door  painters  alike — is 
falling  into  a  mannerism  of  touch  that  becomes 
irritating.  The  principal  figure  in  "  Bracken  " — an 
old  woman  bending  under  her  load — represents  a 
pathetic  combination  of  age  and  labour  and  trial 
that  could  hardly  be  bettered  in  its  sad  way.  His 
"  Harvesters  at  Supper "  strikes  a  hardly  more 
cheerful  note;  and  only  in  "  A  Sussex  Cider  Press" 


do  we  find  him  quite  at  his  best.  There  is  here 
much  of  the  sentiment  and  some,  indeed,  of  the  skill 
of  Millet,  but  all  silveriness  is  lost  in  a  brownish 
atmosphere  composed  of  a  cloud  of  carefully-mar- 
shalled but  perfectly  visible  touches.  Such  is 
the  impression  which  the  beholder  carries  away. 
Mr.  La  Thangue  can  do  better  than  this,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  prophecy  that  he  soon 
will  rise  above  it.  Mannerism  of  a  sort  is  equally 
distinctive  of  Mr.  Bramley's  strong  and  interesting 
work,  powerful  though  it  is,  and  painterlike  as 
well.  It  is  not,  we  hold,  permissible  for  a  life-size 
portrait  to  he  painted  with  such  breadth  and 
palette-knife  vigour  as  to  send  the  spectator 
twenty  feet  at  least  away  before  he  can  see  il 
undisturbed  by  the  brush-marks.  This  fault  is  this 
year  conspicuous  in  all  his  pictures:  in  his  own 
head,  in  the  very  broad  and  well-arranged  portrait- 
study  of  Miss  Madge  Graham  —  in  which  the 
violence  of  the  method  harmonises  ill  with  the  femi- 
nine grace,  despite  the  charm  of  his  virile  colour — 
and  in  "A  Dalesman's  Clipping,"  a,  picture  which 
has  indeed  fine  qualities,  yet  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  successful.  For  the  method  which  constitutes 
the  painter's  new  departure  robs  the  work  of  all 
verisimilitude.  The  work  is  flat;  colour  is  lacking 
in  brilliancy,  and  the  glimpse  of  distant  landscape  with 
a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  corner  is  at  first  sight  almost 
unrecognisable.  As  a  cartoon  for  tapestry  the  work 
would  be  admirable;  as  a  representation  of  Nature 
it  is  greatly  wanting.  Mr.  Bramley  has  pushed  far 
ahead  since  the  days  of  "Hopeless  Dawn:"  but  he 
must  retrace  his  steps  somewhat  before  he  finds 
himself  again  on  the  straight  path. 

In  "The  Letter"  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  once 
more  returns  to  the  problem  that  has  for  him  inex- 
haustible attraction :  the  contention  of  lamplight 
and  fading  daylight,  this  time  in  the  open  air.  It 
is  a  work  painted  with  excellent  judgment  and 
reticence,  but  it  is  less  interesting,  as  a  whole,  than 
other  works  from  his  brush.  Mr.  II.  S.  Tuke  con- 
cerns himself  again  with  sunshine  at.  sea,  where 
figures  disport  themselves  in  a  boat.  His  "  Idyll  of 
the  Sea"  is  a  repetition  of  the  success,  as  il  is 
also  in  a  sense  a  reminiscence,  of  his  Chantrey 
picture;  but  once  more  his  sky  descends  like  a 
curtain,  instead  of  slanting  away  t"  the  horizon. 
But  for  chis,  the  bright  facts  of  Nature  could  hardly 
more  happily  or  more  skilfully  be  represented. 
Similarly  realistic,  yet  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
poetry,  is  Mr.  Clausen's  "The  Harrow."  Tin-  great 
sprawling  horse,  hauled  round  by  the  young  field- 
labourer,  seems  too  big  for  the  canvas;  bul  tic 
whole  picture  is  redolent  of  the  soil,  painted,  as 
one  might  say,  by  a  peasant  for  peasants — for  those 
peasants,  however,  of  whom  poets  are  made. 
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ARMS  AND   ARMOUR  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

IBY     SPECIAL     PERMISSION    OF     HER     MAJESTY.) 
BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


WHEN   we   arrive   at  the    consideration  of  the 
Armoury  at  Windsor,  we  are  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the   difficulty  of   giving   a   wholly 


SUIT     OF     ARMOUR     OF     THE     DUKE     OF     BRUNSWICK 

(15301 

adequate  impression  of  the  wealth  of  these  wonderful 
collections.  Following  the  principle  we  have  pursued 
hitherto,  of  confining  ourselves  to  those  objects 
which  are  the  finest  examples  of  decorative  art,  we 
reproduce  here  only  the  most  noted  of  the  suits  of 
armour  and  weapons,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
Others,  made  more  for  use  than  show,  have  unique 
historic  interest  attaching-  to  them,  and  to  a  few  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer. 

Of    the   fine   suits   or   half-suits    of    armour,    all 


belong  to  a  period  comparatively  late  in  the  history 
of  defensive  armour,  when  chain-mail,  the  huge 
"  haume,"  or  helm,  the  extravagantly,  pointed 
"solerets,"  or  foot-pieces,  were  things  of  the  past. 
These  examples  are  ceremonial  ones,  elaborately 
inlaid  and  damascened — much  more  suited  for 
festivals  than  for  the  battlefield,  and  made  at  a 
time  when  the  attention  of  the  armourer  and  his 
patrons  was  more  devoted  to  the  enrichment  of  his 
armour  than  to  its  improvement  for  purposes  of 
defence.     The  first  of  our  illustrations  shows  a  suit 
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which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  dates  about  1530 — that  is  to  say, 
about  eighty  years  after  the  period  of  the  highest 
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development  of  complete  plate-armour,  coincident 
with  the  reign  of  Charles  VII  of  France  (1422-61). 
The  breastplate  is  ridged  in  the  centre,  and 
carried  to  a  point  towards  the  waist,  according 
to  the  fashion  that  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  The  same  ridge  is  to  be  noticed  in  the 
long  "cuissarts,"  or  thigh  pieces,  which  take  the 
place  of  the  shorter  "  taces  " 
and  "tassettes"  of  an  earlier 
period.  The  footpieces  are 
cut  off  short  and  square  to 
the  proper  length  of  the 
foot,  in  conformity  with  the 
shape  of  the  foot-gear  of 
civil  life.  The  steel  is  splen- 
didly engraved,  with  lovely 
arabesques  on  the  knee- 
pieces.  On  the  ridge  of  the 
breastplate  is  a  nude  winged 
female  with  a  cupid,  arab- 
esques, birds,  and  a  medal- 
lion of  St.  Jerome.  Round 
this  runs  a  motto  in  German 
which  may  be  rendered  "Oh 
God,  preserve  not  my  body 
without  my  soul's  good." 

The  half  -  suit  of  our 
second  illustration  is  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Essex  and  to 
the  date  of  1596.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  finely  en- 
graved and  gilt  with  arab- 
esques,  strap-work,  and 
figures  of  angels  and  of 
Justice.  On  the  front  of 
the  breastplate  is  a  two- 
faced  head  and  motto, 
"  Futura  praeteritis."  The 
point  of  the  ridge  of  the 
breastplate  is  very  much 
marked. 

The  very  beautiful  and 
complete  boy's  suit  which  follows  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  (1612).  It  is 
of  steel,  engraved,  with  the  ground  gilt,  and  slightly 
sunk ;  bitten  out,  perhaps,  with  acid.  The  decoration 
includes  the  thistle,  fleur-de-lys,  Tudor  rose,  and  an 
ornamentation  of  strap-work. 

Charming  in  colour  and  shape  is  the  half-suit 
for  a  boy,  of  our  next  illustration.  The  steel  is  gilt 
in  stripes  meeting  diagonally  over  the  breastplate. 
Down  each  stripe  run  oval  and  octagonal  "  ear- 
touches"  dotted  with  silver.  These  little  shields  are 
all  wanting  in  some  original  ornament — a  precious 
stone,  it  may  be — which  was  fastened  in  the  centre 
of  each  with  rivets.     Besides  the  large  helmet,  there 
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is  also  a  morion,  or  lighter  head-piece,  decorated  in 
the  same  fashion. 

The  last  suit  of  armour  is  again  a  boy's  suit, 
said  to  be  that  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales  (1620). 
This  is  fluted  steel  engraved  in  stripes  of  a  fine 
leaf  pattern. 

Besides  these  more  or  less  complete  suits,  there 
are  many  pieces  of  more 
ancient  armour  which 
scarcely  lend  themselves  to 
illustration.  A  suit  which 
might  be  that  of  a  Crusader 
was  taken  by  Sir  F.  Gren- 
fell  in  an  Arab  camp  in  the 
Soudan.  It  had  been  for  a 
long  period  in  the  family 
of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Jaalin 
tribe ;  while  a  very  line 
Persian  suit  of  chain-mail 
with  circular  links  and  solid 
gold  fastenings  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Armoury  by 
Sir  W.  Ousley  in  1812.  To 
it  are  attached  four  square 
pieces  of  body  armour  with 
"  applique  "  ornaments  and 
damascening. 

We  come  now  to  the 
most  celebrated  object  in 
the  collection,  the  magnifi- 
cent round  shield  of  I  lie 
finest  Renaissance  workman- 
ship, attributed,  as  so  many 
things  ai'e,  to  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  The  legend  runs 
that  it  was  presented  by 
Francis  I  to  Henry  V 1 1 1 
on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  One  or  other  of  these 
statements  must  be  wrong. 
The  historic  meeting  took 
place  in  1520,  at  which  time 
Cellini  was  about  twenty  years  old.  Although  be 
expressly  mentions  damascening,  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  at  this  early  age  he  could  have  produced 
the  marvellously  elaborate  work  in  sculptured  relief 
and  damascening  before  us.  Even  if  at  any  lime  be 
had  made  it  he  would  certainly  have  recorded 
the  fact;  and  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  he 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I  no  earlier  than 
1540.  Whoever,  then,  produced  this  wonderful 
object,  it  is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  metal- 
work.  The  subjects  of  the  figure  panels  of  the 
shield,  which  is  of  silver  inlaid  with  gold,  are 
from  the  lives  of  Julius  ( Itesar  and  Pompey.  Two  of 
the    four    quarters    of    the    circle    represent    battle 
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scenes.  In  another  an  animal  is  being  slain  for  a 
sacrifice — a  mitred  priest  officiating.  In  the  last 
Caesar  turns  away  his  face  in  horror  as  the  head  of 
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Pompey  is  presented  to  him.  The  four  subjects  are 
separated  by  terminal  female  figures ;  and  wherever 
there  is  the  smallest  space  for  elaborate  inlaid  work, 
that  space  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
utmost.  Round  the  edge  of  the  shield,  which  has 
a  longish  protruding  spike,  runs  an  inscription  in 
Latin  expressing  moral  reflections  on  the  respective 
fortunes  of  Pompey  and  Csesar. 

Of  the  six  sword-hilts  which  we  reproduce,  each 
one  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art  and  of  great  historic 
interest.  The  centre  one  of  our  first  illustration  has 
a  very  long  narrow  pointed  blade  with  one  groove  on 
each  side.  On  each  groove  is  engraved  "  Heinrich. 
Coell.  Mefecit.  Solingen."  The  cup-shaped  guard  is 
richly  repousse  with  two  battlepieces  and  two 
trophies  of  arms.  The  long  steel  cross-guard  is 
engraved  with  flowers.  This  sword,  presented  by 
General  Doyle  in  1812 — at  which  warlike  period 
many  weapons  were  added  to  the  Windsor  armoury 
— is  said  formerly  to  have  belonged  to  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  It  has  a  "  main-gauche "  dagger,  for 
simultaneous  use  in  the  left  hand,  belonging  to  it. 


Its  long  cross-guard  and  basket  are  enriched  with  a 
battle  subject  repousse. 

The  sword  on  the  right  of  the  spectator  has  a 
long  two-edged  blade  with  three  unicorns'  heads 
stamped  on  either  side  near  the  cross -guard.  The 
hilt  is  of  rich  steelwork  in  hicrh  relief,  showing 
medallions  of  Samson  killing  the  lion,  and  two 
female  figures.  The  knuckle-guard  has  two  female 
fauns.  The  cross  piece  represents  Abigail  and 
David.  On  the  other  side  are  the  "mighty  men" 
bringing  the  water  to  David,  which  he  poured  out 
upon  the  ground.  At  the  extreme  ends  are  a  figure 
of  Time,  and  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet.  The 
grip  parcel-gilt  shows  Samuel  anointing  David  and 
the  sacrifice  then  offered.  The  pommel  has  on  one 
side  David  cutting  off  the  head  of  Goliath  ;  on  the 
other  he  is  seen  carrying  it.  Two  Chima^ra  figures 
complete  the  decoration. 

This  sword,  noted  by  Mr.  John  Latham,  sword 
maker,  as  "  a  very  choice  piece,"  was  presented  in 
1807.     As  usual,  it  is  attributed  to  Cellini — of  whom 


BOY'S      SUIT:     CHARLES.     PRINCE     OF     WALES     (1620). 

it  is  quite  worthy.      An  additional  interest  lies  in 

the  fact  that  it  was  the  sword  of  John  Hampden. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  the  sword  with  a 
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narrow  double-edged  and  pointed  blade  is  engraved 
on  both  sides  with  the  date  1414,  and  the  figure 
of  a  fox.  The  ornamental  hilt  is  of  later  work.  It 
has  an  iron  open-work  cross  and  knuckle  guard 
richly  chased,  and  a  silver  wire  grip.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  blade  was  one  of  those  made  for  the 
invasion  of  France 
by  Henry  V,  as  the 
date  1414  is  the 
year  before  Agin- 
court. 

The  centre  sword 
of  our  second  illus- 
tration has  a  two- 
edged  and  pointed 
blade  engraved  all 
over  with  various 
inscriptions  in  com- 
partments separated 
by  figures  of  lions 
and  griffins,  stags 
and  double  eagles 
in  damascened  work. 
It  has  a  branching 
guard, an  open-work 
pommel  and  a  sil- 
ver wire  grip.  This 
blade  bears  the 
date  1617,  and  was 
the  weapon  of 
Charles  I. 

Another  sword 
which  we  have  not 
reproduced,  very 
finely  damascened 
with  inscriptions 
and  a  r  in  s  of 
James  I,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  date  1616 
belonged  to  Charles 
as  Prince  of  Wales. 

On  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  a  sword  studded 
and  chased  all  the  way  down.  The  blade  is  of 
the  shape  called  Colichemarde,  a  French  corruption 
of  Ivonigsinark.  The  blade  is  broad  for  half  its 
distance  and  then  suddenly  contracts  for  the  sake  of 
lightness.  These  blades  were  used  for  duels  in  the 
period  of  Louis  XIV.  The  one  before  us  has  six 
medallion  portraits  on  the  lower  side  of  the  guard. 
The  hilt  is  of  brown  steel.  Coats  -  of  -  arms  arc 
engraved  on  the  concave  side  of  the  guard.  The 
cross  piece  has  two  portraits  supported  by  two 
kneeling  figures.  The  ends  are  finished  with  winged 
couchant  lions,  and  four  human  faces.  Over  the 
finely  finished  portraits  are  inscriptions.  The  grip 
of    black    sharkskin    is    bound    spirally  with  silver 
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wire.  The  circular  pommel  lias  two  other  inscribed 
portraits  supported  by  cherub  trophies,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  helmet.  The  date  is  about  1700,  and 
the  title  is  given  to  it  of  the  Brandenburg  Sword. 

On  the  left  of  the  spectator  the  last  sword  of 
our   illustrations   has    a    narrow   two-edged    blade 


THE     SO-CALLED     "CELLINI     SHIELD." 


engraved  near  the  cross-guard.  The  hand-guard  is 
richly  chased  with  Eoman  battle  pieces,  the  pommel, 
en  suite,  with  four  diminutive  heads.  The  cross- 
guard  represents  two  recumbent  satyrs.  The  wire 
grip  is  overlaid  with  a  large  wire  network.  This 
sword  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
again  we  have  the  attribution  to  Cellini.  [fc  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work,  the  guard  being  chased 
splendidly  on  both  sides. 

Other  swords  which  we  have  nol  been  able  to 
reproduce  are  noted  as  having  belonged  to  Charles 
X 1 1  of   Sweden,  the  Chevalier   Bayard,   the    Black 

Prince,      William      the      C [ueror,      Christopher 

Columbus,  and  the  Emperor  Charles    VI.      To  the 
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SWORDS     OF     PHILIP     II,     JOHN     HAMPDEN,     AND     ANOTHER 


Cid  belonged  a  very  useful-looking  implement.  We 
may  mention  also  the  kutthar,  or  dagger,  of  the 
Maharajah  Nuncomar,  put  to  death  at  Calcutta  on 
August  5,  1775 ;  a  tulwar  taken  from  the  bedroom 
of  Tippoo  Saib,  at  Seringapatam ;  a  maingauche,  or 
"  left  hand  "  dagger,  with  spring  to  divide  the  blade 
into  three  ;  and  a  sword  left  by  Charles  I  at  the 
seat  of  Sir  E.  Halford  in  Leicestershire,  alone; 
with  many  others,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Naseby, 
June  14th,  1645.  There  are  many  charming  "  walk- 
ing" or  "dress"  swords,  including  one  worn  by  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  in  1715,  in  Scotland,  and 
also  by  his  son,  Charles  Stuart  the  Pretender,  in 
1745-6.  Most  grizzly  of  all  is  the 
huge  weapon  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner of  Am  berg,  Bavaria.  This 
has  spilt  more  human  blood  than 
most  swords  in  Europe,  having  taken 
off  the  heads  of  1,400  criminals. 
It  then  became  the  property  of  the 
executioner.  The  German  inscrip- 
tion is  to  this  effect  :  "  This  sword 
is  sharpened  and  instituted  under 
God,  by  government,  to  punish  the 
profligate  and  wicked.  Be  warned 
then  mankind,  but  particularly  ye 
hold  sinners,  and  throw  yourselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  Almighty  to  do 
penance  in  time  that  ye  may  not 
with  this  sword  be  executed.  Mur- 
der, assassination,  and  robbery  are 
viewed  by  the  world  as  horrid  deeds. 
Therefore  the  law  established  by 
God  is  ready  to  punish  them  by 
means  of  this  same  sword." 


Of  the  guns  which  we  illustrate 
the  two  upper  ones  are  sixteenth- 
century  weapons  with  stocks  inlaid 
with  engraved  ivory  or  staghorn 
and  mother-of-pearl.  The  second 
is  elaborately  ornamented  along  its 
whole  length,  four  feet  five  inches, 
with  elephants,  boars,  wolves,  and 
foxes.  It  is  a  double-wheel  lock 
with  engraved  hammers  finished  as 
Chimsera  heads;  the  wheels  aie  in 
cases,  gilt  and  engraved  with  female 
figures  and  Dolphin  terminations. 
The  stock  is  of  brown  wood,  and 
the  date  on  the  barrel,  which  is 
partly  round,  but  fluted  octagonally 
near  the  lock,  is  1606. 

The  third  gun  is  of  a  pattern 
made  in  France  for  exportation  to 
North  Africa.  It  has  a  round 
polished  water  marked  barrel  with 
a  raised  ridge  in  the  centre,  which  is  engraved  and 
gilt  with  rays  of  the  sun  at  the  muzzle  end,  and 
trophies,  stars,  half  moons,  and  the  maker's  name, 
"  Puiforgat,  Arquebusier  du  Boy  a  Paris."  The 
barrel  is  fastened  to  the  stock  by  three  silver  re- 
pousse bands.  The  flint  and  steel  lock  is  inlaid 
with  silver  and  engraved  with  a  Persian  inscription. 
The  brown  wood  stock  is  overlaid  with  plaques  of 
pink  coral  in  silver  settings.  The  barrel  is  a  fine 
Louis  XV  one  engraved,  and  the  gun,  over  five 
feet  long,  was  the  property  of  George  III. 

The    last   is    of    special    interest    both    for    its 
beautiful    workmanship    and    for   the    fact    that   it 


SWORD  OF  CHARLES  I,  THE  BRANDENBURG  SWORD,  AND  THE 
DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH'S  SWORD. 
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GUNS     OF     VARIOUS     DATES,     THE     LOWEST     A     FOWLING-PIECE     OF     LOUIS     XIV. 


was  a  fowling-piece 
of  Louis  XIV.  The 
breech  is  highly 
ornamented  and 
partly  gilt.  A  war- 
rior and  two  amor- 
ini  are  to  be  found 
upon  it.  The  fore- 
sight is  of  silver,  the 
back-sight  of  steel 
curiously  carved  in 
open  work,  with 
two  figures  of  Fame 
supporting  a  French 
crown,  and  two 
mermaids.  In  the 
centre  a  female 
figure  is  seated  on 
trophies  of  war. 
The  blue  steel  lock 
is    engraved    "  Pir- 

aube  aux  Galleries.  Paris,  1682,"  and  carved  with  perfect  gun  ever  made."  That  we  can  well  believe. 
Mercury  seated  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  cocks.  It  is  a  most  elaborate  work  of  art,  worthy  of  the 
The  trigger-guard  has  a  medallion  portrait  and  a  royal  sportsman  who  used  it  in  the  woods  of 
full-length  female  figure.     The  walnut-wood   stock     Fontainebleau. 

is  ornamented  with  silver  both  inlaid  and  in  relief.  The   uppermost  pistol   of  our  illustration,  with 

On  one  side  is  Phaeton  driving  the  chariot  of  the  heavy  round  butt,  is  of  a  German  make  of  the  date 
Sun ;  on  the  other  is  an  equestrian  figure  preceded  of  about  1580.  It  is  inlaid  with  ivory  or  stag's 
by  Fame  blowing  his  trumpet.  On  the  thumb-  horn.  Similar  ones  are  to  be  seen  at  the  South 
piece  is  a  portrait  of  Louis  XIV  with  a  crown  above  Kensington  Museum.  Its  length  is  more  than 
supported  by  two  female  figures.     This  gun — a  very     twenty  inches. 

long  one,  five  feet  three  and  a  half  inches — comes  The   second,    on    the   spectator's    right,    has    an 

beautifully  up  to  the  shoulder.  Its  balance  is  de-  engraved  barrel  and  a  repousse  brass  butt,  with  a 
lightful,  and  the  inventory  remarks  that  at  the  magazine  for  bullets.  This  is  described  as  an 
time  of  its  being  built  it  was  esteemed  "  the  most     ancient  arquebus  pistol  of   the  latter  part  of  the 

sixteenth  century. 
On  the  side  op- 
posite the  lock 
appears  the  motto 
"  Alios  in  serviendo 
consume"  This 
motto  is  to  be  found 
on  a  halberd  in  the 
Museum  of  Artil- 
lery in  Paris,  which 
also  has  the  arms 
of  Julius,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and 
Luneburg,  and  is 
dated  1  "77.  This 
pistol  may  have  be- 
longed to  him  or  I" 
someone  who  held 
his  possessions  in 
feuilnl   tenure  from 

PISTOLS     OF    VARIOUS     DATES.  him.         Mm'    \  h  •<  '1 1 1  l;l  I 
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cipher  on  this  pistol  makes  it  probable  that  it 
belonged  to  Duke  Henry  Julius,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Julius  in  1589.  The  barrel  is  beautifully 
engraved  in  a  Diireresque  style ;  the  brass  repousse- 
work  is  coarser. 

The  third  pistol,  on  the  spectator's  left,  is  inlaid 
and  engraved  with  an  ivory  hunting-scene,  and  is 
nearly  twenty-six  inches  long. 

The  lowest  is  one  of  a  pair  of  English  pistols 
with  blue  steel  barrels  ornamented  with  gold,  and 
the  maker's  name,  Knubley  of  London.  The  trigger- 
guards  and  butt-plates  have  trophies  of  arms.  The 
brown  wood  butts  are  richly  inlaid  with  silver  and 
other  ornamentation  in  relief.  The  Prince  of  Wales's 
feathers  twice  repeated  show  who  was  their  probable 


owner.     These   flint-lock   pistols   are  fifteen  inches 
long. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  historic  in- 
terest in  this  multitudinous  collection.  A  brace 
of  French  pistols  was  presented  to  General  Pichegru 
by  the  Convention.  He  had  ordered  them  to  be 
loaded  on  the  clay  he  was  arrested.  His  servant 
betrayed  him,  and  he  was  found  defenceless.  The 
servant  stole  the  pair  of  pistols,  and  here  they  are. 
Not  far  off  is  the  sword  of  Stephen  Bathori  and 
John  Sobieski ;  while  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan, 
taken  at  Vittoria,  and  the  sabre  which  Blucher  wore 
throughout  his  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814,  remind 
us  of  that  great  martial  period  during  which  were 
made  so  many  additions  to  this  great  collection. 


ART    AND    ARCHITECTURE     IN     MODERN     OPERA=HOUSES    AND 

THEATRES. 

By     R.     PHENE     SPIERS,     F.S.A.,     MASTER     OF     ARCHITECTURE     AT     THE     ROYAL     ACADEMY 


rn  HIS  is  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  E.  O.Sachs's  well- 
J-  illustrated  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
reviewed  (mainly  from  the  Fine  Art  point  of  view)  in 
our  issue  of  March  of  last  year.  In  that  review  I 
expressed  a  regret  that  the  French  theatres  were 
reserved  for  the  second  volume,  as,  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison,  it  would  have  been  of  advantage  to 
include,  at  all  events,  those  of  Paris,  which  were  the 
best  known  and  which,  I  thought,  constituted  the  most 
remarkable  examples.  Mr.  Sachs  seems  to  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  in  his  preface  he  states  that  in 
arranging  his  material  he  was  able  to  find  very  few 
playhouses  recently  erected  in  the  Latin  countries 
— viz.  France,  Italy,  and  Spain — showing  any  great 
progress  either  in  plans,  architectural  rendering,  or 
construction.  He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  return 
again  to  Austria,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
to  include  Greece,  Holland,  Boumania,  and  Switzer- 
land (not  yet  treated). 

This  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  French  architects, 
who  probably  consider  that  in  Paris  par  excellence, 
and  throughout  the  chief  provincial  towns  of  France, 
the  French  theatres  in  architectural  design,  at  all 
events,  take  the  precedence  of  all  others.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  since  the  last  edition  (1860)  of 
Goutant's  work  on  theatres,  which  Mr.  Sachs  deter- 
mined to  continue,  there  are  at  least  twelve  new 
theatres  in  Paris  alone ;  beside  which  the  additional 
English  examples  published  are  very  elementary 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  It  is  only 
necessary  here  to  refer  to  two,  the  "  Theatre 
Lyrique  "  and  the  "  Theatre  du  Chatelet,"  by  Messrs. 


Daly  and  Davioud,  which,  in  their  general  character 
and  completeness  of  design,  are  far  ahead  of  any 
English  examples,  except,  perhaps,  the  Palace 
Theatre  iu  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  It  is  true  that 
these  two  theatres  have  already  been  dealt  with  in 
a  special  work  devoted  to  them,  but  they  should 
have  been  recorded  in  Mr.  Sachs's  description  in 
comparison  with  the  English  theatres  as  evidence  of 
what  French  architects  consider  to  be  necessary 
when  designing  a  theatre — viz.  that  not  only  the 
exterior  but  the  interior  should  be  conscientiously 
worked  out,  so  that  all  the  ornament  and  coloured 
decoration  should  be  in  scale  and  harmony,  and 
designed  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  trusting  to  the 
carton-pierre  manufacturer  to  find  ready-made 
ornaments  which  may  fit  in,  regardless,  sometimes, 
of  their  relative  scales,  with  final  refuge  in  the 
last  resource  of  the  ordinary  decorator — white  and 
gold. 

However,  it  is  time  now  to  take  up  the  examples 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Sachs's  second  volume.  He 
does  well  to  commence  with  the  most  remarkable 
theatrical  building  of  modern  times,  the  French 
National  Opera-House.  Mr.  Sachs  is  not  quite 
correct  in  his  history  of  the  competition.  Of  the  171 
designs  sent  in  (many  of  which  were  not  by  archi- 
tects and  of  the  most  infantile  description)  five  were 
selected  and  unwisely,  it  is  thought,  classified  in 
order ;  to  the  first,  6,000  francs  being  awarded ; 
to  the  fourth  and  fifth,  1,500  francs  each.  Now  it 
is  evident  that  the  author  of  the  first  premiated 
design  would  naturally  keep  to  the  scheme  of  his 
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DECORATIVE  ART   AT   WINDSOR  CASTLE:   CANDELABRA 

<BY    SPECIAL     PERMISSION    OF     HEP.     MAJESTY.' 
By     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


TPHE  eighteenth  century  in  France  is  marked  by  a 
J-  prodigal  use  of  sculpture  and  metal-chasing  in 
all  kinds  of  decorative  art.     An  article  upon  Boulle, 


'THE     SEASONS"     CANDELABRA 


'SPRING.1 


Caffieri,  Gouthiere,  their  contemporaries  and  pre- 
decessors, could  only  be  adequately  illustrated  by 
heaping  together  those  beautiful  objects  of  all  kinds 
which  we  have  divided  into  classes.  Commodes, 
secretaires,  sideboards,  sedan  chairs,  must  be  repro- 
duced alongside  of  ehinmeypieces,  clocks,  porcelain 
vases,  and  candelabra,  if  at  one  coup  d'ozil  we  are  to 
represent  the  astonishing  variety  and  adaptability  of 
these  great  artists  in  metal.  We  can  but  mention 
the  furniture  which  has  been  described  before  when 
the  subject  of  ormoulu  ami  bronze  ornamentation 
is  before  us.     The  illustrations  of  this  chapter  arc 


confined  almost  entirely  to  a  single  category,  in 
which  the  modeller  and  metal-chaser  work  in- 
dependently of  other  artists. 

By  nothing  was  the  State-aided  artistic  system  of 
France  more  justified  than  in  the  habit  of  intelligent 
co-operation  which  the  foundation  of  the  great  centre 
at  the  Gobelins  under  Le  Brim  originally  in- 
augurated. We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was 
continuously  clue  to  royal  encouragement  thai 
sculptor  combined  with  cabinet-maker  to  produce 
masterpieces  of  decorative  art.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  such  men  as  Boulle  were  competent  by   them- 


"THE     SEASONS"     CANDELABRA:     "SUMMER." 

selves  to  design  and  execute  the  wood  construction, 
the  inlay,  the  modelling  and  engraving  of  the  brass 
and  ormoulu  work  which   adorned    their   furniture. 
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But  it  was  due  to  the  system  which  originally  set  a 
versatile  artist  like  Le  Brim  iu  command  as  Director 
of  Arts  in  general  at  the  Gobelins,  that  sculptors  of 
talent  were  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  working  in 
unison  with  cabinet-makers  and  clock-makers,  and 
did  not  regard  the  task  of  beautifying  furniture  as 
beneath  their  notice.  The  Adam  family  turned  their 
attention  to  all  kinds  of  work,  great  and  small.     The 


"THE      SEASONS"     CANDELABRA:     "AUTUMN." 

CafSeri  family  did  the  same.  That  the  discipline  was 
good  for  the  race  in  each  case  seems  certain,  for  each 
culminated  with  a  genius.  Clodion  was  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  Adam  family  ;  Jacques  and  Philippe 
Caffieri  reflect  undying  renown  upon  the  long  line  of 
their  meritorious  elders. 

The  great  period  of  the  ormoulu  chasers  was 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
end.  Fine  and  grandiose  things  were  clone  in  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  as  we  shall  very  soon  see,  but  it 
was  not  till  a  change  in  the  mode  of  living  came  in 
with  the  end  of  Louis  XIV's  reign  that  the  chance 
of  the  ormoulu-chaser  arrived.  The  expenses  of  the 
old  king's  later  wars  and  his  turn   for  piety  led  to 


the  abandonment  of  great  Court  ceremonial.  When 
he  and  his  nobles  gave  up  living  in  their  large 
galleries  and  took  to  smaller  apartments,  then  came 
the  period  of  little  objects  in  ormoulu.  The  mantel- 
piece which  became  the  place  of  display  for  small 
ornaments  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV  had  next  to  no 
shelf  in  the  period  before.  Clocks  were  placed  on 
their  own  brackets,  or  were  important  pieces  of 
furniture,  sometimes  10  ft.  high,  standing  by  them- 
selves. Tables  covered  with  bric-a-brac  would  have 
been  a  hindrance  to  the  multitude  who  thronged  the 
great  receptions.  The  furniture  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV  was  kept  formally  close  to  the  walls,  to  leave  a 
clear  way  down  the  centre  of  the  big  saloon.  The 
profusion  of  scattered  ornaments  was  reserved  for 
the  age  of  the  boudoir  and  of  Louis  XV.  Small 
decorative  ormoulu  work  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV 
is  rare. 

If  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  often  impossible 
to  assign  furniture  made  before  1751  (when  stamping- 
was  rendered  obligatory)  to  a  particular  artist,  in 
the  case  of  the  "  fondeurs-ciseleurs " — i.e.  brass 
founders  and  chasers — it  is  more  impossible  still. 
.Signatures  are  terribly  scarce.  No  statute  enforced 
the  practice  of  signing  brass  work,  and  though  it  is 
easy  to  make  attributions  from  considerations  of  style 
and  peculiarities  of  manner,  it  is  wiser  to  keep  to 
the  rule  of  the  French  expert,  who  refuses  to  specify 
an  object  as  the  work  of  a  particular  master  when  he 
is  unable  to  furnish  strict  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  his  assertions. 

Our    first  illustrations    are  of  three  out  of   the 
set  of  four  magnificent  candelabra  known  as  "  The 
Seasons."     The  name  of  the  artist  who  made  these 
beautiful  things  will  perhaps  never  be  known.     The 
same    hand    probably    modelled    the   fine    group    of 
Pluto    and    Proserpine    to    which    we    referred    in 
a  previous  article.     These    candelabra    in  ormoulu, 
with    groups    iu    bronze,    are    of     the    very    best 
Louis  XIV    workmanship.     Nothing  more  finished 
or  more  typical  can  be  found   of  the  manner  of  the 
later  years  of    the  Grand    Monarque.       An  unique 
series,  they  are  valued  at  a  matter  of  £5,000  apiece 
The    style    of    the    ormoulu    upper    part    of    these 
candelabra    in    some    respects    approaches    to    what 
Caffieri  was  to  do,  but  there  is  a  vigour  about  the 
branching  curves    and    a  stiffness  and  massiveness 
in   the   leafage  which    are   not  found   in   the   more 
tortured  age  of  Rococo.     The  "  Winter  "  was  repro- 
duced   in    our    introduction.       "Spring"  represents 
Flora  being  crowned  by  Psyche  with   a  garland  of 
flowers.       "Summer"    shows,  perhaps,    Ceres    with 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  upon  her  chariot  asking  a  harvester 
for    news    of    the    lost    Proserpine.      "Autumn"  is 
a  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.     In  every  case  the  cande- 
labra  are    differently    festooned    with    appropriate 
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of  the  various  members  of  the  Caffieri  family  as  there  was 
at  one  time  concerning  the  family  of  Boulle.  The  founder 
of  the  line  was  a  Philippe  Caffieri,  born  at  Rome  in  L634. 
He  was  brought  to  France  by  Mazarin  in  1660,  and  of 
course  went  to  the  Gobelins  under  Le  Brnn,  one  of  whose 
relations  he  married.  He  excelled  in  wood  work,  and  in 
conjunction  with  one  Mathieu  Lespagnandel  worked  on 
the  decoration  of  the  Louvre,  Versailles,  Trianon,  and 
Marly  until  1G88,  when  he  was  sent  as  Sculptor  of  the 
Navy  to  Dunkirk,  just  as  that  excellent  artist  in  marble, 
Puget,  also  went  to  plan  the  decorations  of  the  bows  and 
sterns  of  the  French  men-of-war.  Caffieri  had  gained  the 
necessary  experience  in  the  decoration  of  the  chaloupes  or 
gondolas  of  the  grand  canal  of  the  Park  of  Versailles,  on 
which  large  sums  were  spent  to  tit  them  for  the  gay  nltes 
at  night.  His  son  Francois  Charles  succeeded  him  as  naval 
sculptor  in  1714,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  his  son  Charles 
Philippe,  who  again  left  the  office  to  Charles  Marie,  who 
died  about  1780.  Here  we  have  four  generations  of  a  family 
holding  the  same  office,  all  men  of  facility  if  not  of  genius. 
That  was  to  come  in  the  persons  of  Jaccpues  Caffieri,  the 
well-known  Academician  and  sculptor  of  so  many  of  the 
busts  of  the  Corniklie  Franchise,  and  of  Philippe,  the  great 
decorative  artist  with  whom  we  are  exclusively  concerned. 
The  first  Philippe  Caffieri — who,  by  the  way,  had  been 
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symbols  of  wheat,  flowers,  vine-leaves,  and 
grapes,  to  suit  the  time  of  year.  The 
bronze  groups  are,  of  course,  more  varied 
still.  These  beautiful  objects  are  each 
about  3  ft.  7  in:  high  in  all.  They  are 
on  scjuare  ormoulu  liases  decorated  with 
a  lion's  head  and  skin  in  front,  and  a 
guilloche  ornament  and  ring  handles  at 
each  side.  The  foliated  branches  for  five 
lights  form  an  overarching  bower  for  the 
groups,  which  are  of  a  fine  dark-brown 
surface.  By  permission  of  her  Majesty 
"  The  Seasons "  were  copied  by  Mr.  Hat- 
field, the  skilful  brassworker,  some  years 
ago  for  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild.  They 
were  lent  for  a  month,  and  the  copies 
took  a  year  and  nine  months  to  complete, 
at  a  cost  of  2,000  guineas.  This  will  give 
some  notion  of  the  elaborateness-  of  these 
celebrated  candelabra,  which  are  amongst 
the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Green  Draw- 
ing Room. 

The  main  subject  of  our  article  must 
undoubtedly  be  Philippe  Caffieri.  He  is 
the  chaser',  the  "  fondeur-ciseleur "  par 
excellence  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  just 
as  Gouthierc  is  the  great  name  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  There  is  as  much 
doubt  about  the  identities  and  existences 
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at  pains  to  turn  himself  into  a  Frenchman  when 
lie  came  to  Paris  by  calling  himself  "  Caffier " — 
had  a  fifth  son  of  the  name  of  Jacques  born  in 
1678.  He,  too,  was  artistic,  and  was  "  Sculpteur 
Fondeur-Ciseleur  du  Roy."  He  was  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Jacques  and  Philippe  the  third  of  that 
name,  and  grandson  of  the  one  who  came  originally 
from  Pome.  As  usual,  we  find  that  specialists  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  nearly  as  much  about  him 
as  they  and  we  should  have  liked.  Very  little  is 
known  of  his  early  life,  but  one  piece  of  legal  evidence 
remains  (quoted  by  M.  Jules  Guiffrey,  "  Les  Gaffieri "), 
which  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  domestic 
life  of  those  times.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four — 
while  still  a  minor,  that  is  to  say,  for  that  lasted  till 
a  young  man  was  another  year  older — Philippe  got 
into  an  entanglement  with  the  daughter  of  a  couple 
named  Silvestre.  Her  good-for-nothing  parents 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  clever  young  sculptor  as 
their  son-in-law,  but  Jacques  his  father  was  equally 
determined  that  they  should  not.  He  went  to  the 
magistrates  and  complained  that  his  son  had  for  eight 
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months  never  let  a  clay  pass  without  going  to  see 
"  the  said  girl  Silvestre,"  while  pretending  all  the 
time  to  be  busy  studying  at  the  Academy.  Finally, 
for  the  last  two  mouths  the  infatuated  young  man 
bad  left  his  home  altogether  and  gone  to  live  at  the 
Silvestres'.  Jacques  Caffieri  accused  these  people 
"  of  leading  that  young  man  astray  and  tearing  him 
from  the  paternal  authority."  He  set  people  to 
watch.  One  witness  deposed  how  she  noticed  the 
two  young  people  together  at  a  window  of  the  house, 
while  another,  Madame  Elizabeth  Griffon,  stated  how 
she  took  the  opportunity  to  congratulate  Madame 
Silvestre  upon  the  approaching  marriage  in  her 
family  when  the  latter  came  in  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
snuff.  A  third  witness  bluntly  deposed  that  she  had 
"  a  very  low  opinion  of  Mdlle.  Silvestre."  Philippe 
defeated  his  own  object  by  divulging  bis  matrimonial 
intentions  to  a  female  relative,  whom  he  implored  to 
secure  for  him  bis  certificate  of  baptism,  and  asked  to 
supply  him  with  linen,  on  credit,  for  his  coming 
marriage.  Her  information  determined  his  father 
to  take  strong  measures.  The  young  man  was 
forcibly  arrested  and  taken  out  of 
the  Silvestre  domicile  by  means  of 
the  "Archers."  Here  the  story  breaks 
off,  and  we  know  no  more  except  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  marry  "  the  said 
girl  Silvestre,"  but  someone  else,  in 
the  year  1747. 

He  worked  with  his  father  till 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1755. 
Jacques  Caffieri  the  elder  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  talented  family,  who,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Guiffrey,  has  been 
almost  overlooked.  But  that  he  was 
a  capable  artist  and  a  worthy  father 
of  two  such  clever  sous  is  to  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  besides 
working  in  the  royal  palaces,  he  was 
designer  to  the  "  Societe  des  Fon- 
deurs-Oiseleurs,"  and  made  the  metal 
ornaments  for  the  celebrated  sphere 
clock  by  Passemant.  His  signature 
is  found  on  it  twice  repeated  :  "  Les 
bronzes  executes  par  Cafiieri;"  "Les 
bronzes  sont  composes  et  executes 
par  Catneri."  He  also  made  the 
brass  work  of  the  "  petits  cabinets 
du  Chateau  de  Versailles "  in  1736. 
He  worked  at  the  Chateau  of  Belle- 
vue  in  1752,  and  had  executed  a 
portrait  bust  of  the  Baron  de  Bezen- 
val  in  1735.  In  the  Wallace  collec- 
tion is  a  commode  of  pronounced 
Louis  XV  style,  the  metal  work  of 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Philippe 
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Caffieri.  From  the  resemblance  of  the  ornament 
to  that  of  the  Passemant  clock,  M.  Guiffrey  assigns 
it  to  the  father,  who  as  a  rule  did  not  execute 
figures. 

When  his  father  died  in  1755  Philippe  Caffieri  con- 
tinued working  for  the  king,  until  at  last  he  became 
weary  of  having  his  bills  unpaid.  He  then  turned 
to  modelling  for  the  cathedrals  and  made  a  cross 
and  candelabra  for  Notre  Dame.  The  original  ones 
of  silver,  executed  by  Ballin  before  1678,  had  been 
melted  clown  to  help  to  pay  for  the  disasters 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  1759.  All  the  churches 
of  France  were  invited  to  send  their  plate  to  the 
mint,  and  in  this  instance  a  sacrifice  of  20,000  livres 
was  the  result.  Caffieri's  work  at  Notre  Dame  was 
destroyed  in  its  turn  at  the  Revolution,  but  another 
set,  made  for  the  Cathedral  of  Bayeux  in  the  same 
style,  remains. 

The  only  known  letter  in  Philippe  Caffieri's 
writing  is  addressed  in  atrocious  spelling  to  an 
Englishman  who  commissioned  him  to  make  a  bust 
of  his  wife,  "  la  figure  de  Miledy."  Besides  portrait 
work  and  ecclesiastical  furniture,  he  made  mounts 
for  armoires,  secretaires,  commodes,  wall-lights,  clocks, 
oriental  porcelain,  and  metal  fire-dogs.  He  died 
in  1774 

Caffieri's  domestic  style,  of  which  Boucher  the 
painter  was  an  admirer  and  patron,  is  characteristic 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  He  carried  to  extremes 
the  Rococo  foliage  twisted  into  endive  shapes,  and 
combined  it  in  curves  which  suggest  sometimes  the 
shapes  of  flames  or  the  waves  of  the  sea.  A 
peculiarity  of  his  method  was  to  conceal  joints  and 
fastenings  by  means  of  rose  decorations.  He  also 
occasionally  introduced  Chinese  figures  and  dragons. 
A  pretty  feature  in  some  commodes  in  his  style  is 
formed  by  raising  the  stems  of  the  brass  flower  and 
leaf  work  in  relief  which  splays  all  over  the  front 
into  solid  detached  ornaments,  so  placed  as  to  serve 
as  the  handles  of  the  drawers.  The  handsome  black 
lacquer  commode  in  the  Rubens  Room,  illustrated  in 
our  article  on  Lacquered  Furniture,  is  so  treated. 
In  the  Jones  collection  at  South  Kensington  is  a 
similar  commode.  There,  too,  is  to  be  found  one 
of  the  few  instances  of  an  absolutely  authentic 
signature  of  Caffieri — upon  the  elephant  with  a 
clock  on  its  back. 

Upon  this  subject  there  is  extreme  doubt. 
Philippe  signed  himself  occasionally  with  his 
Christian  name,  and  sometimes  as  "  Caffieri  l'aine," 
to  distinguish  himself,  that  is,  from  the  younger 
brother,  Jacques,  the  Academician  and  portraitist. 
But  there  is  a  third  mysterious  signature  which  has 
caused  great  trouble  to  connoisseurs.  It  is  a  "  C ' 
with  a  crown  over  it.  M.  Williamson  attributes 
this   to   the    Caffieris,   father    and    son,   but   other 
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authorities,  such  as  Guiffrey  and  Davillier,  assert 
that  it  is  merely  a  royal  mark.  M.  Williamson, 
however,  points  out  that  this  Crown  mark  is  only 


PASTI  LLE-BURNER.        {Period  of  the  Empire.      Probably  by  Thomire.) 

found  from  1725-65,  which  includes  the  best 
period  of  Jacques  and  his  son  Philippe.  Also  it 
is  never  found  on  a  piece  with  any  other  mark. 
The  only  other  two  men  whose  signature  it  might 
be  are  Cressent  and  Colson.  Now  Cressent  was  an 
inlayer  and  too  early  in  date,  and  Colson  chiefly 
made  fire-dogs.  Brass  work  marked  with  the 
crowned  "  C  "  is  always  in  the  style  of  Caffieri,  and 
the  fact  that  both  father  and  son  were  Fondeurs- 
Ciseleurs  du  Roy  would  entitle  them  to  use  such  an 
obvious  stamp.  Objectors  say  the  mark  is  only  found 
on  inferior  work  such  as  would  emanate  from  a 
Crown  factory.  Quite  recently,  however,  we  have 
seen  a  Boulle-work  clock  of  the  shape  known  as 
"a  la  religieuse"  in  which  the  chasing  was  by  no 
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means  inferior  and  every  piece  of  ormoulu  bore  the 
mysterious  sign.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  pretty  puzzle 
and  worth  noticing  as  an  instance  of  the  difficulties 
of  "  expertism "  with  regard  even  to  objects  made 
as  recently  as  1750. 

The  beautiful  example  of  mounted  china  which 
we  illustrate  is  one  of  a  pair  of  oriental  blue  vases 
with  a  rightly  pencilled  foliated  pattern.  The 
height  of  these   as   photographed  is  about   21    in., 


VASE     MOUNTED     FOR     GEORGE     IV,     AND     VENETIAN     CHAIR 


but  the  bad  taste  of  the  commencement  of  the  century 
had  added  candelabra  with  three  lights  of  a  lily  pat- 
tern entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.  It  is  a  pity 
that  these  are  not  permanently  removed,  as  M. 
"Williamson  suggested  when  he  came  to  "Windsor  in 
1884  and  noted  on  the  inventory :  "These  vases  are 
splendid.  Eeal  Louis  XY  mounts,  probably  by 
Caffieri."  The  brazen  foliage  really  seems  to  grow 
about  these  vases  in  sweetest  freedom,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  rather  ugly-necked  vase  is 
graced  with  an  entirely  new,  varied  and  additional 
outline  is  remarkable.     Other  specimens  of  oriental 


porcelain  have  been  illustrated  and  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  black  lacquered  furniture  upon  which 
they  were  placed,  and  our  readers  will  not  perhaps 
forget  the  fine  Dresden  vase  in  the  Corridor.  At  Buck- 
ingham Palace  we  find  a  great  wealth  of  mounted 
china  in  the  style  of  Caffieri,  and  a  beautiful  secre- 
taire with  its  attendant  corner  cupboards.  The  two 
celadon  vases  upon  the  black  lacquer  commode  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  Eubens  Eoom  have  Louis  XVI 
mounts  of  a  well-known  type.  A 
fine  blue  oriental  cistern  with  Caffieri 
mounts  is  photographed  between  two 
more  modern  vases  upon  the  lacquer 
sideboard  with  white  marble  top,  re- 
produced in  the  article  on  Lacquered 
Furniture  ;  and  on  a  similar  piece  in 
the  Eubens  Eoom,  also  illustrated 
in  the  same  article,  is  a  most  pro- 
nouncedly Boeoco  ornament  with  an 
ormoulu  base.  This  supports  a  white 
vase  of  the  Vincennes  shape,  dating 
after  1740. 

"With  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI — 
and  even  before  his  predecessor  had 
died — comes  an  entire  change  of 
style.  The  discoveries  at  Pompeii 
had  led  to  an  affectation  of  classical 
ornament.  The  endive  and  wave 
forms  of  Caffieri  make  way  for 
figure  candelabra  supported  on  an- 
tique shaped  pedestals,  correct  and 
cold  in  design.  Our  examples  on 
page  543 — caryatids  supporting  five 
lights  on  grey  marble  pedestals — 
come  from  the  White  Drawing 
Eoom,  and  are  3  ft.  5  in.  high. 

With  the  end  of  Louis  XVI's 
reign  the  classical  fever  is  very  acute. 
The  two  winged  figures  on  page  544, 
balanced  on  hemispheres  and  hold- 
ing four  lights  in  each  hand,  are 
probably  by  Thomire,  the  fashion- 
able bronzist  of  the  Empire.  He 
had  a  long  life,  from  1751  to  1843, 
but  his  best  work  was  done  under  Louis  XVI. 
He  reproduced  Houdon's  celebrated  seated  statue 
of  Voltaire,  and  also  made  the  cradle  of  the  un- 
fortunate little  King  of  Eome.  Many  of  the  fine 
mounts  of  later  Sevres  porcelain  are  by  him  ; 
but,  as  M.  Maze-Sencier  says,  he  indulged  in  "an 
abuse  of  antique  forms."  Signed  by  him  are  the 
large  candelabra  upon  the  mantelpiece  supported  by 
bronze  satyrs  carrying  children,  illustrated  in  the 
introductory  article.  These  are  for  nine  lights,  with 
lapis-lazuli  shafts  and  bases  adorned  with  reliefs  of 
cupids,  cornucopias,  and  sphynxes.     Also   probably 
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by  Thomire  is  the  pastille-burner  of  our  illustra- 
tion. Elaborate  as  this  affair  is,  however,  and 
suave  enough  in  some  of  its  lines,  it  has,  like  most 
Empire  or  late  Louis  XVI  work,  absolutely  no 
charm. 

Our  last  photograph  is  of  one  of  a  pair  of  very 
large  oriental  sea-green   beaker  vases  with  covers. 


The  ormoulu  work  consists  of  swags  and  masks. 
These  imposing  objects,  nearly  4  ft.  high,  are  late 
work  commissioned  probably  by  George  IV,  for  whom 
a  great  quantity  of  vase  mounting  was  executed. 
The  chair  beside  the  vase  is  a  gilt  Venetian  one  of 
the  date  of  1660,  with  fine  crimson  velvet  uphol- 
stering embroidered  with  a  design  in  gold  thread. 


THE     ROYAL    ACADEMY     EXHIBITION.— Ill  {concluded). 


IN  passing  in  review  the  oil  pictures  of  the 
Academy  we  have  but  selected  a  few  for  special 
mention  as  types  of  the  whole.  But  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  they  exhaust  the  list  of  the  finest 
works  or  the  best  efforts  that  make  up  the  sum  of 
the  exhibition.  We  have  made  no  special  mention 
of  the  dainty  portrait-group  of  Mr.  Melton  Fisher, 
called  "  In  the  Realms  of  Fancy,"  or  of  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  young  girl  by  Mr.  B.  Peacock, 
entitled  "  Ethel  " — both  of  which  have  been  bought 
for  the  Chantrey  collection  ;  of  the  notable  portraits 
by  Mr.  Ouless,  Mr.  Fildes,  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Osborne — "  the  hope  of  Ireland  ; "  or  the 
studies  of  farmyard  in  sunshine  by  Mr.  Swanwick 
and  Mr.  Edward  Stott ;  of  the  flowers  of  M.  Fantin 
or  the  kittens  of  Madame  Ronner ;  of  such  com- 
positions as  "  Diana,"  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Kennington, 
and  the  "  Imogen "  of  Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes ;  and 
the  interesting  though  stilted  "  Autumn  "  and  "  The 
Happy  Valley"  of  Mr.  William  Stott,  of  Oldham, 
and  "  The  Sisters  "  of  Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler ;  of  the 
landscapes,  admirable  in  various  respects,  of  Mr.  H. 
W.  B.  Davis,  Mr.  Hook,  of  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes 
(whose  "  Mountain  and  Hill  "  is  a  remarkable  study 
of  light  and  atmosphere),  of  Mr.  MacWhirter  and  of 
Mr.  Yeend  King  (whose  "  Milking  Time "  has  also 
been  purchased  out  of  the  Chantrey  fund),  or  of  the 
tender  renderings  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow  and  the 
powerful  work  of  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  (as  in  "  Changing 
Pasture  "),  of  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Aumonier ;  of 
the  fine  townscape  of  Newcastle  by  Mr.  Niels  M. 
Lund;  or  of  the  sea-pieces  of  Mr.  T.  Somerscales, 
Mr.  Edwin  Hayes,  and  Mr.  Napier  Henry  (whose  men 
in  his  large  picture  "  Wreckage "  are,  relatively, 
a  failure).  Equally  have  we  passed  over  such 
frankly  decorative  works  as  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn's 
"  Golden  Horn,"  for  space  suffices  only  to  permit 
reference  to  a  few,  and  from  them  to  draw  the 
moral  for  the  whole,  if  moral  there  be,  in  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibition.  It  is  the  best  works,  not 
the  mass,  that  establish  its  character,  and  deter- 
mine its  place  among  its  predecessors.     And  it  is 


accordingly  the  best  of  those  we  have  mentioned 
which  raise  the  present  exhibition  above  those  of 
the  recent  past. 

It  is  needful  that  a  few  words  more  should  be 
said  upon  the  action  of  the  Academy  in  dealing 
with  works  sent  from  abroad.  This  action  is  deplor- 
able, not  only  by  what  is  clone,  but  by  what  is  left 
undone.  A  general  opinion  is  held  in  the  Academy 
that  its  rooms,  being  too  small  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  native  artists,  should  not  be  thrown  open  to  those 
the  painters  of  other  lands.  The  contention  is  sound 
enough;  but  it  is  not  logically  adhered  to.  Some 
pictures  from  abroad  are  duly  accepted  and  hung, 
but  upon  what  principle  is  this  carried  out?  Is  it  by 
accident  that  the  worst  pictures  are  selected  and 
placed  in  excellent  positions,  while  the  better  ones 
are  either  skied  or  rejected  ?  Is  it  chance  or  design 
that  places  the  appalling  portrait  by  M.  Benjamin- 
Constant  upon  the  line,  and  that  honours  the  inferior 
work  of  M.  Carolus  Duran  with  scores  of  square  feet 
in  the  centre  of  panels  ?  No  doubt  our  English  por- 
traitists gain  enormously  by  the  comparison  and  the 
contrast ;  but  is  it  right  towards  the  better  artists 
who  are  thus  excluded,  or  even  fair  to  the  French 
painters  themselves  ?  And  yet  while  these  artists 
of  great  reputation,  whose  hand  has  so  sadly  failed — 
their  names  being  of  course  thoroughly  familiar  in 
Burlington  House — are  so  honourably  treated,  men 
at  least  as  great  (though  not  so  talked  of  here)  are 
so  served  that  we  are  led  to  wonder  whether  the 
Academy  is  not  rather  led  by  names  than  by  merit. 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  while 
M.  Benjamin-Constant  is  on  the  line,  M.  James  Maris 
— one  of  the  most  brilliant  artists  living — is  inconti- 
nently skied  ;  and  while  M.  Carolus  Duran  disports 
himself  to  such  sad  purpose,  the  small  works  of 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  landscape-painters  in 
France  have  been  utterly  rejected  '.  Is  tins  nut 
setting  a  premium  upon  clap-trap  uVpainting,  for 
which  celebrated  names  have  offered  the,  password  .' 
When  it  was  heard  that  Mr.  Sargent  was  upon  lb.' 
hanging  committee  it  was  thought  thai   las!    year's 
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blunder — when  M.  Harpignies  himself  was  insulted 
with  flat  rejection — could  not  recur ;  but  such  mis- 
takes, apparently,  will  occur  independently  of  men, 
and  injustice,  of  good  intentions.  Yet  that  these 
works  of  foreigners  can  give  our  younger  men  oppor- 
tunities for  study  is  amply  true,  for  the  craft  of  the 
painter — as  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Passing  Clouds  "  of 
M.  H.  van  der  Weyden  and  "  The  Old  Bridge  at  San 
Eemo"  of  M.  Louis  Saugy — seems  still  to  be  more 
earnestly  learned,  or  at  least  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quired, abroad. 

It  is  not  usually  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
Royal  Academy — where  water-colours  -  are  only  ac- 
cepted, so  to  speak,  upon  sufferance,  while  at  least 
four  important  exhibitions  of  them  are  held  elsewhere 
in  London  during  the  year — any  particularly  fine  dis- 
play of  aquarelles  should  be  made.  Yet  the  average 
is  here  high  enough  to  impress  the  foreigner  who 
regards  our  Academy  in  the  light  of  a  national  Salon, 
and  visits  no  other  gallery,  with  a  fair  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  school,  and  with  the  beauty  of 
the  method  which  is  in  its  fullest  development 
essentially  English.  In  this  section  we  find  such 
works  as  the  landscapes  by  Mr.  Leopold  Rivers, 
Mr.  Glendenning  (whose  charming  "Haymaking,"  full 
alike  of  life,  movement,  and  air,  has  been  acquired 
for  the  Chantrey  collection)  and  others,  as  the 
marines  by  Sir  Edward  Poynter  and  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  the  figures  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory.  The  tiny 
drawing  by  the  last-named  artist,  entitled  "  First 
Act  of  a  Comedy :  The  Students'  Visitor,"  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  most  amazing  things  in  its  own 
way  ever  produced  iu  water-colour,  beyond  which 
no  English  master,  save,  perhaps,  Fred  Walker 
and  Mr.  Gregory  himself,  has  ever  gone.  Over 
these  few  square  inches  of  surface  months  of  labour, 
it  is  evident,  have  been  lovingly  expended ;  yet  the 
paper  is  not  teased,  and  the  whole  drawing  is  as 
fresh  and,  in  a  sense,  as  broad  as  can  be.  Not 
only  are  fine  drawing,  fine  colour,  and  fine  workman- 
ship united  here,  but  the  character  is  so  clearly  de- 
fined, and  humour  so  refinedly  realised,  that  the 
tiny  drawing  has  as  much  claim  to  respectful  con- 
sideration at  our  hands  as  the  most  "important" 
work  in  the  whole  Academy.  The  admission  of 
one  drawing,  we  must  confess,  we  do  not  under- 
stand. This  is  the  charming  head  with  an  aureole 
by  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  named  "  The  Infant  Christ." 
If  the  Academy  is  really  so  purist  as  to  reject  a 
transfer-lithograph  as  "  inadmissible,"  although  the 
whole  process,  from  drawing  to  printing,  was 
carried  out  by  the  artist  himself,  on  what  ground 
is  this  pleasing  work  included  among  the  "  water- 
colours  "  ?  How  far  it  is  oil,  how  far  in  water- 
colour,  and  how  far,  perhaps,  in  tempera,  it  is  not 
for    us    to    determine.      But    it    is    clearly    not    a 


water-colour  pure  and  simple ;  and  it  behoves  the 
Academy  to  define  its  position,  so  that  anomalies 
may  be  set  right  and  equal  justice  done.  The 
Academy  is  right  to  stand  against  modern  tricks 
and  dodges  and  processes.  Yet  it  must  become  ever 
more  catholic  as  modern  needs  require  it,  and,  above 
all,  it  must  not  be  suspected  of  having  one  rule 
for  the  Academician  and  another  for  the  outsider. 
We  propose  at  a  later  date  to  devote  a  special 
article  to  the  sculpture  of  the  year ;  but  it  behoves 
us  to  make  some  mention,  however  brief,  of  the 
display  in  this  section.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  record  that,  not  less  than  painting,  sculpture 
is  full  of  interest  and  full  of  life.  There  is,  un- 
happily, little  in  the  way  of  elaborate  composition 
and  intricate  grouping,  such  as  we  are  used  to  see  in 
Paris  and  Brussels ;  but  for  a  country  where  the 
encouragement  offered  to  the  art  is  ridiculously 
inadequate  when  compared  with  the  talent  at  com- 
mand, it  must  be  held  to  be  more  than  creditable. 
Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts,  which 
is  here  seen  so  freely,  to  the  advantage  of  inven- 
tion and  variety,  has  detracted  in  some  degree  from 
the  dignity  and  monumental  character  of  much 
of  the  work.  Yet  Mr.  Brock,  with  his  monu- 
ment to  Mr.  Sorabjee  Bengallee,  OLE.,  with  his 
superb  bronze  bust  of  Mr.  Tate,  and  his  intensely 
human  and  pathetic  statue  of  Eve — Eve  with  her 
mortal  defects  upon  her,  and  sadly  conscious  of 
them  and  of  the  pass  to  which  they  have  brought 
her,  and  with  her  the  human  race  —  sustains 
the  chief  weight  of  the  finer  traditions  of 
sculpture.  To  such  the  Academy  as  a  whole 
hardly  seems  alive.  By  granting  the  place  of 
honour  to  Mr.  Fehr's  able  and  showy  group,  "  St. 
George  and  the  Rescued  Maiden,"  which  is  rather 
a  monster  bibelot  than  a  serious  and  lofty  work 
of  sculpture;  and  by  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Wade's  somewhat  fantastic  "  Truth,"  it 
has  given  its  imprimatur  to  the  fanciful  and 
pictorial  side  of  the  art,  as  against  the  plastic,  and 
has  made  such  a  pronouncement  to  the  students 
in  their  schools  that  all  their  teaching  and  all  their 
exhortations  will  not  be  able  to  explain  away.  To 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  figures  of  "  Justice  "  and  "  Know- 
ledge" for  his  monument  to  the  Rajah  of  Mysore, 
to  Mr.  Frampton's  bronze  memorial,  to  the  ex- 
tremely felicitous  and  weirdly-refined  "  Elf "  of 
Mr.  Goscombe  John,  the  statue  called  "  Even "  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury  (for  the  lighting  of  the  City 
Square,  Leeds),  to  Mr.  Pomeroy's  "Perseus,"  Mr. 
Thornycroft's  beautiful  statuette  of  "  The  Bather," 
and  to  Mr.  Lucchesi's  ambitious  "  Crash  of  Doom," 
a  passing  acknowledgment  must  be  made.  To  these 
and  other  works  of  kindred  interest  we  shall  in 
due  course  return. 
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THE     PORTRAITS     OF    GEOFFREY    CHAUCER. 

AN    ESSAY    WRITTEN    ON    THE    OCCASION    OF    THE    QUINCENTENARY 

OF    THE    POET'S    DEATH.* 

By    m.    h.    spielmann. 


HEN  Chaucer  lived  —  and 
Hafiz  of  Persia  was  the 
setting  sun  that  heralded 
the  decadence  of  Eastern 
poetry — the  renascence 
of  the  Arts  in  the  West 
was  engaging  the  atten- 
tion and  en  flaming  the 
enthusiasm  of  Occidental 
Europe.  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Froissart  were 
all  working  abroad;  Laugland  was  entertaining 
the  English  world  with  his  "  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,"  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  with  his 
"  Travels  in  the  East ;  "  and  John  Gower,  Wycliffe. 
and  Lydgate  made  their  appeal  variously  to  the 
mind  and  conscience  of  the  flunking  public. 
The  great  schism  in  the  Church  took  place — 
there  were  Popes  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  and 
the  papal  tribute  had  been  discontinued  :  Urban 
VI  was  acknowledged  by  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  Hungary,  Portugal,  and  the  North ;  while 
Clement  VII  was  revered  by  France,  Spain,  and 
Naples.  The  power  of  the  Medici  family  rose  and 
triumphed  in  Tuscany  before  Genoa  was  humbled 
by  Venice  ;  and  University  Colleges  were  founded 
in  rapid  succession  —  Cracow,  Heidelberg,  and 
Prague  before  Chaucer's  birth,  and  during  his 
lifetime,  Pavia  (Vienna),  Winchester,  Pesth, 
Cologne,  Erfurt,  Ferrara,  Angers,  and  Turin. 
Gunpowder  was  invented,  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  "was  instituted,  and — the  vine  was  planted 
in  Tokay.  Intellectual  movement  was  wide- 
spread, consequent  on  strife  of  opinion  or  as 
the  result  of  scientific,  philosophic,  or  artistic 
research,  and,  above  all,  the  world  was  rapidly 
becoming  pregnant  with  the  crowning  art  of 
Printing. 

The  plastic  and  the  graphic  arts,  and  the  arts 
of  design,  were  included  in  the  general  activity. 
Yet  Giotto,  the  father  of  modern  portrait 
painting  from  the  life,  and  the  friend  of  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  had  died  in  1330,  and  had  left  no 
obvious  successor,  for  Masaccio  was  not  born  till 
two  years  after  Chaucer's  death.  The  Academy 
of  Saint  Luke  had  been  founded  in  Florence  in 
1350 ;  and  Melchior  Broederlam  of  Ipres,  ihc 
official  painter  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
preparing  the  way  for  the  improvements  in 
painting  that  were  introduced  by  the  brothers 
*  To  be  issued  also,  by  arrangement,  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 


Van  Eyck.  In  England,  however,  accurate  por- 
trait rendering  was  not  widely  appreciated;  the 
true  statuce  iconicce — or,  as  Suetonius  called 
them,  simtdacra  iconica — were  rarely  asked  for 
and,  it  may  be  conceived,  were  still  more  rarely 
produced. 

Of  portraiture  of  the  time  of  Chaucer  we 
have  in  England  a  fairly  numerous  collection, 
beginning  with  the  large  distemper  representa- 
tion of  Richard  II  in  the  Sacrarium  at 
Westminster;  but  even  though  the  supposititious 
sitters  are  known — or  probably  merely  guessed 
at— it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  their  portraits 
were  drawn  from  the  life,  even  from  statues, 
tombs,  brasses,  or  church  windows.  In  extremely 
few  eases  can  the  name  of  the  painter  be  ven- 
tured upon,  with  such  rare  exceptions  as  "  Luea 
Cornellis' "  portrait  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  now  (or  lately)  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is 
obvious  that  without  laboured  proof  of  the 
contrary  even  the  earliest  portraits  of  Chaucer 
would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  not  being 
painted  from  the  life,  inasmuch  as  the  handling, 
skilful  as  it  is  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  usually 
roughly  executed,  in  crude  masses  or  touches  of 
colour,  or  with  coarse  markings  in  place  of  the 
careful  modelling  and  intelligent  effort  at  charac- 
terisation which  are  commonly  to  be  found  in 
the  least  capable  portraits  taken  from  life. 
There  is,  perhaps,  just  the  bare  possibility  that, 
apart  from  the  Occleve  illumination,  one  of  the 
portraits  I  am  about  to  mention — the  Seddon. 
or  Fairfax  Murray,  portrait — may  have  been, 
executed  by  a  limner  who  had  seen  Chaucer  in 
the  flesh.  Although  nearly  every  student  of 
Chaucer  and  of  the  history  of  art  would  reject 
the  supposition,  this  view  has  been  supported 
by  at  least  one  distinguished  painter;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  do  more  than  speculate 
upon  the  point.  The  Occleve  portrait,  it  mus1 
be  remembered,  is  admittedly  a  memory  paint- 
ing, being,  however,  the  only  one  which  is 
universally  accepted  as  trustworthy. 

Although  our  knowledge  of  Chaucer  and  his 
life  is  derived  mainly  from  som-ces  other  than 
the  direct  references  vouchsafed  to  us  by  his 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  (more 
profuse,  nevertheless,  than  such  as  we  have  of 
Spenser's  life),  those  pieces  of  information 
which     are    not     manifestly     erroneous    are     of 
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extreme  value.  Occleve  has  a  double  claim 
on  our  gratitude  iu  virtue  of  portraits 
both  in  pen  and  pencil,  descriptive  and  pic- 
torial. His  admiration  of  Chaucer,  whom  he 
calls  "  maister  dere  and  fader  reverent,"  was 
unbounded ;  for,  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the 
Father  of  English  Poetry  was  a  man  of  infinite 
parts,  not  a  poet  only,  but  a  soldier  and  a 
scientist,  as  well  as  valet  and  esquire  of  the 
King's  household,  frequently  entrusted  with  mis- 
sions as  envoy  and  ambassador,  employed  as 
Clerk  of  the  Works,*  and  as  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs,  as  well  as  Member  of  Parliament ;  and 
these  abilities,  reinforcing  his  exquisite  sense  of 
poetry,  commanded  the  hero-worship  of  his 
follower. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Chaucer,  in  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales,"  is  said  to  have  described 
himself  as  corpulent,  with  a  small  face  and  elvish 
with  a  habit  of  looking  on  the  ground — "  olde 
and  unlusty"  at  fifty-two.  Hallam,  in  "The 
Middle  Ages,"  expresses  the  opinion  that  Chaucer, 
to  whom  he  allows  vivacity  of  imagination  and 
ease  of  expression,  lacked  "grandeur,"  as  if,  like 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  when  he  waxed  fat,  he  lost 
that  highest  development  of  intellectual  power 
and  alertness  which  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  characteristic  rather  of  the  ascetic  than  the 
obese.  But  is  the  description  of  the  poet  really 
a  portrait  of  himself  at  all?  And  what  reason 
is  there  to  suppose  that  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  has  the  author  in  view  when  he 
banters  the  rhymester  thus? — 

"  Now  ware  you,  sirs,  and  let  this  man  have  space, 
He  in  the  waist  is  shapcn  as  well  as  I ; 
This  were  a  puppet  in  an  arm  to  embrace 
For  any  woman,  small,  and  fair  of  face. 
He  seemeth  elvish  by  his  countenance, 
For  unto  no  wight  doth  he  dalliance." 

By  "  elvish,"  Tyrwhitt  declares,  Chaucer 
meant  "shy  and  reserved."  Yet  if  we  look 
elsewhere  (in  the  "  Prologe  of  the  Chauounes 
Ye  man  ")  the  word  is  used  in  the  commoner  sense 
of  "  supernatural  "  or  "  fairy-like."  It  may  be 
asked  whether  the  commentator  has  not  been 
less  rigid  in  respect  of  Chaucer's  language  than 
observant  in  the  matter  of  his  portraits. 

I. — The  best  likeness  that  is  presented  to  us  of 
Chaucer,  then,  is  the  limning,  or  what  we  would 
nowadays  call  "  water-colour  drawing,"  which 
he  introduced  into  his  book  "  De  Regimiue 
Principis."  In  that  part  of  it  entitled  "  De 
Consilio  habendo  iu  omnibus  factis,"  he  has 
executed,    or    caused    to     be    executed,     a     fine 

*  Punch  (1843)  quaintly  refers  to  this  occupation : 
Chaucer  "was  made  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  West- 
minster, a  situation  now  held  by  one  of  the  men  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Grissel  and  Peto." 


marginal  painting  in  colours.  This  is  here  repro- 
duced from  a  photograph  taken  with  the  latest 
improvements,  so  that  the  relative  tones  and 
values  may  be  set  forth  on  the  page  in  a  degree 
of  perfection  and  completeness  never  before  at- 
tained. This  painting,  it  will  be  seen,  appears 
opposite  to  the  following  lines : — 

"  Al  though  his  lyfe  be  queynt  the  resemblaunce 
Of  him  hath  in  me  so  fressh  lyflynesse 
That  to  putte  othir  men  in  remembraunce 
Of  his  p[er]sone  I  haue  heere  his  lyknesse 
Do  make  to  this  ende  in  sothfastnesse 
That  thei  th[a]t  haue  of  him  lest  thought  &  mynde 
By  this  peynture  may  ageyn  him  fynde  ". 

Occleve  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  painting 
of  portraits — the  art  to  which  Chaucer  himself 
so  frequently  refers — and  to  refute  the  opinion 
held  by  some  "  that  none  ymages  shuld  ymaked 
be,"  concluding : — 

"  Passe  over  tht  now  blessid  trinite 
Uppon  my  maistres  soule  m[er]cy  haue 
ffor  him  lady  eke  thi  m[er]cy  I  craue  ". 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  a  portrait  undertaken 
and  executed  in  this  x'everent  and  loving  spirit 
could  be  otherwise  than  a  likeness,  not  only  as 
good  as  the  artist  could  paint,  but  good  enough, 
moreover,  to  satisfy  him  that 

"Whan  a  thing  depeynt  is 
Or  entailed  if  men  take  of  it  heede 
Thoght  of  the  lyknesse  it  wil  in  hym  brede  ". 

Concerning  this  portrait  Sir  Harris  Nicolas 
says*  : — 

••  The  affection  of  Occleve  has  made  Chaucer's 
person  better  known  than  that  of  any  individual 
of  his  age.  The  portrait  ...  is  taken 
from  Occleve's  painting  already  mentioned  in  the 
Harleian  MS.  4866,  which  he  says  was  painted 
from  memory  after  Chaucer's  decease,  and  which 
is  apparently  the  only  genuine  portrait  in 
existence.  The  figure,  which  is  half-length,  has 
a  background  of  green  tapestry.  He  is  repre- 
sented with  grey  hair  and  beard,  which  is 
bi-forked  [like  that  of  his  own  Marchaunt],  he 
wears  a  dark  coloured  dress  and  hood,  his  right 
hand  is  extended,  and  in  his  left  he  holds  a 
string  of  beads.  From  his  vest  a  black  case  is 
suspended,  which  appears  to  contain  a  knife,  or 
possibly  "  a  penner,"  t  or  pencase.  The  expression 
of  the  countenance  is  intelligent ;  but  the  fire  of 
the  eye  seems    quenched,  and    evident    marks  of 

*  See  the   Aldine   Edition    of    Chaucer's  Works   (G. 
Bell  and  Sons), 
t  Compare 

"Prively  a  penner  gaii  he  bbrwe 
And  in  a  lettre  wrote  he  all  his  sorwe." 

"  Marchaunt's  Tale,"  i,  9753. 
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/n  Occleve's   "  De 
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jt,;m;„e  Principle."    (.Nov  /i«t  reproduced  with  the  page  on  which  it  appears.     Full 


size.      Harleian   US.  4806.     British  M.Mturo). 
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advanced  age  appear  on  the  countenance.  This 
is  incomparably  the  best  portrait  of  Chaucer  yet 
discovered." 

As  to  this  description,  Nicolas  is  justifiably 
contradicted  by  Professor  A.  Ward  ( "  English 
Men  of  Letters"  Series),  and  by  Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Lounsbury  in  his  elaborate  work  upon  the  poet, 
"Studies  in  Chaucer"  (Harper  and  Brothers). 
Since  Nicolas  wrote,  the  discussion  as  to  Chaucer's 
age  has  arisen,  and  perhaps  a  different  view  of 
the  portrait  has  followed  the  rearrangement  of 
dates.  Professor  Ward  concedes  the  greyness  of 
hair  and  beard  but  very  properly  "denies  that 
this  fact  could  be  taken  of  itself  to  contradict 
the  supposition  that  he  died  about  the  age  of 
sixty." 

It  will,  of  course,  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
tended right  hand  is  pointing  out  of  the  picture 
towards  the  text  which  describes  the  portrait, 
an  arrangement  more  ingenious  than  artistic. 

Dr.  Furnivall,  the  head  of  the  Chaucer  Society, 
emphatically  declares  that  "  Occleve's  portrait  of 
Chaucer  is  surely  one  of  a  man  not  above  sixty. 
He  doubtless  painted  his  master  as  he  saw  him, 
shortly  before  his  death."  *  With  this  view  most 
persons  now  agree.  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Furnivall 
tells  me  that  he  regards  as  trustworthy  no  other 
existing  portrait. 

As  to  this  limning,  one  critic  has  declared 
that  Chaucer's  "  disciple  Occleve  caused  a  picture 
of  him  to  be  painted  at  the  beginning  of  a 
manuscript  of  his  book  '  De  Regimine  Principis,' 
which  he  presented  to  Henry  V."  As  the  writer 
proceeds  to  say  that  "  under  the  drawing  he 
inscribed  the  following  stanza,"  we  might  hesitate 
to  accept  without  question  the  argument  of  so 
inaccurate  an  observer.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
as  I  have  already  hinted,  that  the  expression 
"  I  have  here  his  likeness  do  make "  may  be 
intended  as  a  disclaimer  of  original  authorship. 
George  Vertue  maintains  the  tradition  of  genuine- 
ness on  his  principal  print  of  Chaucer,  which 
was  No.  2  (John  Gower  being  No.  1,  and  Edmund 
Spenser  No.  3)  in  the  set  executed  within  orna- 
mental borders  with  Lord  Oxford's  arms.  Vertue, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  engraved  another  "  Geofry 
Chaucer,"  large,  in  an  oval  frame,  as  well  as  a  third, 
smaller,  witli  the  verses  in  old  character.  Refer- 
ring to  the  Occleve  drawing,  Walpole  reminds  us 
that  "Urry  and  Tanner  both  mention  such  a 
portrait,  which  places  Occleve  in  the  rank  of 
one  of  our  first  painters  as  well  as  poets."  t 

Copies  of  the  Occleve  portrait  are  to  be 
found  in  one  or  two  of  the  poet's  MSS.,  and 
one  of  them  is  engraved  to  illustrate  Tyrwhitt's 

*  "  Date  of  Chaucer's  Birth,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivall, 
Notes  and  Queries,  4th  s.  vii.,  May  13th,  1871,  p.  412. — 
M.  H.  S. 

t  Walpole's  "  Anecdotes  of  Painting,"  vol.  i.,  p.  31. 


edition  of  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."  It  need 
only  be  added  that  the  Roxburghe  Club  issued 
the  Occleve  poem  in  1860 ;  and  that  the  whisker, 
so  far  as  the  Occleve  portraits  are  concerned,  is 
entirely  without  authority. 

II. — In  a  copy  of  Occleve's  poems,  in  the  Royal 
MS.  17,  D  vi,  F  90",  in  the  British  Museum 
(Department  of  Manuscripts)  is  a  full-length 
portrait  which,  in  Nicolas's  opinion,  is  very  early, 
if  not  actually  contemporaneous  with  Occleve 
himself.  I  doubt,  however,  if  Nicolas  ever 
examined  this  portrait  with  his  own  eyes.  In 
his  description  he  says :  "  He  appears  very  old, 
with  grey  hair  and  beard:  he  holds  a  string  of 
beads  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right  arm  is 
extended,  as  if  speaking  earnestly.  His  vest, 
hood,  stockings,  and  pointed  boots  are  all  black. 
Over  the  figure  is  written,  in  the  same  hand  as 
the  poems,  '  Chaucers  ymage.'  " 

Now,  the  reader  can  satisfy  himself  from  the 
reproduction  here  that  the  string  of  beads  is 
held  in  the  right  hand,  and  that  the  left  arm 
is  not  "  extended  "  (as  is  the  case  in  MS.  4860 — 
the  original  Occleve)  ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
figure  faces  to  the  right.  Moreover,  the  poet  is 
not  supposed  to  be  "  speaking  earnestly  ; "  but  is 
simply  pointing  to  the  words  "  By  this  peynture." 
But  what  will  further  be  noticed  is  this  :  that 
Nicolas  makes  no  reference  to  the  variations  in 
the  text,  which  appears  to  me  of  a  date  much 
later  than  that  to  which  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  it ;  that  the  execution  is  in  all  respects 
less  competent  and  serious  than  in  the  original 
— features  and  details  being  alike  ill-drawn  by 
comparison ;  while  the  number  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  beads  (more  resembling  counters)  in 
the  rosary  is  probably  nearer  truth  than  the 
ten  large  balls  in  the  portrait  first  described. 
Above  all,  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  strange 
drawing  of  the  feet.  The  left  foot  is  not  more 
uncouth  in  shape  than  the  character  of  the  boot 
and  the  draughtsmanship  of  the  period  would 
explain ;  but  the  toes  of  the  right  foot  turn 
up  curiously.  This  might  not  be  regarded 
as  a  noteworthy  circumstance  were  it  not 
for  the  fact — not  hitherto  recognised,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware — that  other  full-length  portraits 
invite  attention  to  a  similar  peculiarity.  I  come 
back  to  this  point  later  when  discussing  the 
picture  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  com- 
paring it  with  others  similarly  suggestive  ;  but  I 
would  hazard  the  theory  that  it  was  this  short- 
leggedness  which  inspired  the  artist  of  the 
Ellesmere  MS.  to  show  on  horseback  a  bigly 
made  man  with  the  leg  of  a  dwarf. 

III. — A  portrait,  pleasing  in  arrangement  but 
lacking  in  character,  is  the  small  full-length 
which  is  best  known  to  the  reading  public 
through    the    coloured    illustration    (rather    too 
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"CHAUCERS     YMAGE" 
From  f/>e  MS.   o/  Occleae's   "Oe  Regimine  Prinoipis."     Rotjal  MS.     {Now  first  reproduced  with  the  page  on  which  it  appears.      Full  the.      Royal  MS.    17  D.   e/.    f.   50'. 
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From  the  Additional  MS.    5141.      British  Museun 


brightly    illuminated    in    lithography)    which    is 
reproduced   in    "Dresses  and   Decorations  of  the 


[1900] 


Middle  Ages,"  by  Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.* 
This  portrait,  which  is  on  vellum,  to- 
gether "  with  an  account  of  Chaucer 
in  a  modern  hand,"  says  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  "is  in  the  additional  MS.  5141,  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  has  lately  been 
engraved  [by  Shaw].  It  is  a  full-length, 
and  in  one  corner  is  the  date  1402,  and  in 
another  corner  a  daisy ;  but  it  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  genuineness  of  Oc- 
cleve's  painting  in  the  Harleian  MS. 
4866,  and  is  perhaps  not  older  than  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

The'  portrait,  ill  enough  drawn  and, 
I  take  it,  quite  as  recent  as  Elizabeth's 
reign,  shows  a  man  in  a  brown-grey 
hood  and  frock,  black  hose,  and  shoes 
edged  with  red.  A  red  tassel  hangs 
from  the  rosary,  and  a  red  top  decorates 
the  ink-horn  or  pemier.  The  beard  is 
bi-forked,  and  the  poet  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  about  forty  years  of  age. 
The  purple  daisy,  Chaucer's  favourite 
flower,  seems  to  be  the  bellis  per'ennis ; 
and  the  figures  in  which  the  date  is 
written  probably  belong  to  late  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  will  be  observed, 
by  reference  to  the  date  and  the  daisy, 
that  Nicolas  is  once  more  loose  in  his 
description  of  the  relative  posit 'on  of 
the  accessories. 

George  Vertue  engraved  a  three- 
quarter  length  from  the  standing  figure  ; 
but  the  likeness  is  a  very  poor  one. 
The  plate  was  used  as  a  frontispiece 
to  "  The  Canterbury  Tales."  It  may 
be  recorded  that  an  excellent  water- 
colour  copy  of  this  drawing,  made  by 
Mr.  Smith,  at  one  time  Keeper  of  the 
Prints  at  the  British  Museum,  is  now 
in    the    large    collection    of    Johnsoniana 


belonging  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray. 


SOME    UNPUBLISHED    LETTERS    BY    J.    M.    W.    TURNER,    R.A. 


Edited     by    COSMO     MONKHOUSE. 


THE  letters  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
article  were  written  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
the  great  landscape  painter,  to  a  brother  artist 
of  some  reputation  in  his  day.  He,  James 
Hoi  worthy,  was  a  painter  in  water-colours,  and 
was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
"  Old "  Water-colour  Society.  When  or  how 
their  acquaintance  commenced  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  letters  now  published  for  the  first  time 


by  permission  of  Mr.  William  Bemrose,  of  Derby, 
their  present  possessor,  extend  from  1815  to 
1830,  and  suffice  to  show  that  the  two  artists 
were  intimate  friends  for  fifteen  years,  and 
probably  till  Holworthy's  death  in  1841.  Hol- 
worthy  practised  in  London  till  1822,  and  in 
1824  he  married  a  niece  of  Joseph  Wright,  of 
Derby,  and  retired  to  the  Brookfield  estate  near 
*  Two  vols.  :  Pickering,  1S43.—  M.  H.  S. 
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AN  ESSAY  WRITTEN  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  QUINCENTENARY 

OF  THE  POET'S  DEATH.* 


By   m.    h.   spielmann. 


IV. — In  an  initial  letter  in  the  Lansdowne  MS., 
851,    on   Polio    2,    is   a  third    portrait,    small 
full-length,    in      a    copy     of    "The     Canterbury 
Tales,"  which  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V — or  less  than  fifty  years  after 
Chaucer's  death.     "  He  is  dressed  in  a 
long  grey  gown,"   says  Nicolas,  "  with 
red  stockings,  and  black  shoes  fastened 
with   black  sandals    round  the  ankles. 
His  head  is  bare,  and  the  hair  closely 
cut.     In   his   right    hand   he   holds   an 
open  book,  and  a  knife  or  pencase,  as 
in    the  other  portraits,  is  attached  to 
his  vest." 

Again  it  wdll  be  seen  that  tlie  de- 
scription by  Nicolas,  who  is  usually 
respected  as  a  close  observer,  is  in- 
correct. The  book  is  held  in  both 
hands,  chiefly  the  left.  Although  the 
MS.  is  undoubtedly  an  early  one,  the 
portrait,  as  such,  is  hardly  worth 
serious  consideration ;  indeed,  Dr.  Fur- 
nivall's  contemptuous  allusion  to  it  as 
a  "  stupid  peasant  thing "  is  not  un- 
merited. 

The  same  authority  refers  to  a  por- 
trait, now  perished,  which  once  existed 
in  the  Colton  MS.,  Otho  A.  XVIII,  but 
which  was  burned  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  that  library  by  fire;  as 
well  as  to  the  full-length  portrait  in 
the  Harleian  MS.,  4826,  which  was  cut 
out  at  or  before  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  some  unhappy  vandal — 
"summe  furious  foole" — against  whom 
a  sixteenth  century  rhymester 
launched  a  denunciation  in  doggrel 
verse  which  is  read  with  approval  to  this  day. 

V. — The  standing  portrait,  now  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  has  obviously  common  origin 
with  the  "  Additional  5141,"  already  described  ; 
but  it  has  important  variations.  Painted  on 
stout  oak  panel  llf  inches  high  (sight  measure- 
ment lOJ  inches  high),  the  little  full-length  has 
much  the  same  colour  scheme— a  greyish  hood 
and  garment,  white  edged  at  the  neck,  with  black 
hose,  and  curiously  designed  black  shoes  edged 
with   red    round  the   top  and  about   the   instep. 

*  To  be  issued  also,  by  arrangement,  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 
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The  hair  is  lightish  brown.  The  penner  is 
mounted  with  gold,  and  is  slung  from  the  fourth 
button  with  gold  thread.     It  is  to  be  noted  that 
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PORTRAIT     IN     THE     LANSDOWNE     MS. 

the  beads  seem  to  have  been  painted  by  a  more 
skilful  hand  than  that  which  wrought  the  vest  ■ 
indeed,  the  brilliance  of  execution  with  which 
the  objects  are  rendered  is  quite  remarkable.  A 
Maltese  cross  of  gold  is  substituted  tor  the 
tassel,  and  the  glass  beads  themselves,  contrary 
to  other  pictures,  are  in  pairs,  alternately  red 
and  black.  It  is  very  curious  that  this  portrait 
(which  measures  !);  inches  from  toe  to  crown), 
even  more  than  "  Add.  5141,"  or  "17  1  >.  vi.."sho\\  - 
a  forced  attitude  of  the  left  foot  so  marked 
a?;  to  make  us  doubt  whether  the  distortion 
is  merely  an  eccentricity   of   the  draughtsman's 
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PORTRAIT    OF    CHAUCER 
In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 


to  have  been  all  formed  from  Oc- 
cleve's  painting,  long  after  his  time." 
This  portrait  was  shown  at  "  The 
First  Special  Exhibition  of  National 
Portraits  "  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  1866,  and  was  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  Three-quarter  miniature, 
looking  to  r.,*  white  head-covering 
and  dress  ;  inscribed  '  Cancer,  1400  '  t 
Panel,  1  ft.  2in.  x  lOi  in."  It  should 
have  been  added  that  beneath  the 
white  head-cloak  or  hood  is  a  dark 
shadow,  or  (judged  by  the  touches) 
hair,  or  a  cap ;  that  the  face  has  a 
darkish  beard,  pointed  rather  than 
bifurcated,  a  shovel  nose,  somewhat 
protruding  eyes,  and  a  flat  cheek — 
the  whole  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  some  forty  years.  The 
eyes  are  dark,  whereas  those  in  the 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  spectator's  left. — 
M.  H.  8. 

t  This  inscription  is  almost  invisible 
in  the  excellent  photograph  which  I  have 
had  taken  of  this  portrait.  It  occurs  on 
a  level  a  little  lower  than  the  eye  and 
is  in  modern  characters.  There  are  in- 
dications of  an  inscription  having  for- 
merlv  existed  immediately  below  the 
shield. — M.  H.  8. 


incompetence,  or  whether  the  poet 
did  not  really  walk  upon  the  toes 
only  of  that  foot  through  a  stiffened 
ankle  or  congenital  deformity  or 
shortness  of  leg.  This  portrait,  num- 
bered 320  of  the  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
collection,  whence  it  came,  was 
transferred  from  the  British  Museum 
in  1879.  The  face  appears  to  be  of 
a  man  younger  by  twenty  years 
than  that  seen  in  the  Occleve  por- 
trait ;  it  is,  moreover,  much  weaker 
in  character  than  the  latter  or  the 
Fairfax  Murray  picture.  There  is 
no  note  of  its  previous  history. 

VI. — The  Bodleian  portrait  has 
made  far  more  claim  upon  public 
attention  than  it  can  rightly  com- 
mand. It  seems  to  have  little  enough 
interest  for  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who 
passes  it  over  with  the  statement 
that  an  engraving  of  it  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  Urry's  edition  of  the 
poet's  works,  printed  in  1721— that 
edition,  by  the  way,  which  Tyrwhitt 
so  vigorously  assailed.  '-This,  and 
others  in  the  British  Museum  and 
at  Knowle,"  says  Sir  Harris,  "seem 


THE     BODLEIAN      PORTRAIT. 


THE     FAIRFAX     MURRAY     (OR     SEDDON)     PORTRAIT. 
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Occleve  and  the  Fairfax  Murray  (or  Seddou)  por- 
traits are  distinctly  light.  The  shield  is  in  the 
top  left-hand  corner — properly  described  thus : 
Per  pale  argent  and  gules  a  bend  couuterchauged. 
The  figuring  beneath  it  is  evidently  late,  intended 
apparently  to  record  the  date  of  the  poet's  death 
rather  than  that  of  the  painting  of  the  picture. 
The  shield  has  obviously  been  retouched,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  present  condition  of  the  picture 
is  very  poor — the  paint  breaking  away  from  the 
ground  in  many  places.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  spite  of  the  prestige  supposed  to 
belong  to  it — due  chiefly  to  the  dignity  of  its 
present  home — no  authority  is  to  be  attributed 
to  this  large  "miniature." 

VII. — It  was,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  so  recently  as  in  I860  that  the  Fairfax 
Murray  (or  Seddon)  portrait— as  it  must  for  con- 
venience be  named — was  first  exhibited  to  the 
public.  It  was  lent  by  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  the 
well-known  architect,  and,  like  the  last-named, 
was  included  in  the  first  of  the  three  annual 
loan  exhibitions  of  national  portraits  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue : 

"To  waist,  small  life-size,  face  three-quarters 
to  r.  *  ;  dated  1400.     Panel,  19  by  14. 

"Stated  to  have  been  preserved  for  more  than 
three  centuries  in  the  family  of  Stokes,  of 
Llaushaw  Court,  Gloucester ;  given  in  1803  to 
Benjamin  Dyke."' 

This  portrait,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
was  originally  photographed  by  Mr.  Hollyer, 
but,  by  the  courteous  permission  of  Mr.  Fairfax 
Murray,  the  present  owner,  who  has  given  me 
all  help  and  information  in  his  power,  I  have  had 
it  photographed  again  by  Mr.  Uixon  with  the 
result  of  bringing  out  more  details. 

In  its  general  arrangement  this  portrait 
closely  resembles  the  Bodleian  miniature ;  but  it 
is  considerably  bigger,  and  the  two  halves  of  the 
bend  sinister  upon  the  shield,  although  clearly 
divided  as  in  the  other  picture,  do  not  contrast 
the  colours  so  plainly.  Although  the  panel 
is  a  larger  one,  it  is  smaller  in  relation  to 
the  figure,  and,  in  fact,  the  face  is  far  better 
drawn,  much  more  life-like,  and  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Occleve  portrait,  on  which  one 
might  suppose  the  arrangement  of  it  to  be  founded, 
except  as  to  the  cap,  the  nose,  and  the  pose  of 
the  right  hand.  Moreover,  the  angle  at  which 
the  face  is  seen  is  not  the  same.  Here  the  hood, 
as  well  as  the  dress,  is  black;  and  white  or 
very  fair  the  beard — reminding  us  of  Green's 
description  of  Chaucer's  "silver  haires  both 
blight  and  sheen  .  .  .  his  beard  was  white." 
Mr.  Seddon,  the  former  owner,  has  given  me 
the  following  information  as  t'o  its  history : 
*  The  spectator's  left.-^M.  H.  S. 


His  brother,  the  late  Thomas  Seddon 
— the  artist  whose  "  Jerusalem  and  the 
Valley  of  Jehosophat "  has  lately  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  National  Gallery  to  the  Tate 
Gallery  at  Millbank — died  in  1850,  leaving  in 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Colnaghi  a  portrait  of 
Chaucer  iu  oil,*  on  an  oak  panel,  for  sale  for 
the  benefit  of  a  nephew  and  niece  of  his  wife, 
named  Bulford,  to  whom  it  belonged.  Mr. 
Seddon,  on  their  behalf,  offered  the  picture  for 
sale  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  but  the 
Trustees  proposed  for  it  so  small  a  sum,  for  the 
curious  reason  that  "it  did  not  look  new  enough," 
that  Sir  George  Scharf,  the  Director,  declined  to 
name  it.  It  was  put  into  a  new  frame,  the  old 
one  having  disappeared,  and  after  the  death  of 
the  owners  was  sold  to  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray. 
It  measures  19-Jt  iu.  high  by  i5f\-  in.  wide  (sight 
measurement,  ISA  in.  by  14|  in.),  and  bears  on  the 
back  an  inscription,  always  faint,  and  now  almost 
hopelessly  illegible,  to  this  effect : 

"  This  picture  was  presented  by  Miss  Frances 
Lambert  t  to  Benjamin  Dyke  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1803,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
her  late  invaluable  relation,  Thomas  Stokes, 
Esq.,  of  Llanshaws  Court,  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  where  it  was  preserved  for  more 
than  3  centuries,  as  appears  from  the 
inventory  of  pictures  in  the  possession  of 
that  ancient  and  respectable  family.  The  date 
under  the  arms  was  the  period  when  the 
venerable  Chaucer  died,  aged  seventy-two.!  r-Th-t> 
wood  is  of  oak,  and  has  nearly  or  will  'wear 
out  the  paint  (sic).  The  frame  has  been  repaired 
with  much  difficulty.  The  picture  is  to  the 
Possessor  invaluable,  owing  to  the  purity  of 
friendship  which  existed  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Reader,  may  thy  friendship  with 
whosoever  it  may  be  formed  be  as  sincere,  and 
may  no  rude  or  careless  hand  destroy  this 
ancient  relick.  Time  perhaps  may  perish  it 
when  thou  and  I  are  lost." 

"  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,"  says  Mr.  Seddon,  "  told 
me,  when  he  had  carefully  examined  the  picture, 
that  it  puzzled  him  much,  because,  not  being  by 
a  highly  skilled  painter,  it  had  so  many  delicate 
touches  about  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  etc.,  that 
such  a  painter  could  hardly  have  produced  it 
except  from  life."  When  compared  with  the 
smaller  picture  from  the  Bodleian  (exhibited 
on  the  same  occasion)  Mr.  Seddon's  picture  was 
generally   considered    to    be    the    superior    work. 

*  If  it  is  really  in  oil,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be, 
thinly  applied,  the  date  is  presumably  a  later  addition. 
Pictures  at  that  date  were  more  commonly  painted  in 
tempera. — M.  H.  8. 

t  Or  "  Lumbert." 

t  This  was  written,  of  course,  before  more  recent 
research  caused  a  readjustment  of  dates,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  poet's  years. — M.  H.  S. 
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As  to  the  Bulfords,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Seddon's  sister-in-law  was  a  Mrs.  Edmund 
Bulford,  but  here  all  further  trace  is  lost.  It 
has  ignorantly  been  suggested  that  this  picture 
may  be  the  original  of  that  now,  or  formerly, 
in  the  British  Museum,  whither,  in  1879,  the 
picture  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was 
transferred ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  critic 
never  compared  the  two  works.  Apart  from  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  the  sitter  appears  to  be  a 
man  of  about  forty  years  of  age. 

The  similarity  in  attitude  and  arrangement, 
and  in  a  far  less  degree  in  feature,  between  this 
picture  aud  that  in  the  Bodleian  is  unmistakable. 
But,  as  I  have  remarked,  the  portrait  is  infinitely 
more  convincing  as  a  work  from  life.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  resemblance  to  the  Sloane  por- 
trait is  still  more  striking. 

Now,    it    should    be    observed    that,    judging 


from  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  reference  to  "  an 
original  portrait "  mentioned  by  both  Urry  and 
Grainger,  we  may  possibly  be  upon  the  track 
of  the  Fairfax  Murray  (or  Seddon)  portrait.  It 
"  was  said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  George 
Greenwood,  of  Chasleton,  in  Gloucestershire." 
Gloucestershire :  Chasleton  is  not  far  from  Llan- 
shaw  Court.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  adds  that 
it  was  "taken  when  he  was  about  thirty  years 
old;"  nevertheless,  there  would  be  some  presump- 
tive evidence  here,  but  for  the  colour  of  the  hair. 
In  any  case,  the  Fairfax  Murray  portrait  bears  a 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Occleve  Chaucer  than  the 
Bodleian  can  claim  to  do;  and,  ill  drawn  though 
it  is  in  the  region  of  the  shoulder,  the  first  named 
is  probably  the  original  of  the  latter.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  claim  for  it  any 
positive  authority,  in  spite  of  its  evident  anti- 
quity aud  its  claim  to  a  measure  of  respect. 
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By     ARTHUR     FISH. 


IN    all    probability    the    public    will    soon    be 
thinking   of    the   welcome    to    be    given    to 
our    victorious     generals     and    troops    on    their 
return  to  England,  aud,  out  of   their  legitimate 
enthusiasm     and    patriot- 
ism,    will     be     preparing 
to    perpetrate    certain 
enormities  in  the  way  of 
triumphal    arches.      It    is 
therefore  not   inappropri- 
ate that  attention  should 
be     directed     to     historic 
structures  of  the  kind,  to 
serve    both   for    guidance 
and  warning  to  organisers 
of  public  decorations. 

Among  the  most  digni- 
fied and  stately  of  the 
ruins  of  Rome  are  the 
three  arches  still  remain- 
ing of  the  many  that  were 
erected  in  the  Period  of 
the  Empire.  Great  as  is 
the  interest  appertaining 
to  them  from  the  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  it  is 
far    outweighed    by    that  triumphal  arch  erecte 

relating    to    their    origin.  of  James 

Built   solely  for  the  pur- 
pose   of     commemorating 

great  victories    and  the  men  who   gained  them, 
they    possess    that   human   interest   which    must 


at  all  times  take  precedence  over  the  unsenti- 
mental question  of  architectural  style.  The 
Roman,  indeed,  "invented"  the  triumphal  arch, 
and,  like  all  else  that  he  undertook,  carried  out 
the  idea  so  thoroughly 
that  this  work  has  served 
as  a  model  for  succeeding 
ages.  The  tradition  of  the 
triumphal  arch  dates  back 
to  19(3  B.C.,  when  L.  Ster- 
tinius  built  one  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  and  an- 
other iu  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  from  spoils  collected 
in  the  Spanish  war.  At 
the  close  of  the  Empire 
Rome  might  aptly  have 
been  termed  the  City  of 
Arches,  for  by  tli.it  lime 
nearly  forty  had  been 
erected.  Of  these  but 
three  now  remain,  those 
of  Titus,  Severus,  and  <  ton- 
stantine. 

It  is  licit,  however,  the 

object  in  t  his  paper  to  deal 

with  permanent  structures 
,  i603  such  as  have  been   raised 

„,„„  by  Kip,  in    nearly  every  greal    eity 

of    the    world      which    are 

more  or  less  copies  of   the  Roman   arches     bu1 

rather  with  those  which  have  been  designed  and 
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erected  for  purely 
temporary  pur- 
poses, and  which 
have  en  gaged  the 
attention  of  art- 
ists of  repute  in 
their  making. 

Prom  the 
series  of  illustra- 
tions here  given 
it  will  be  seen 
how  the  fancy  of 
artists  of  differ- 
ent periods  has 
played  around 
the  decoration  of 
the  arch.  The 
earliest  of  these 
is    that    of     the 

arch  which  was  put  up  in  London  on  the  occasion 

of   the   State  entry  of  James   I  into   London    in 

1603.      It  is  one  of  six  built  along  the  route   of 

the    royal    procession,   and   exhibits   eccentricity      and  the  Royal  Exchange. 

rather   than   stateliness   of   design.      A   portfolio  The  grandiose  structure  represented  in  the  en- 

of    engravings   of    these   arches   was    afterwards      graving  by  R.  de  Hooghe  is  connected  with  Wil- 

published,     of    which    the    title    is    as    follows :      liam  of  Orange,  and  was  erected  at  the  Hague. 

"  The    Arches  of  Triumph  erected  in  Honour  of     Under  the  equestrian  figure  are  the  English  royal 

the    High   and    Mighty    Prince,    James    the   First      arms  and  motto,  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense. 

of   that   name,   King   of   England   and    the    Sixt  The   designs   by   Rubens   here   illustrated    in- 


Sketch  for  the  Arch  of  the  Mint 

By    Rubins. 


II,  is  one  of  a 
series  engraved 
by  D.  Loo.  The 
laudatory  in- 
scription on  the 
panel  over  the 
main  arch  does 
not  in  the  light 
of  naval  history 
seem  quite  justi- 
fied. It  runs 
thus  : — 

Neptunus 

Britannico 

Carolo  II. 

Cujus  Arbitrio 

Mare 
Vet  Liberum 
vet  Olaudum. 


Sketch    for  the  Arch   of  the   Mint. 

By  Rubens. 


The  small  panels  under  the  figures  bearing  flags 
contain  representations  of  the  Tower  (on  the  left) 


of  Scotland,  at  his  Ma- 
jestie's  Entrance  and 
Passage  through  his 
honorable  Citty  and 
Chamber  of  London, 
upon  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1603.  Invented 
and  published  by  Ste- 
phen Harrison,  Joyner 
and  Architect,  and 
Graven  by  William 
Kiis."  The  combination 
of  artist  and  craftsman 
in  the  person  of  the 
"  inventor  "  probably 
accounts  for  much  in 
the  extraordinary  quali- 
ties of  this  structure. 
The  last  of  this  series 
of  arches  was  designed 
to  represent  the  Tem- 
ple of  Janus,  and  was 
erected  near  Temple 
Bar.  The  whole  struc- 
ture was  fifty  -  seven 
feet  in  height. 

The  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  at  the 
Restoration  of    Charles 


Sketch    for    an    Arch    by    Van    Thulden. 

In  the  Antwerp  Museum. 


troduce  us  to  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  skill  of  the 
Flemish  master.  When 
in  1035  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  brother  of 
Philip  IV,  went  to 
Brussels  to  take  over 
the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  after  the 
victories  of  Nordlingen, 
the  magistrates  of 
Antwerp,  desirous  of 
sharing  in  the  honour 
rendered  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ruling 
power,  invited  him  to 
visit  their  city.  Upon 
the  invitation  being 
accepted  the  city  au- 
thorities voted  the 
expenditure  of  35,000 
florins  for  the  provision 
of  suitable  decorations, 
the  scheme  to  include 
two  triumphal  arches. 
The  whole  matter  was 
placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rubens,  whose 
remuneration  was  fixed 


Arch    erected   by  the   Corporation    of 

London    at    the    Restoration    of 

Charles  II. 


Arch    designed    by    Charles 
Le    Brun. 


From   an    Engraving   by   R.   dc   Hooghc,    1670. 
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at  5,000  florins.  This  in  all  probability  was  not 
the  first  time  that  he  had  served  in  the  capacity 
of  civic  decorator.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  a  great   share    in    the    work 


THE     DEWEY     ARCH. 
From  a   Photograph   of  the  Model. 

nominally  executed  by  the  master  Van  Veen  on 
the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  the  Archduke 
Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isabella  into  Antwerp 
in  1599,  for  in  the  museum  at  Brussels  are  two 
large  portraits  in  grisaille  of  these  personages 
which  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  which  doubtless 
did  duty  on  au  arch. 

Rubens' s  fertile  brain  produced  a  scheme  for 
the  decoration  of  the  city  which  so  far  outran  the 
original  estimate  that  a  further  expenditure  to 
the  total  of  over  78,000  florins  was  sanctioned, 
and  he  was  authorised  to  utilise  the  services 
of   other    artists,  painters    and  sculptors,  among 


whom  were  Cornells  de  Vos,  Jordaens,  Theodor 
van  Thulden,  J.  Wildens,  and  David  Ryckaert. 
Their  remuneration  was  adjusted  in  proportion 
to  the  tasks  allotted  to  them.  Theirs,  however, 
was  to  execute  the  designs  of 
the  master,  who  was  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  scheme. 

Van  Thulden  afterwards  en- 
graved a  series  of  plates  of  the 
arches,  which  was  published,  with 
text    by    Gaspard    Gevartius,    in 

>1641,  under  the  title  of  "  Pompa 
introitus  honori  serenissimi  Prin- 
ciple Ferdinandi  A  ustriaci.  S.R.E. 
card,  a  S.P.Q.  Antverp.  deoreta 
et  ordinata." 

Rubens  painted  pictures  for 
the  arches  in  grisaille,  several  of 
which  were  afterwards  presented 
by  him  to  the  new  Governor- 
General,  and  are  now  contained 
in  the  public  galleries  at  Vienna, 
Dresden, Brussels,  Lille,  etc.  Many 
of  the  sketches,  too,  for  the  arches 
are  in  existence.  There  are  here 
illustrated  two  of  these  executed 
for  the  arch  of  the  Mint,  which 
are  in  the  Antwerp  museum. 
They  were  sold  for  seventy  florins 
in  the  Knyff  sale  in  1885.  The 
two  paintings  by  Van  Thulden, 
also  in  the  Antwerp  museum, 
were  executed  from  Rubens's  de- 
signs. They  were  removed  to 
Paris  in  1794,  and  restored  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Antwerp  after 
Waterloo. 

These   works  of   Rubens  may 
be   accounted    the  finest  of  their 
kind  in  all  time.     Certainly  little 
to  equal  them  has  been  produced 
since.     The  modern  triumphal 
arch,  especially  as  known  in  Eng- 
land, is  trivial  and  commonplace 
to  a  degree.     On    such    occasions 
as  her  Majesty's   jubilee,    for  in- 
stance,   the    decoration    of    London    was    placed 
not  in   the   hands  of   artists  but  of  contractors. 
Art,   fully    understood,    had    no    necessary  share 
•whatever   in   the  display.      In  one  case,  it  may 
be  remembered,  a  provincial   town   exercised  its 
ingenuity     by     constructing     a     monstrosity    of 
Windsor    chairs   as   a   triumphal   arch,   and    the 
Corporation    of   London    on    its    great    occasions 
for     decorative     display     has     never      produced 
more   ambitious    efforts   than   the    reproductions 
of  the  old  City  gates. 

For  a  truly  great  modern  effort  in  the  direction 
of  a  triumphal  arch  we  must  turn  to  America  on 


THE  ROMNEY  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GRAFTON  GALLERY. 
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the  occasion  of  Admiral  Dewey's  welcome  home 
from  Manilla.  This  finely  designed  structure 
was  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Sculp- 
ture Society,  and,  as  the  illustration  shows,  was 
planned  on  the  lines  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at 
Rome.  But  although,  the  general  elevation  was 
classic  the  details  were  modern.  The  figures 
represented  the  great  American  admirals.  Of 
these  there  were  eight,  each  twelve  feet  in 
height,  and  the  groups  before  the  two  piers  were 
eleven  feet  high.  The  arch  itself  rose  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  roadway,  and  to  the  top  of 
the  garland  of  victory  on  the  summit  a  height  of 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  was  reached.  The  span 
of  the  arch  inside,  from  pier  to  pier,  was  thirty 
feet.  The  work  was  executed  by  the  leading 
American  sculptors  of  the  day,  including  Messrs. 
Daniel  C.  French,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Philip  Martin y, 
C.  H.  Nichaus  and  Karl  Bitter.  The  whole 
structure  was  carried  out  in  the  short  space  of 
six  weeks.  It  is  curious  that  while  the  arch 
was  in  progress  of  building  two  of  the  sculptors 


engaged  upon  it  died,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed  a  third  met  his  end  and  a  fourth 
was  seized  with  paralysis. 

The  sight  of  this  series  of  illustrations  may 
perchance  remind  the  authorities  what  may  be 
done,  and  left  undone,  in  the  way  of  public 
decoration,  and  may  even  shame  the  present 
into  following  as  far  as  may  be  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  the  past.  Bunting  and  miniature 
flags  are  all  very  well  as  an  expression  of 
national  joy;  but  they  are  almost  invariably 
testimony  to  national  want  of  taste.  In  such 
cases  as  this,  Art  has  a  right  to  step  in  and 
say  her  say.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sorrowful  reflection 
that  in  no  other  country  making  boast  of  her  civil- 
isation and  her  achievements  in  the  arts,  would 
it  be  thought  necessary  to  offer  such  a  plea  as 
this  in  favour  of  the  obvious.  We  have  artist- 
designers  by  the  score ;  yet,  if  precedents  be  fol- 
lowed, our  public  rejoicings  will  be  marred  by  de- 
signs which  suggest  less  the  artist  than  the  show  y 
ticket-writer  or  the  public  address  illuminator. 


THE     ROMNEY     EXHIBITION     AT    THE     GRAFTON     GALLERY. 


By     LIONEL     CUST. 


IT  was  probably  inevitable  that  in  these  days 
of  loan  exhibitions  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
, would  not  be  sated  without  display  of  some 
kind  of  special  paintings  by  George  Romney. 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt. 
Millais,  had  gone  through  the  ordeal  with  success, 
why  not  Romney,  the  adored  of  millionaires  and 
peeresses.  Yet  there  were  uot  wanting  some 
who  contemplated  with  some  anxiety  the  re- 
sult of  filling  some  three  or  four  large  galleries 
with  nothing  but  paintings  by  Romney.  The 
result  shows  that  these  apprehensions  were 
not  unjustified.  The  defects  of  Romney 's  art — 
pardonable  enough,  perhaps  hardly  obvious  in 
the  case  of  a  single  picture — become  only  too 
painfully  apparent  when  his  pictures  are  laid 
out  in  lines  upon  the  walls  with  a  rather  ex- 
asperating 'want  of  selection  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  exhibition. 

There  is  no  painter  who  requires  to  be 
treated  with  more  tenderness  than  Romney. 
He  should  be  regarded  from  a  different  stand- 
point to  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  Lacking 
as  he  did  the  consummate  technical  skill  of 
these  two  great  masters,  he  yet  had  the  gift  of 
seizing  and  fixing  on  his  canvas  that  strange 
evanescent  spirit  of  female  beauty,  that  Fata 
Morgana  of  painting,  which  greater  artists  than 
Romney  have  seen,  but  failed  to  secure.  The 
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secret  of  Romney's  success  lay  in  his  being  a 
poet  and  a  dreamer,  rather  than  a  man  of  action 
or  business.  In  Romney's  brain  the  fleeting 
visions  of  beauty  nestled  and  made  their  home, 
and  sought  their  outlet  in  the  portraits  on  his 
easel.  With  splendour  and  magnificence,  the 
great  portraits  d'apparat  for  palace  or  saloon, 
Romney  was  never  at  his  ease.  His  art  was 
entirely  intimate,  personal  to  himself,  even  more 
than  to  his  sitters.  Hence  the  feeling  of  dis- 
illusion which  may  be  suggested  by  the  over- 
exposure— the  vulgarisation  it  might  even  be 
called — of  so  delicate  an  art. 

The  early  stages  of  Romney's  art  are  but 
sparingly  represented  in  this  exhibition.  When 
a  beginner  in  the  North  of  England.  Romney 
painted  a  number  of  small  full-length  portraits, 
very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the  period, 
and  which  deserve  more  recognition  than  they 
have  received.  Only  one  example  of  these  is  in 
the  exhibition.  His  early  attempts  at  historical 
painting  have  been  wisely  passed  over,  with  the 
exception  of  one  of  a  series  of  Shakespearian 
illustrations,  representing  "King  Lear  in  the 
Storm,"  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  painter's 
incapacity  for  dealing  with  this  class  of  painting. 
His  strain  of  imaginative  poetry  is.  however, 
shown  in  a  curious  and  fascinating  painting, 
representing  "Children  bathing  by  the  Seashore," 
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which  by  its  simplicity  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
it  M'as  to  the  school  of  Fuseli  and  Blake,  of 
Flaxman    and    De    Loutherbourg,    that   Ronmey 


Hamilton.  To  snch  minds  it  will  probably  appear 
rank  heresy  to  suggest  that  Ronmey  would  have 
been  a  greater  painter  if  he  had  never  seen  the 


LADY     HAMILTON     AS     "EUPHROSYNE 
By    Romupy.      (Engraued  by   Jotutard.) 


belonged,  rather  than  to  the  more  solid  and 
grandiose  school  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough, 
or  even  Hoppner  and  Opie. 

It  is  rather  with  that  particular  development 
of  Ronmey 's  art,  that  delicate  and  feminine 
savour  of  prettiuess,  which  nowadays  appeals 
alike  to  the  sentiment  of  the  ordinary  spectator 
and  to  the  purse  of  the  plutocrat,  that  the 
promoters  of  this  exhibition  have  endeavoured 
to  deal.  To  many  minds  this  will  be  summed 
up  in  his  various  presentments  of  that  fair 
enchantress,  the  Armida  of  his  art.  Emma,  Lady 


lineaments  of  the  fair  Emma,  though  the  lady 
herself  would  perhaps  have  been  less  famous 
had  she  never  met  Ronmey.  With  his  sensitive 
and  impressionable  temperament,  his  want  of 
decision  in  the  practical  side  of  life, — a  character 
so  clearly  indicated  by  his  portraits,  especially  that 
one,  painted  by  himself,  which  now  hangs  half- 
finished  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery — the 
vision  of  this  dazzling,  voluptuous  woman  acted 
upon  the  painter  like  a  spell.  It  was  the  adora- 
tion of  a  poet,  not  that  of  a  lover,  that  Ronmey 
paid   to   his   divinity ;    and    through    his   dreams 
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floated  the  fair  face,  that  he  sought  so  often  painter's  earliest  presentment  of  his  sorceress, 
to  fix  upon  his  canvas  in  every  possible  form  Here  also  are  the  famous  "Circe"  (Mr.  H.C.Gibbs), 
and   attitude.  which   must   be  ranked  as  one   of   the   failures ; 


LADY     HAMILTON     AS     ".NATURE." 
From    the    Painting    by    Sir    Jos/ran    Reynolds,    PR. A. 


The  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  contains 
bvit  few  of  Romney's  most  successful  representa- 
tions of  the  famous  Emma.  "  The  Spinstress," 
"  Cassandra,"  "  St.  Cecilia,"  are  not  here.  From 
Farnley  Hall  has  come,  however,  the  famous 
"Lady  Hamilton  with  a  Spaniel  under  Her 
Arm,"  absurdly  named  "  Nature,"  said  to  be  the 


the  "Lady  Hamilton  leading  a  Goat"  All. 
Taukerville  Chamberlayne) ;  ami.  Emesl  perhaps 
of  all,  '-Lady  Hamilton  readiug  a  'Gazette" 
(Mr.  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan).  With  regard  to  this 
last  picture  it  may  be  noted  that,  i-egardlesss  of 
dates,  the  lady  is  described  as  readiug  the  news 
,,f    ,,„,.   0f    Nelson's   victories,   whereas    Nelson's 
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infatuated  connection  with  the  sorceress  did  not 
commence  until  the  painter  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  mental  and  bodily  decay. 

For  motives  of  their  own  the  promoters  of 
this  exhibition  have  thought  fit  to  include  re- 
presentations of  Lady  Hamilton  by  other  artists. 
Had  these  been  remarkable  in  any  way,  the  in- 
trusion might  have  been  excused,  but  the  addi- 
tions (apart  from  engravings  and  a  set  of  the 
famous  "  Attitudes  ")  consist  mainly  of  two 
puzzling  and  not  entirely  authenticated  versions 
of  the  "  Bacchante "  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  a  cold,  mannered,  recumbent  figure,  painted 
at  Naples  by  Madame  Vigee  Le  Brim. 

Escaping  for  a  while  from  the  snares  of  this 
sorceress,  it  is  possible  in  this  exhibition  to  get 
some  idea  of  Romney's  powers  as  a  portrait- 
paiuter.  His  defects  of  drawing,  his  ignorance 
of  anatomy,  his  lack  of  skill  in  composition,  the 
flatness  and  thinness  of  his  colouring,  are  but 
too  painfully  apparent  in  such  an  accumulation 
of  repeated  motives  and  attitudes.  Taking,  how- 
ever, the  portraits  singly,  there  are  several  which 
touch  the  highest  possible  point  of  artistic  suc- 
cess. Probably  no  more  lovely,  no  more  entirely 
successful,  portrait  of  a  woman  has  ever  been 
painted  than  that  of  Mrs.  Lee  Acton,  of  which 
Lady  De  Saumarez  is  the  fortunate  possessor  by 
inheritance.  Clad  in  simple  white,  the  lady 
stands  in  peerless  charm  and  dignity.  It  would 
take  but  a  few  such  pictures  to  make  a  painter 
immortal,  and  Romney  at  his  best  painted  many. 
A  second  "  Mrs.  Lee  Acton  "  haugs  beside,  hardly 
yielding  in  charm,  if  overshadowed  by  the  size 
and  importance  of  its  neighbour.  Close  by  is 
one  of  his  loveliest  creations,  "  Elizabeth  Lady 
Forbes,"  in  which  the  painter  shows  his  exquisite 
sense  of  the  nuances  of  feminine  costume,  which 
a  more  masculine  mind  might  have  failed  to 
appreciate.  Noteworthy  for  a  skilful  treatment 
of  a  black  dress,  as  well  as  for  its  own  charm,  is 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Philip  Champion  de  Crespigny 
(Mr.  S.  H.  C.  H.  de  Crespigny).  Two  fine  full- 
length  portraits  have  recently  been  made  familiar 


by  engravings,  "Charlotte  Frances  Bentinek,  Lady 
Milnes "  (Earl  of  Crewe),  and  "  Mrs.  Townley 
Ward  "  (Lord  Aldenham).  The  former  portrait  is 
essentially  Romney's  own  creation,  and  in  colour 
and  arrangement  shows  the  painter  at  his  best. 
In  Lord  Aldenham's  portrait  the  painter  throws 
down  a  direct  challenge  to  his  great  rival,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and,  in  spite  of  the  beauty  and 
dignity  which  Romney  has  not  failed  to  portray, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
portraits,  the  President  gains  an  easy  victory. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  pictorial  in- 
feriority is  shown  by  the  full-length  portrait 
of  "  Marchioness  Townshend "  (S.  M.  Beresford, 
Esq.). 

Tui'ning  for  a  time  to  Romney's  portraits  of 
men,  of  which  but  a  moderate  selection  is  ex- 
hibited, it  will  be  seen  that,  attractive  as  many 
of  them  are,  youth  and  good  looks  came  more 
easily  to  his  brush  than  the  interpretation  of 
character.  The  difference  is  accidentally  illus- 
trated by  the  unintentional  intrusion  of  a  fine 
portrait  of  Sir  John  Mawbey,  M.P.,  attributed 
to  Romuey,  but  in  reality  the  work  of  a 
powerful,  though  little  appreciated,  painter, 
Robert  Edge  Pine. 

Still  scantier  are  the  portraits  of  children,  in 
which  Romuey  especially  excelled,  the  unformed, 
graceful  insouciance  of  a  child  being  closely  akin 
to  the  painter's  own  temperament.  Were  the  pic- 
ture not  somewhat  hackneyed  by  previous  ex- 
hibition, the  collection  would  be  memorable  for 
the  exquisitely  tender  Mrs.  Carwardine  and 
Child  (Lord  Hilliugdon). 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  though 
the  exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery  has  been 
a  sore  test  of  Romney's  claim  to  rank  among 
the  great  painters  of  the  world,  Romney  yet 
remains  the  seer  and  poet,  who  more  than  any 
other  painter  grasped  the  fleeting  sprite  of 
beauty,  and  with  his  brush  made  immortal  on 
his  canvas  much,  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
transient,  of  the  grace  and  loveliness  of  English 
women  and  children. 
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by  Van  Dyck  at  Genoa,  the  galaxy  of  beauty  and 
history  depicted  by  him  in  England,  have  always 
been  not  only  unrepresented  in  Belgium,  but  were 
to  the  bulk  of  the  Flemish  nation  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  success 
of  such  an  exhibition  at  Antwerp  depended  upon 
the  loans  that  might  be  obtained  from  the  Church 
in  Belgium,  or  from  private  owners  in  Italy  and 
Great  Britain. 

A  satisfactory  note  was  at  once  struck  by  the 
willing  co-operation  of  the  Cardinal- Archbishop 
of  Malines,  who  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  the 
loan  of  the  important  paintings  in  the  churches, 
but  also  added  to  the  opening  ceremony  the 
dignity  of  his  own  presence.  Through  the 
Cardinal's  assistance  the  exhibition  therefore  was 
able  to  bring  together,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  the  important  sacred  paintings  by  Van 
Dyck,  the  series  only  wanting  those  from  the 
Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna  and  the  Prado  at 
Madrid  to  make  it  complete.  Even  the  jealous 
village  of  Saventhein  was  induced  to  part  with 
its  famous  "St.  Martin"  on  so  important  an 
occasion. 

Although  these  paintings  show  by  no  means 
the  most  important  or  satisfactory  side  of  Van 
Dyck's  art,  their  reunion  offered  an  opportunity 
of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  study  of  the  various 
problems  as  to  his  debts  to  Rubens  and  above  all 
to  Titian.  Unfortunately,  the  paintings  have  in 
some  cases  been  sadly  deteriorated  by  damp  and 
neglect,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  they  have 
been  permanently  damaged  by  ignorant  restora- 
tions. Such  an  opportunity  for  historical  study 
is  not  likely  to  occur  again. 

With  regard  to  the  paintings  by  Van  Dyck  at 
Genoa  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  the  Antwerp  com- 
mittee were  not  so  fortunate,  and  this  side  of  his 
art  was  only  represented  by  a  very  few  paintings 
of  importance,  including,  however,  a  fine  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  Marchesa  Brignole-Sala 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 

In  England  the  appeal  from  Antwerp  met  with 
a  more  favourable  response.  A  small  committee 
was  formed  with  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  her  Majesty's 
Surveyor  of  pictures,  as  chairman,  to  try  and 
borrow  paintings  for  the  Antwerp  Exhibition. 
This  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  since,  apart 
from  the  duty  of  persuading  private  owners  to 
send  their  valuable  pictures  across  the  sea,  it  was 
the  further  duty  of  the  committee  to  select  from 
the  immense  mass  of  material  in  Great  Britain 
such  paintings  as  seemed  to  them  of  high  quality 
enough  for  such  an  exhibition,  and  such  moreover, 
for  the  most  part,  as  could  safely  be  attributed 
to  his  own  hand.     The  London  committee  were, 


however,  successful  in  obtaining  the  loan  of 
thirty-eight  fine  paintings,  and  the  Antwerp 
authorities  have  been  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  the  success  of  their  exhibition  has  been 
due  to  the  generosity  of  H.M.  Queen  Victoria 
and  of  those  noblemen  and  other  owners  in  Great 
Britain  who  consented  to  lend  their  pictures. 

From  Windsor  Castle  came  "The  Three  Chil- 
dren of  Charles  I,"  "Charles  I,  painted  in  three 
positions,"  and  "  Carew  and  Killigrew."  Earl 
Spencer  sent  from  Al thorp  five  paintings,  includ- 
ing the  famous  double  portrait  of  "  The  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,"  "Daedalus  ami 
Icarus"  (see  illustration),  and  the  fine  full-length 
portrait,  since  identified  as  that  of  the  Due 
d'Arenberg.  The  Earl  of  Darnley  lent  from  Cob- 
ham  Hall  the  priceless  double  portrait  of  "Lou I 
John  and  Lord  Bernard  Stuart ;  "  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  from  Chatsworth  the  full-length  por- 
trait of  "  Arthur  Goodwin  ;  "  Lord  Sackville  from 
Kuole  "Edward  Sackville.  1th  Earl  of  Dorset;'' 
Viscount  Cobham  from  Hagley  "  James  Hay,  2ml 
Earl  of  Carlisle ;  "  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  lent 
the  magnificent  "Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
with  his  Grandson."  Other  important  paintings 
were  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  Lord  Methuen,  Sir  Francis  Cook,  Earl 
Brownlow  (see  engraving  of  "A  Lady  and  Child"), 
the  Marquess  of  Lothian,  and  others. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that,  apart  from  a  few 
interesting  paintings  from  private  owners  in 
Paris,  Belgium,  and  Vienna,  the  most  important 
among  the  loans  from  foreign  countries  was  the 
famous  "Philip,  Lord  Wharton,"  lent  by  the  Czar 
of  Russia  from  the  Hermitage  collection  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  a  proof  of  his  interest  in  the 
exhibition.  The  collection  was  further  supple- 
mented by  original  drawings,  including  the 
famous  and  all-important  sketch-book  from 
Chatsworth,  and  also  by  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs from  the  paintings  in  the  public  galleries 
at  Berlin,  Cassel,  Munich.  Vienna.  Madrid,  and 
elsewhere,  the  loan  of  which  it  was  for  obvious 
reasons  impossible  to  obtain. 

The  art  of  Van  Dyck  falls  short  of  that  of 
Rembrandt,  perhaps,  in  feeling  and  intensity, 
and  in  power  and  originality  of  that  of  his 
master,  Rubens.  Facile  and  adaptable,  almost 
feminine  as  his  character  seems  to  have  been, 
the  Antwerp  Exhibition  showed  for  the  first 
time  the  width  and  scope  of  his  aims  in  art,  and 
afforded  a  proof  how  little  these  have  beeu 
understood,  and  how  necessary  il  is  now  to  iv\  is,- 
any  opinion  and  judgment  which  critics  and 
historians  may  have  passed  upon  his  paintings 
before  the  date  of  this  exhibition. 
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DECORATIVE     ART     AT     BUCKINGHAM     PALACE.— I. 


By     FREDERIC     S.      ROBINSON. 


IT  would  be  too  exciting  were  we  to  find  a 
skeleton  in  every  cupboard,  even  in  the  house 
of  a  friend,  not  to  say  in  one's  own.  I  have,  how- 
ever, lately  been   thinking   how    much  it  would 


VISITORS'     CORRIDOR,     BUCKINGHAM     PALACE. 

assist  the  appreciation  of  objects  of  applied  art, 
if  every  old  bureau  table  or  cabinet  had  in  some 
secret  drawer  (discoverable  without  unreasonable 
exertion),  if  not  a  few  forgotten  bank-notes,  at 
least  some  little  paper  hinting  at  the  vicissitudes 
it  has  experienced,  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
which  it  has  been  the  witness,  and  sometimes 
the  helpless  cause.  So  might  readers  of  this 
Magazine,  when  they  see  a  page  headed  "  The 
Treasures  of  Buckingham  Palace,"  lay  themselves 
out   not   merely    to    study    the    beauties    of    the 


bronzes  and  tapestries,  but  ask  for  some 
pretty  little  story  about  any  work  of  art  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  which  may  be  insufficiently 
stimulating.  Unfortunately,  the  supply  of  these 
literary-artistic  "  trouvailles  "  is  ex- 
cessively limited.  Most  chairs  and 
tables  have  no  "  secret  dossier  " 
hidden  under  the  framing. 

There  are  not  a  few  intimate  and 
domestic  details,  rigidly  excluded 
from  "  serious "  historical  works, 
which  yet  have  their  importance  in 
relation  to  the  world's  great  events. 
Frankly,  some  of  these  last  are  dull 
to  read  of — the  fault  lies  in  oneself, 
no  doubt — but  if  you  approach  them 
after  previous  contemplation  of  the 
chief  actor's  Avig-powder,  or  inspec- 
tion of  some  trinket  which  he  has 
actually  handled,  the  dry  bones  of 
his  unimportant  diplomatic  triumphs 
may  be  made  alive.  Messieurs  de 
Goncourt  knew  very  well  that  besides 
the  academic  there  is  also  the  roman- 
tic way  of  writing  history,  and  to 
the  mere  furniture  lover  the  latter 
method  is  the  more  inviting. 

Except  in  very  serious  moods 
some  people  do  not  naturally  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  that  dis- 
astrous change  of  policy  which 
threw  France  into  the  arms  of  her 
traditional  foe  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  in  1757.  It  is  the  pink, 
white,  and  blue  powders  which 
M.  de  Kaunitz  used  to  have  sprinkled 
on  his  head  as  he  passed  between 
his  rows  of  hairdressers,  and  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Madame 
de  Pompadour  about  a  certain  writ- 
ing desk,  which  set  us  thinking. 
A  fine  writing  desk  it  was,  which  took  two 
years  to  make,  and  for  which  Venevault  the 
miniaturist  charged  600  livres,  and  the  jeweller 
Lempereur  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
Then  there  were  other  little  bills  of  the  cabinet 
maker  and  the  chaser  which  brought  the  total 
up  to  nearly  80,000  livres,  and  all  for  what? 
Just  a  casual  present  from  one  imperial  lady  to 
another  (who  was  only  called  royal  by  courtesy), 
and  between  whom  you  would  not  have  suspected 
such    amenities.       Why 


should    Maria    Theresa 
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knock  some  of  her  favourite  Japanese  lacquer 
to  pieces  to  make  this  writing-desk  inkstand  for 
a  lady  of  whom  she  certainly  never  approved? 
Well,  that  brings  one  to  the  study  of  motives, 
and  the  reasons  for  as  careful  a  choice  as  ever 
was  made  of  the  psychological  moment  for 
making  a  present.  Now  we  are  launched,  as  it 
were,  and  take  a  real  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Prance  and  Austria  and  Prussia — ancient  history 
which  may  have  bored  us  not  a  little  before. 
Let  others  advance  to  the  possession  of  historic 
Truth  by  the  hard  high  road  of  the  historians ; 
but  let  us  take  a  little  byway  of  art  and  make 
it  as  entertaining  to  ourselves  as  we  can.  The 
progress  made  will  probably  be  equal  either  way. 

There  are  tales  to  be  told  here  and  there  of 
objects  uninspiring  to  many  of  us,  such  as  those 
pieces  of  Oriental  porcelain  mounted  with  the 
skill  of  Caffieri  and  of  Gouthiere.  A  cracked 
piece  at  Buckingham  Palace  sets  us  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  the  one  over  which  Marie 
Antoinette  the  child-wife,  her  husband,  and  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Comte  de  Provence  (for  whom 
perhaps,  if  not  for  his  brother, 
d'Artois,  was  made  the  Gouthiere 
cabinet  at  Windsor)  all  fell  a-quar- 
relling.  The  secret  correspon- 
dence of  Maria  Theresa  with 
Count  Mercy- Argenteau  tells  us 
all  about  it.  In  M.  de  Provence's 
room  was  a  very  artistic  piece  of 
china.  When  Louis,  the  Dauphin, 
soon  to  be  the  XVIth,  was  in  that 
room  he  had  a  habit  of  handling 
it,  which  seemed  to  annoy  the 
Comte  de  Provence.  Marie  An- 
toinette starts  teasing  him  about 
his  fears  for  his  china  ornament 
one  day,  when  M.  le  Dauphin, 
who,  as  usual,  has  got  it  in  his 
clumsy  hands,  lets  it  drop  and  be 
broken.  Tableau !  The  Comte  de 
Provence  rushes  at  his  brother, 
and  the  two  fall  to  pommelling 
one  another  merrily.  The  poor 
little  girl  is  aghast,  but  has  the 
presence  of  mind  to  throw  herself 
between  the  combatants,  and  is  . 
rewarded  with  a  scratch  on  the 
hand  for  her  pains. 

Later  there  is  that  more  pitiful 
tale  of  poor  Madame  Dubarry 
being  hunted  to  death  by  the  false 
witness  of  her  servant  Salenave, 
who  revenges  himself  for  dismissal 
on  account  of  his  daily  thefts  of 
the  fine  china  of  Luciennes.  We 
can  see  before  lis,  as  his  counter- 
part  figures   in    some   pictures   of 


Vanloo,  the  Indian  accomplice  Zainor,  whom  his 
mistress  had  herself  held  as  a  child  at  the  bap- 
tismal font.  But  "  the  Revolution  had  made 
him  a  man,  and  treachery  was  to  make  him  a 
citizen,"  and  so  the  dark-skinned  scoundrel  re- 
pays his  mistress  by  hounding  the  frightened 
woman  to  her  fate. 

Now,  with  all  these  frivolous  ornaments  is 
there  no  food  for  philosophic  reflection  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  changed  environment  ? 
Somehow  they  do  not  seem  so  vicious,  now  that 
they  have  been  transplanted  from  their  former 
questionable  surroundings.  Does  it  not  make 
us  less  anxious  to  twaddle  about  the  "debased 
art  of  a  licentious  court,"  than  to  recognise 
what  a  fine  art  it  was  at  its  best,  and  to  feel 
sorrow  for  the  poor  artists  whose  life-work  spelt 
for  most  of  them  starvation  and  ruin  ? 

And  what  of  Buckingham  Palace,  which  holds 
such  treasures  ?  The  London  abode  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  is  a  large  modern  successor  to  a  series 
of  houses  which  were  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Mulberry  Garden    planted   by  James    I   in    1600. 


MANTELPIECE      IN      THE 
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A  "  Keeper  of  the  Mulberries "  was  an  official 
of  the  Household  as  late  as  1672,  and  equalled 
in  dignity,  perhaps,  the  holder  of  the  "  Governor- 
ship of  Duck  Island  "  in  the  lake  of  St.  James's 
Park,  a  salaried  appointment  which  was  actually 
bestowed  by  Charles  II  upon  St.  Evremond. 

Goring  House  is  the  first  building  we  hear 
of  on  the  site  of  the  present  palace ;  it  was 
called   Arlington   House    after   its    lease    to    the 


British  Museum.  There  is  a  "  Bow  Library," 
so  called  from  its  rounded  corners,  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  now,  but  it  is  a  room  which  contains 
no  books,  only  a  collection  of  china,  including 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Sevres  in 
the  world.  George  IV  began  rebuilding  the 
palace  with  the  aid  of  the  architect  Nash  in 
1825,  but,  preferring  Carlton  House,  he  never 
lived    there    himself.      In    1S46    the    east    front, 


PIANO     IN     VERNIS-MARTIN      IN     THE     WHITE      DRAWING-ROOM. 


Earl  of  Arlington,  of  the  "  Cabal "  Ministry. 
This  nobleman  is  said  to  have  brought  over 
from  Holland  the  first  pound  of  tea  ever  intro- 
duced into  England.  The  price,  sixty  shillings, 
made  it  an  appropriate  beverage  for  palaces, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume,  with  the  author 
of  "  Walks  in  London,"  that  the  first  "  five- 
o'clock  tea "  may  have  taken  place  on  the  site 
of  the  present  royal  residence.  Arlington  House 
became  Buckingham  House  in  1703,  when  it  was 
bought  and  rebuilt  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

In  1761,  Somerset  House,  previously  dower- 
house  of  the  Queens  of  England,  was  turned 
into  public  offices,  and  Buckingham  House  was 
bought  from  the  Duke's  heirs  for  £21,000, 
settled  in  1775  on  Queen  Charlotte,  and  called 
the  "  Queen's  House."  George  III  here  accumu- 
lated the  library  which  George  IV  gave  over 
to   the  nation   as   the   "King's    Library"   in   the 


360  feet  long,  was  added  by  Blore,  and  in  1851 
disappeared  its  chief  extraneous  ornament,  that 
Marble  Arch  of  triumph  which  now  adorns  the 
north-eastern  entrance  of  Hyde  Park. 

Pictures  are  just  now  outside  our  scope, 
though  the  Buckingham  Palace  collection  of 
Dutch  works  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
but  besides  these  and  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  a  secluded  palace  which  it  is  not  easy  for 
most  of  us  ever  to  see,  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  objects  of  decorative  art  of  all  kinds,  including 
many  of  the  finest  quality. 

Buckingham  Palace  is  commodious  and  pleasant, 
with  its  outlook  upon  a  garden  the  size  of  which 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  never  sus- 
pected the  existence  of  it,  or  its  lake  of  five  acres, 
or  its  pavilion  decorated  with  the  little  frescoes 
of  Landseer  and  Stanfield,  Leslie  and  Maclise. 
There  are  numerous  corridors  —  "  Princesses'," 
"Household,"   and   "Visitors' "—to  pass  through 
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which  once  or  twice  in 
the  day  gives  one  quite  an 
appreciable  walk.  There 
is  a  series  of  drawing- 
rooms,  called,  as  at 
Windsor,  after  their  up- 
holsterings — the  White, 
the  Green,  and  the  Blue. 
Certain  apartments,  such 
as  the  Queen's  Lunehing- 
room,  which  are  decorated 
in  the  Chinese  style 
popularised  by  Sir  W. 
Chambers,  are  supplied 
with  furniture  from  the 
"Pavilion"  of  George  IV 
at  Brighton.  These  are 
an  amusing  but  not  beau- 
tiful reminder  of  that 
Prince's  very  fallible  taste. 
But,  -pace  Mr.  Hare,  there 
are  very  many  other 
things  of  interest  which 
would  excite  the  envy  of 
private  individuals  with 
acquisitive  tastes.  In  a 
pleasant  and  airy  corridor 

which  runs  along  the  top  storey  of   the  palace, 

I    discovered    a    great    glass-fronted     cupboard. 

In   this  are  stowed  away,  as  close   as   they  can 

be  packed,  literally  hundreds  of  small  pieces  of 

Oriental  china  and  lac- 
quer-work, interspersed 

with  English  and  other 

porcelain,    sufficient    to 

set  out  the  parlours  and 

drawing-rooms    of    a 

dozen    country    houses. 

Hours    might   be    spent 

in  sorting  and  arranging 

the    contents    of    this 

cabinet,  and  whole  days 

in  placing  them  so  as  to 

do  justice  to  their  in- 
trinsic merits.    One  little 

box  in  French  ormoulu, 

supported  by  two  Orien- 
tal porcelain  figures  on 

an    ormoulu    base,    was 

for    itself    aloue    worth 

coming  to  see.     Not  far 

away,  in  the  sitting- 
room     of    a    Maid    of 

Honour,  which  opens  on 

to  the  same  corridor,  is 

a    huge    wardrobe    in 

mahogany,  beautifully 

carved   with  flowers   in 

the    manner    character- 
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istic   of  the   beginning  of 

the  last  century.     This  is 

not  the  only  thing  of  the 

kind  in  the   palace,   I  am 

told.     There  are  six  small 

cabinets  in  a  similar  style 

of   English  carving  some- 
where  downstairs,   which 

are   used    as    linen-cup- 
boards.     What    was    the 

original  use  of  them,  and 

whence    did    they    come? 

Prom  Kensington  Palace, 

where   the   large   piece 

formed  the  pipe-case  of  a 

mechanical  organ,  and  the 

little  cabinets  held   the 

various  barrels.    But  these 

are  out-of-the-way  things 

that  only  deserve  a  passing 

mention. 

The     first    illustration 

gives  a  general  view  of  one 

of    the  private    corridors 

upon     which     open     the 

doors    of    the    bedrooms 

reserved  for  visitors.     The 

sunshine   pouring  pleasantly  in  lights  up  on  the 

right  the  huge  picture  by  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  B.A.. 

of  Lord  Lytton  proclaiming  her  Majesty  to  the 

native    potentates    as    Empress    of    India.      The 

Boulle  cabinets  placed 
at  intervals  and  sup- 
porting Oriental  porce- 
lain, chiefly  mounted  for 
George  IV,  are  modern, 
but  serve  their  decora- 
tive purpose.  One  or 
two  Japanese  lacquer 
cabinets,  in  beautiful 
condition,  are  scattered 
about,  and  the  Oriental 
vases  that  rest  upon  the 
floor  are.  some  of  them, 
brilliant  in  colour  and 
remarkable  in  si/.e.  The 
vast  mirrors,  festooned 
with  flowers  in  gilt, 
which  fill  up  the  ends  of 
these  corridors  add  to 
I  he  sense  of  light  and 
Lengf  h. 

The  very  fine  white 
and  grey  marble  man 
telpieee  with  ormoulu 
mounts  and  figures  of 
wood-nymph.--  in  bronze 
is  to  lie  found  in  the 
sitting-room,  known   a> 
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the  Royal  Closet.  The 
two  bronze  figures,  beau- 
tifully modelled  and 
finished  with  wreaths 
and  girdles  and  drapery 
of  orinoulu,  are  worthy 
of  the  hand  of  Clodion, 
and  remind  us  of  the 
Caryatid  figures  on  the 
"  Gouthiere  Cabinet "  in 
their  style,  and,  in  their 
position,  of  the  satyrs 
carrying  children,  on 
each  side  of  the  fireplace 
in  the  Crimson  Drawing- 
room  at  Windsor. 

The  grand  pianoforte, 
on  page  18,  is  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the 
White  Drawing-room. 
In  order  to  contain  the 
action  a  beautiful  old 
Vernis-Martin  harpsi- 
chord case  has  been  en- 
larged and  spoilt.  The 
wide  border  of  the  lid  is 
n  e  w  ;  only  the  centre 
with  its  finely  toned  old- 
gold  ground,  painted 
figures  and  flowers  is  in 


CLOCK-PERIOD     OF     LOUIS    XIV 


CANDELABPUM 
By    Thomire 


the  real  Vernis-Martin ; 
and  the  difference 
between  the  two  is 
great.  In  the  border 
the  crackled  texture 
of  the  old  is  wanting, 
and  the  red  does  not 
match  the  quality  of 
that  on  the  original 
panel. 

An  illustration  is 
given  on  page  19  of 
one  of  a  set  of  four 
mirror  frames  from 
Kensington  Palace, 
which  are  carved 
with  a  heron  in  com- 
plete relief  on  each 
side,  hanging  wreaths 
of  flowers  and  "  ro- 
caille  "  work  in  that 
Louis  XV  style 
which  Chippendale 
and  his  contempo- 
raries, Main  waring 
and  Ince  and  May  he  w, 
so  frankly  imitated. 

The  two  can- 
delabra in  bronze 
and  ormoulu  on  the 


same  page  I  have   men- 
tioned    in     a     former 
Windsor    article   on   the 
work  of  Clodion,  the  ill- 
starred   but    delightful 
artist  who  gave  to  clas- 
sical  themes  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Prance  a  life  and  grace 
which  were  all  his  own. 
To  appreciate  these  run- 
ning nymphs  with  bunch 
of    grapes    and    cup     in 
hand,  it  is  only  necessary 
to    compare    them   with 
the    elaborate    Empire 
formalisms,  probably  by 
Thomire,  of  the  next  two 
illustrations.  Everything 
is   in  keeping,   from   the 
grey     marble      pedestals 
with  ormoulu  festoons  of 
flowers,     to    the     pretty 
and  light  vine-eutwisted 
candlesticks    which    the 
figures  hold  in  their  up- 
raised hands.    The  chisel- 
ling of  these   bronzes   is 
most  minute,  both  in  the 
figures  aud  all  the  accessories  of  vine  leaves,  horn 
pipes,   and   sheep-skins 
that      flutter      behind. 
Clodion      and      Gou- 
thiere  may  well   have 
collaborated      to     pro- 
duce   these    charming 
ornaments. 

A  collection  such 
as  that  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  is  full  of 
piquant  contrasts. 
Here  is  one  in  clocks. 
A  grandiose  monu- 
ment is  the  first  of 
the  two  which  we 
illustrate  on  this  page. 
More  than  nine  feet 
high,  it  stands  in  one 
of  the  vestibules 
against  a  mirror 
which  helps  to  en- 
hance its  dignified 
proportions.  It  is  of 
the  period  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  its  straight 
sides  with  glass  front 
are     flanked     by    two 

large     female      figures  candelabrum. 

in     bronze.       Great  e    Ti,0,„ire. 
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CLOCK     FROM     THE     BRIGHTON      PAVILION. 

festoons  of  ornioulu  hang  from  rams'  heads  on 
each  side  of  the  dial,  which  is  surmounted  by 
two  bronze  cupids  with  the  Gallic  emblem  of  a 
cock   between  them.     The   pedestal  is   decorated 


with  four  ornioulu  reliefs  representing  Venus 
Vulcan  at  his  anvil,  the  many-breasted  goddess, 
and  Neptune  with  his  trident. 

The  other  clock  is  a  fantasia  from  the  Brighton 
Pavilion  as  devoid  of  design  as  the  other  is  well- 
considered  in  that  respect.  Its  place  is  on  the 
mantelpiece  of  the  Queen's  Luncheon-room,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  wildest  pieces  of  debased  Rococo 
imaginable.  Various  pieces  of  Oriental  porcelain 
are  mounted  in  ornioulu  to  form  the  body.  Two 
peacock-blue  grotesque  Japanese  dogs  are  on  each 
side  of  the  clock  face,  which  consists  of  a  handsome 
green,  red,  and  white  vase  of  a  flat  shape.  On  the 
top  of  this  is  a  figure  of  a  man  with  one  or  two 
children.  The  plinth  has  three  very  pretty  porce- 
lain plaques.  The  ornioulu  foliated  work  is 
naturalistic,  the  leaves  near  the  clock  face  being 
tinged  with  green.  If  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of 
dignity  and  impudence  in  design,  these  two  clocks 
may  be  said  fairly  to  exemplify  these  opposite 
characteristics. 

The  last  of  our  illustrations  shows  one  of  a  pair 
of  large  cloisonne  enamel  bowls  with  turquoise 
blue  body  lozenged  or  trellised  in  a  geometrical 
pattern.  On  each  side  of  it  are  two  fine  recta gonal 
Oriental  vases  in  dark  blue,  pencil  gilt,  with  white 
panels  most  gaily  painted  with  flowers  and  birds. 
They  are  a  splendidly  decorative  pair  of  vases 
four  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  of  a  style  the 
colour  of  which,  though  not  the  colossal  size,  was 
much  imitated  at  Worcester  under  the  brilliant 
period  of  Dr.  Wall,  the  founder  of  that  factory. 
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JOAN     OF    ARC     IN     ART.* 


UNLESS  a  national  hero  belongs  to  com- 
paratively modern  times,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  graphic  arts  will  attempt  his 
glorification,  except  in  an  imaginative  way. 
When  he  belongs  to  a  remote  past,  the  artist 
instinctively  feels   that   it  is  rather  to  the  poet 


lived  at  a  time  when  the  practice  of  art  was 
blossomiug  into  full  flower,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  time  was  ripening  for  the  invention 
of  printing.  Religious  exaltation  has  something 
attractive  at  all  times  for  all  persons,  even  for 
those    who   do   not   claim   to    be    religious    folk ; 


THE       DEPARTURE       FROM       VAUCOULEURS. 
From   the   Walt  Painting   in  the  Pantheon  by  Lenepveu. 


that  the  task  should  fall  to  embroider  the  more 
or  less  legendary  triumphs,  sacred  or  profane, 
that  have  endeared  his  memory  to  posteritjr. 
Joan  of  Arc,  as  a  national  heroine,  fulfils  every 
condition  for  artistic  celebration  :  her  sex,  that 
commands  the  chivalry  of  her  countrymen ; 
her  religion,  that  is  symbolised  iu  the  belated 
amende  honorable  conveyed  in  her  canonisation 
of  the  Church  ;  her  physical  courage  and  mili- 
tary skill,  that  extort  the  homage  of  all  who 
admire  those  qualities  which  even  in  a  man, 
much  less  a  woman,  would  have  compelled 
universal  admiration  ;  and  a  moral  power  and 
mental  vigour,  brought  out  to  the  full  before 
her  "  judges,"  which  in  the  simple  peasant  girl 
may  be  regarded  as  miraculous.     Above  all,  she 

*  "Jeanne  d'Arc :  racontee  par  Tlniage,  d'apres  les 
Sculpteurs,  les  Graveurs,  et  les  Peintres."  Par  Mon- 
seigneur Le  Nordez.     Paris :   Hachette  et  Cie. 


and  when  its  result  is  to  inspire  a  simple  maid  to 
forget  her  sex  and  to  rise  to  the  leading  of  her 
country's  power  to  drive  back  the  invader — a 
feat  which  all  the  manhood  of  France  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish — the  spectacle  is  one  which 
must  inspire  the  poets  of  the  brush  and  chisel, 
and  induce  in  the  spectator  a  kindly  indulgence 
for  their  works  which  their  technical  excellence 
may  not  always  claim  of  right. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  on  the  part  of  Monseigneur 
the  Bishop  of  Area  to  let  the  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc  be  told  by  the  works  of  art  which  her 
deeds  and  martyrdom  had  inspired.  Although 
the  result  is  perhaps  somewhat  incongruous  in 
effect  to  the  reader  who  simply  turns  over 
the  pages  of  this  beautiful  volume,  it  is  soon 
perceived  that  a  logical  idea  has  been  closely 
and  very  successfully  carried  out.  Monseigneur 
Le  Nordez  has  divided  Joan's  life  into  ten  main 
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lias  appeared,      piece  at  Buckingham  Palace  which  is  first  illus- 


BY     FREDERIC     S.     ROBINSON. 
Bv     Special     Permission     of     Her     Majesty 

SINCE  the  publication  of  my  articles  upon  the  more  inclined  to  agree,  attributes  early  pieces 
treasures  of  Windsor,  M.  Emile  Molinier's  to  Dutch  influences,  and  refers  in  proof  of  this 
important  work  upon  "Furniture  in  the  Seven-  ("Le  Meuble,"  vol.  ii,  p.  51)  to  the  imposing 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
It  forms  the  third  volume  of  a 
magnificently  illustrated  series, 
entitled  "A  General  History  of 
the  Arts  as  applied  to  Industry 
from  the  Fifth  to  the  end  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century."  .No 
writer  upon  French  furniture 
can  afford  to  neglect  M.  Moli- 
nier. It  is  refreshing  to  find, 
from  certain  foot-notes  upon 
pages  70  and  75  of  his  book, 
that  he,  in  his  turn,  has  not- 
neglected  The  Magazine  op 
Art. 

No  very  subversive  opinions 
upon   the   style   of    Boulle   are 
advanced  by  M.   Molinier.     He 
reminds     us    that,    as    I    have 
pointed     out     before,     Boulle's 
name  (like  Aaron's  rod,  which 
swallowed  up   the  other   rods) 
has   obliterated   that  of   many 
a  clever  artist  who  was  work- 
ing for  the  same  patrons  royal 
and  noble  and  wealthy  at  the 
same    time    and    in    the    same 
style.     I  have  recently  lighted 
upon  a  testimonial  which  seems 
to   show  that    Boulle  deserved 
to    survive    at    least   as    much 
as,   if  not   a   little   more   than, 
the  rest.     Mariette  says  in  his 
"  Traite   des   Pierres    Gravees  " 
(1750)  that  Crozat.  the  financier 
(with  whom,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Boulle  had  a  long  litiga- 
tion),   kept    his    beloved    gems    . 
"  shut   up   in    two   magnificent 
coffers  of    marquetry  enriched 
with   ornaments  of  bronze,  in 
which    the    '  sieur  Boule,'   who 
has  gained  distinction  by  the  excellent  taste  he 
has   displayed   in  this   kind    of   furniture,    seems 
to   have   wished   to   surpass   himself."      That   he 
invented  the  style  of  inlaying   tortoiseshell  and 
brass,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  one  imagines. 
M.   Molinier   says   that  it  is   probably  of   Italian 
origin.      M.    dc    Champeaux,     with    whom    I    am 


EARLY     SECRETAIRE     CABINET     WITH     AGATE     PLAQUES     AND     GILT 
FIGURE     SUPPORTS. 


trated  hero.  He  attributes  this  large  secretaire 
cabinet,  which  is  more  bbau  eight  reel  liigh,  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  aud  compares  ifc  witb  a  less 
grandiose  bureau  in  the  Cluuy  Museum,  known  as 
the  bureau  of  the  Marechal  de  Crequi,  whose 
arms  it  bears.  The  marshal  died  in  1038,  SO 
that  this,  and  the  subject   of  our  illustration,  are 
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considerably  anterior  to 
Boulle,  who  was  born 
in   10-12. 

There  is  much  in  this 
cabinet  to  remind  one 
of  the  ebony  "  Rubens  " 
cabinet  (The  Magazine 
of  Art,  June,  1897.  p. 
Ill)  at  Windsor,  which 
is  of  Flemish  origin. 
The  columns  at  the 
side,  and  the  twisted 
pilasters  of  the  centre 
cupboard,  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cabinet.  M. 
Molinier,  however,  might 
support  his  theory  of 
Italian  origin  for  Boulle 
work  by  the  fact  that 
this  secretaire  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with 
plaques  of  agate  and 
other  stones  framed  in 
the  Boulle  work  designs. 
This  admixture,  which 
may  have  its  origin  in 
Italian  "  pietra  dura  " 
work,  is  not  happy  in 
colour,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  with  more 


ONE     OF     A     PAIR     OF     CABINETS     IN      RED     BOULLE 
AND     WHITE     METAL. 


experience  in  this  style 
of  inlay,  the  addition  of 
stones  to  Boulle  work, 
in  France  at  least,  was 
discontinued.  The  re- 
markable feature  of  this 
cabinet  is  the  pair  of 
well-carved  iufants  that 
support  it.  They  are 
in  full  relief  and  gilt, 
and,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  finial 
ornaments  of  the  top 
of  the  cabinet,  point  to 
a  Flemish  origin. 

In  matters  of  art 
one  country  owes  so 
much  to  another  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  while 
to  delay  over  a  discus- 
sion which  cannot  be 
conclusive.  Flemish  or 
Italian  in  part,  or 
entirely  French,  this 
secretaire  cabinet  is  a 
very  early  piece,  and 
one  of  those  "  monu- 
ments "  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  all 
students  of  the  style 
of   Boulle. 
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Somewhat  similar  in  general  shape  is  the 
subject  of  our  second  illustration.  This  is  one 
of  a  pair  of  cabinets  which  are  terribly  disfigured 
by  their  unfortunate  modern  supports.  This 
one  is  in  the  Wilkie  room ;  its  companion  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Household  Corridor.  They  are 
in  red  Boulle  and  white  metal,  which  is  also 
decorated  with  flowers  painted 
on  horn. 

There  is  a  probable  example 
of  international  exchange  in  art 
on  the  floor  below  this  cabinet. 
The  large  Chinese  bowl  was  made 
for  the  European  market,  and  is 
an  imitation,  I  fancy,  of  those 
silver  punch-bowls  which  were 
called  "  Monteiths."  These  had  a 
movable  rim  ornamented  round 
the  top  with  indentations  or 
battlements,  in  which  the  glasses 
were  placed  with  their  feet  out- 
wards, for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  into  the  room  without 
breaking.  They  came  into  vogue 
about  1697,  and  were  named  after 
a  gentleman  of  fashion,  who  wore 
a  coat  scalloped  in  the  same 
manner.  Mr.  Cripps,  to  whose 
excellent  work  on  English  plate 
I  am  indebted,  quotes  a  couplet 
from  King's  "  Art  of  Cookery  " — 

"  New  things  produce  new  words, 
and  so  Moriteith 
Has  by  one  vessel  saved  himself 
from  Death." 

An  exhaustive  essay  upon  the 
obvious  borrowings  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  productions  of  one 
country  from  another  as  a 
consequence  of  colonisation  and 
demand  for  colonial  and  foreign  products  has 
yet  to  be  written. 

The  red  Boulle  secretaire  table  on  eight  legs 
(p.  120)  which  follows  wi  11  remind  the  reader  of  the 
wonderful  little  bureau  with  the  arms  of  the 
De  Gondi  family  at  Windsor.  It  is  one  of  those 
pieces  the  general  shape  of  which  suggests  a 
Dutch  inspiration.  In  the  Cluny  Museum  is  an 
extremely  similar  piece,  illustrated  by  M.  Havard 
in  "  Les  Boulle,"  p.  47.  M.  Molinier  mentions 
another  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Dijon. 
He  hesitates  to  ascribe  this  more  slender  style 
of  bureau  to  Boulle,  but  less  for  reasons  of  shape 
than  for  the  fact  that  its  inlaid  design  suggests 
to  him  the  manner  of  Claude  Gillot  (1673-1722) 
rather  than  that  of  Berain,  whose  decorations 
Boulle  employed.  He  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  Dijon  bureau,  which  is  just  the  same  in  style 
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as  that  of  our  illustration,  is  by  some  belated 
provincial  imitator  of  Boulle  living  about  1735. 
Another  equally  good  one  with  straight  legs  is 
to  be  found  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Placed  on  this  table  are  three  fine  pieces  of 
Sevres,  pate  tendre,  and  bleu  de  roi,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  almost  an  unlimited  supply  in   the 


TABLE     BY     BOULLE. 

royal  palaces  for  the  purpose  of  being  dotted 
about  on  furniture  and  courting  destruction. 

If  the  specimens  hitherto  described  belong  bo 
the  somewhat  hybrid  class  in  which  is  presumed 
a  Dutch  influence,  we  come  now  to  three  examples 
in  the  purely  grandiose  style  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  are  to  be  attributed  to  none  other  than  the 
great  Andre  Boulle  himself;  and  in  M.  Jlavard's 
monograph  are  illustrated  pieces  with  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  two  of  fchem  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  authorship  of  these. 

The  table  with  four  carved  legs  commencing 
with  female  heads  illustrated  on  this  page  has, 
unfortunately,  a  new  top,  and  in  some  places  it  is 
rotting  to  touchwood.  The  foot-rails  are  exactly 
similar  in  shape  to  those  on  a  celebrated  talile 
which  was  in  the  collection  of  M.  Charles  Stein,  i,. 
be  found  on  p.  43  of  BI.  Havard's  "Les  Boulle." 
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In  the  splendid  marriage  chest  upon  a  console, 
ordered  by  Louis  XIV  of  Boulle  for  the  Grand 
Dauphin,  the  same  frame,  ornament,  and  rosette 
are  to  be  noticed  (see  "Les  Boulle,"  p.  41).  This 
Buckingham  Palace  table  may  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  extremely  typical  of  one  phase  of 
Boulle's  work,  and  may  possibly  have  supported 
one  of  his  marriage  chests. 


vol.  ii,  p.  79)  and  M.  Molinier  (p.  67)  illustrate 
the  table  now  at  the  French  Ministere  de  Marine, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  example  of 
this  shape.  M.  Havard  ("  Les  Boulle,"  p.  35)  re- 
produces a  design  by  Boulle,  preserved  in  the 
Louvre,  with  two  alternative  but  very  similar 
shapes. 

To   be   complete,   these    bureau-tables    should 


BUREAU  TABLE  IN  ^  BLACK  BOULLE. 


More  perfect  is  the  subject  of  our  next  illus- 
tration, a  bureau  table  on  eight  legs,  curving 
towards  each  other  iu  pairs,  and  joined  by  very 
elaborate  foot-rails.  The  shell  work  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  beautifully  engraved.  The  up- 
turned masks  in  orrnoulu,  between  each  pair  of 
front  legs,  produce  a  good  effect  as  one  looks 
down  upon  them.  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  other  example  to  which  this  unique 
table  bears  a  similarity.  The  vases  standing 
on  it  are  of  green  crackled  celadon  with  Gaffieri 
mounts. 

The  large  table  which  follows  is  of  an  extremely 
well  known  and  authenticated  type.  It  has  been 
rather  ill-treated  as  to  some  of  its  mounts,  but 
remains  a  fine  instance  of  a  favourite  shape  of 
Boulle's  work.     M.  de  Champeaux  ("Le  Meuble," 


have  their  "  serre-papier  "  (a  little  cabinet  with 
perhaps  sixteen  drawers  of  various  sizes,  to 
hold  papers)  placed  at  one  #  end  on  the  writer's 
left  hand.  He  writes  his  letters  upon  a  small 
slanting  desk  with  inkstand  laid  on  the  centre 
of  the  table. 

The  commode  table  of  the  next  illustration  is 
of  fairly  early  date,  but  its  Boulle  work  in 
"second  part" — shell,  inlaid  on  brass — is  not  of 
very  high  finish. 

Lastly,  we  have  two  little  tables  whose  slimncss 
and  straightness  of  line  is  characteristic  of  the 
reaction  against  the  Rocaille  style  of  Louis  XV. 
These  are  admirable  examples  of  the  elegant 
work  of  which  the  imitators  of  the  style  of  Boulle 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI — men  such  as  Montigny 
— were  capable.  The  first,  constructed  of  oak  with 
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LOUIS    XVI     TABLE     IN     THE     STYLE     OF     BOULLE. 

ebony  veneered  legs,  has  a  frame  of  black  Boulle 
work  on  white  metal,  with  a  central  plaque  of 
horn-coloured  to  imitate  lapis-lazuli.  On  this 
plaque  is  a  medallion-portrait  of  a  female  in 
ormoulu,  with  decorations  of  a  decidedly  Late 
Eighteenth-century  style.  On  the  other  side 
is  a  portrait  which  might  represent  Henri  IV. 
The  top  slab  is  of  verd  antique.  The  legs  of  this 
table,  if  original,  are  merely  a  slim  elongation 
of  a  shape  which  is  found  frequently  in  cabinets 
of  Louis  XIV  Boulle,  and  the  flowing  curves  of 
ormoulu  on  the  frame  are  repeated  by  the  design 
of  the  inlay  exactly  as,  we  have  seen,  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  finest  of  Boulle's  work  at 
Windsor.  The  porcelain  vase,  mounted  in 
ormoulu  in  the  Chinese  style  for  George  IV 
perhaps,  is  hexagon-shaped,  with  sides  alternately 
white  and  red  lead  colour,  decorated  with  green 
scroll-work,  a  strikingly  handsome  piece  of  china- 
painting.  Flanking  it  are  two  good  vases  in  blue, 
trellised  with  gold,  and  decorated  with  white 
flower  panels.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
photography  cannot  render  for  us  the  colour  of 
these  charming  pieces  of  porcelain.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  unearth  such  things  from  some  dark- 


some corner  of  the  palace,  and  keep  a  jealous  eye 
upon  them  until  some  suitable  combination  was 
happily  discovered  in  the  shape  and  colouring  of 
the  china,  and  of  a  piece  of  furniture  upon  which 
they  might  be  placed  for  reproduction. 

The  wide-topped  vase  on  the  table  of  our  final 
illustration,  is  one  of  a  perfectly  delightful  pair 
of  white  vases  with  pink,  red,  and  green  flowers 
and  leaves  upon  them.  No  prettier  pieces  of 
ormoulu  exist,  perhaps,  in  Buckingham  Palace 
than  the  little  pair  of  candelabra,  with  imitation 
Chinese  figures,  male  and  female,  which  flank  this 
vase.  The  sweet  little  table  upon  which  they 
repose  has  a  frame  inlaid  with  brass  upon  brown 
shell,  and  a  very  pretty  Medusa  mask  in  the  centre. 
Its  ebony  legs  are  also  inlaid  with  brass,  and 
every  detail  is  charming,  from  the  acanthus 
corner-pieces  and  the  beading  round  the  top  slab 
to  the  goats'  feet  "  sabots "  upon  the  floor. 
"When  this  elegant  piece  of  furniture  was  graced 
with  the  vase  and  the  candelabra- designed, 
perhaps,  by  one  of  the  clever  brothers  Slodtz — it 
seemed  that  at  last  the  psychological  combination, 
long  hunted  for,  had  been  attained. 
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spontaneity,  and  its  discreet  management  does  not 
preclude  the  freshness  that  comes  from  well 
judged  and  ordered  accident.  Mr.  E.  A.  Water- 
low's  sense  of  decoration  is  not  less  deliberate, 
but  it  leads  him  more  in  the  direction  of  studied 
elegance.  He  enjoys  arrangements  of  suave  line 
and  delicate  form,  and  he  prefers  a  tender 
brilliancy  of  colour  to  those  deeper  and  richer 
tones  that  are  affected  by  nearly  all  his  comrades 
in  the  Landscape  Exhibition.  He  occupies  the 
position  of  the  tenor  of  the  troupe,  and  to  him  are 
assigned  the  love  songs  and  the  lighter  sentiment 
that  saves  the  'whole  combination  from  seeming 
too  deeply  engaged  with  the  serious  side  of  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  partnership  is 
calculated  to  give  results  of  an  unusual  kind, 
and  to  raise  the  picture  show  to  a  higher  level 
than  it  can  often  be  said  to  attain.      Certainly 


there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  the 
Landscape  Exhibition  is  a  model  one.  Its  success 
proves  that  lovers  of  art  have  already  appreciated 
its  value,  and  have  found  its  attractions  irre- 
sistible. Doubts  that  were  first  expressed  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  association  of  a  small 
company  of  artists  for  the  public  demonstration 
of  their  capacities,  have  completely  disappeared; 
and  this  annual  display  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  factor  of  marked  importance  in  the  making 
of  contemporary  art  history.  It  would  lie 
pleasant  indeed  to  see  more  of  such  combina- 
tions. They  would  sensibly  help  on  artistic  de- 
velopment; and  by  minimising  the  evils  that 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  public  presenta- 
tion of  the  artist's  work,  they  would  do  much  to 
make  unnecessary  that  modern  outrage  on  true 
asstheticism,  the  exhibition  picture. 


THE     VANDYCK     EXHIBITION     AT     THE     ROYAL     ACADEMY.— I. 

By     ERNEST     LAW,    Author    of    "  Vandyck-s    Pictures    at   Windsor    Castle." 


rAST  summer  was  celebrated  in  Antwerp  the 
J  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Vandyck  by,  among  other  commemorative 
festivities,  a  choice  and  representative  exhibition 
of  his  finest  works,  gathered  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  So  great  was  the  success  achieved 
by  that  exhibition,  and. so  much  appreciated  was 
it  by  the  connoisseurs  and  critics  who  flocked 
from  all  countries  to  visit  the  display  in  the  Musee 
des  Beaux  Arts,  that  it  became  as  inevitable  as 
it  was  fitting  to  repeat  a  similar  exhibition  this 
winter  in  London,  Vandyek's  second  home,  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  greatest  achievements  and 
the  place  of  his  death  and  burial. 

That  this  should  be  resolved  on  was  the  more 
natural  and  easy  seeing  that  by  the  admission  of  the 
Flemish  authorities  and  by  the  universal  opinion 
of  visitors  of  all  nations,  it  was  owing  to  the 
beautiful  pictures  contributed  by  British  owners 
that  the  success  of  the  display  in  honour  of  the 
great  Antwerp  painter  was  mainly  due.  Many 
of  these  masterpieces  are  naturally  to  be  seen 
again  in  England  on  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House,  reinforced  by  others  of  equal  beauty  and 
value,  which  their  owners  had  shrunk  from  en- 
trusting to  the  hazard  of  a  long  journey  across 
the  seas. 

While,  however,  the  pictures  of  the  master 
collected  together  by  the  Royal  Academy  are,  in 
many  points,  as  worthy  of  admiration  as  those 
at  the  Antwerp  exhibition,  and  as  representative 
of  the  painter's  best  work,  in  one  respect  there 
is  a   certain   deficiency   in    London   as   compared 


with  the  Belgian  city.  I  refer  to  the  paucity 
of  pieces  of  a  sacred  or  historical  nature-  com- 
positions, in  fact,  other  than  portraits.  Now 
there  are  few  great  artists  whose  style,  at  each 
period  of  his  career,  reflected  so  strongly  the 
dominant  influence  under  which  he  happened  to 
be,  who  was  so  "impressionable."  as  one  might 
say,  to  his  artistic  environment  as  Vandyck. 
Not  that  such  influence  affected  him  in  an  imi- 
tative way;  on  the  contrary,  lie  completely  trans- 
formed and  made  his  own  each  successive  style, 
by  which  his  artistic  development  was  moulded. 
But  this  fact  rendered  him  all  the  more  an  artisl 
astonishingly  varied  in  aspect;  and  no  mere  col- 
lection of  his  portraits  can  ever  do  him  complete 
justice  or  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  full 
extent  and   scope  of  his  versatile  powers. 

Vandyck.  we  must  remember,  had  four  dis- 
tinct phases— first,  his  early  Flemish  style,  under 
the  tutelage  and  influence  of  Rubens,  when 
he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  religions  and  his- 
torical compositions:  secondly,  his  Genoese  or 
Italian  style,  when  he  fell  under  t  he  -pell  of  the 
great  Venetian  portrait  -  painters ;  thirdly,  his 
Italo-Plemish  style,  in  which  he  painted  both 
portraits  and  sacred  compositions,  and  in  which 
we  can  trace  the  reaction  of  flemish  types  and 
traditions,  modifying  in  their  turn  his  Italian 
manner,  and  transfusing  ii  with  an  unapproach- 
able brilliancy,  radiance,  and  delicacy  of  tone; 
and  Fourthly,  his  English  style  if  it, may  be  so 
called  in  which  his  own  peculiar  qualities  of  dis- 
tinction, grace,  and  refinement,  Mended   with  all 
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GEORGE     DIGBY,      EARL     OF     BRISTOL,     AND     WILLIAM      RU33E 
EARL     OF     BEDFORD. 
By    Vandyck.      Lent  by   Lord  Spencer.      Photograph   by   Braun,    Clement,   et  Cle. 

he  had  learnt  in  Italy  and  in  Flanders,  reached 
their  highest  development  in  the  portraits  he 
painted  for  King  Charles  and  his  courtiers. 

It  is  in  the  first  three  styles  that  the  present 
exhibition  is  somewhat  deficient,  giving  it  rather 
a  one-sided  character.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  evident  and  to  a  great  extent  unavoidable, 
representative  works  of  his  earlier  periods  being 
comparatively  inaccessible.  The  numerous  sacred 
pictures,  for  instance,  which  Vandyck  executed  in 
his  first  and  third  periods  in  Flanders,  were 
almost  all  painted  for  churches,  where  for  the 
most  part  they  still  remain ;  aud  though  it  was 
possible,  after  immense  efforts  and  by  an  excep- 
tional exercise  of  episcopal  authority  and  in- 
fluence, to  induce  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
lend  these  precious  treasures  to  the  second  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  no  such  favour,  it 
is  obvious,  could  be  hoped  for  in  the  case  of  the 
British  Royal  Academy. 


Again,  in  the  case  of  the  superb  series 
of  portraits  painted  by  Vandyck  for  the 
Genoese  nobility,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  where  Antwerp  failed  to  induce 
the  descendants  of  the  artist's  sitters  to 
surrender  for  a  few  months  the  great 
ancestral  cauvases  that  hang  hidden  in 
the  gloomy  saloons  of  the  palazzi  of 
the  Genoese  aristocracy,  London  should 
be  more  fortunate. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy may  congratulate  itself  on  a  consider- 
able measure  of  success  in  securing — chiefly, 
of  course,  from  English  owners — various 
characteristic  pieces  of  each  period  and 
each  phase  of  the  painter's  art — pieces 
many  of  which,  indeed,  were  absent  from 
the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  which  will 
afford  the  visitor  to  Burlington  House  a 
very  fair  idea  of  Vandyck's  remarkable 
range,  doubly  remarkable  if  we  bear  in 
mind  the  extremely  limited  period  of 
his  activity. 

In  respect  of  that  period  of  Vandyck's 
art,  which  has  its  greatest  interest  for 
Englishmen — that  is  those  nine  years 
from  1632,  when  he  became  Court  painter 
to  Charles  I,  to  1641,  when  he  died — the 
present  display  is,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  seen,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  seen,  especially  as  the 
selection  is  one  showing  him  in  every 
mood  and  in  every  variety,  so  that  in 
many  respects  Antwerp  itself  has  been 
excelled.  Moreover,  bearing  in  mind 
Vandyck's  position  in  the  history  of  art 
in  England,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  English  school  of  portrait- 
painting,  we  must  regard  the  exhibition 
as  having  a  special  interest  on  that  score  also 
to  all  who  like  to  trace  out  artistic  evolution, 
and  who  value  and  cherish  the  traditions  of 
our  national  art. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  we  think 
the  selection  of  pictures  made  by  the  committee 
of  the  Royal  Academy  is,  in  the  main,  to  be 
commended.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  on  the  whole -though  with,  perhaps,  too 
many  exceptions — restricted  their  choice  to  first- 
rate  and  unimpeachable  specimens  of  the  artist. 
The  experience  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  Vandyck  in  1887  proves  how 
disappointing  may  be  the  general  impression  if 
a  wide  sweep  is  taken  in  such  a  matter,  and  if 
quality  is  not  severely  and  unflinchingly  aimed 
at  in  preference  to  quantity.  At  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  there  were  some  150  paintings  of  every 
degree  of  merit  all  classed  as  works  of  the  master, 
several  dozen  of  which  could  certainly  by  no  sort 
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of  claim  be  ascribed  to  him,  while  as  many  again 
were  obviously  only  the  works  of  his  scholars, 
and  not  always  the  best  of  those. 

There  is,  indeed,   no  single  one  of   the    great 
masters  in  whose  case  a  wise  restraint,  such  as 
has  been   practised  in   the  present  exhibition,  is 
more  imperative,  if    we   would  avoid   presenting 
a  view  of  the  artist  as  damaging  to  his  fame  as 
it  would  be  erroneous.     No  painter  has  ever  been 
so  ready,  as  Vandyck  unfortunately  was,  to  allow 
such  quantities  of  pictures  to  go  forth  from  his 
studio,  with  the  imprimatur  of  his  name,  on  which 
his  own  work  was  of  the  slightest.     No  painter,  it 
may  further  be  said,  ever  had  so  large  a  number 
of  clever  pupils  and  scholars  copying  and  "  faking 
up,"    with   the   consent    and    connivance   of    the 
master,   so-called  portraits  by  Vandyck  which  he 
never  touched  at  all ;   nor  has  any  painter  ever 
had  such  troops  of  imitators  and   copyists,  hard 
at    work  for   years   after    his    death, 
manufacturing      countless     reproduc- 
tions   of   his   works,    and  fabricating 
versions    innumerable    of    other   ver- 
sions, and  copying  copies  by  the  score. 
Of  the  pre-eminent  works  of  Van- 
dyck, whether  history  or  portraiture, 
wre  find  almost  invariably  from  three 
to  half  a  dozen  versions,  more  or  less 
varying   in    details   as    in    merit,  the 
owners  of  each  of  which  all  maintain 
that   his   own    is   the   original.       The 
name  of  no  painter,  indeed,  is  found 
more  often  in  the  catalogues  and  on 
the  frames  of  pictures  in  our  English 
country  houses  ;   and  none   more  un- 
warrantably.     There    are    positively 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  the  most 
obvious  copies  which,  such  is  the  chaos 
of  critical  knowledge  and  the  general 
ignorance    of    what    a    fine    work    of 
Vandyck   is  really  like,  usually  pass 
unchallenged     and     have     been     fre- 
quently admitted  to  exhibitions.     The 
artist's  name  is,  in  fact,  as  often   as 
not,  used  generically,  just  as  Titian's 
and  Holbein's  used  to  be  applied  to 
every  Venetian   or   German   portrait. 
If  a  convention   could  once   be   come 
to  that  what  has  been  generally  and 
traditionally  called    "a  Vandyck"  is 
not    necessarily    a    picture    by    that 
master   at  all,  but   only  one  painted 
more    or    less   in    his    style,    a    clear 
understanding  would  be  come  to,  and 
his  reputation  would  be  cleared  of  a 
mass   of  works  which  have  most  un- 
fairly detracted  from  his  fame.     To- 
wards sifting  the  good  from  the  bad 
and  the  false  from  the  genuine,  this 


exhibition    should  do  much,   and    it    is  a   function 
truly  worthy  of  a  body  like  the  Royal  Academy. 

Having  said  this  much  by  way  of  introduction 
to  what  is  in  store  for  us  at  the  Vandyck  Exhi- 
bition, I  must  devote  a  few  remarks  t<>  the 
painter's  connection  with  England,  the  Knglisli 
Court,  and  English  art.  Passing  over  the  early 
visit  which  we  know  the  youthful  pupil  of  Rubens 
paid  to  the  Court  of  James  I,  in  1620,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  in  the  first  dawn  of  his  fame 
a  visit  which  appears  to  have  been  devoid  of  any 
definite  result — we  come  to  the  year  Ki:!2.  five 
years  after  Vandyck's  return  from  his  tour  in 
Italy,  where  he  had  exalted,  expanded,  and  refined 
his  style  by  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  whence 
he  came  back  to  his  native  land  with  powers 
and  fame  redoubled,  to  execute  some  of  the 
best  work  that  came  from  his  pencil. 


LORD     JOHN     AND     LORD     BERNARD     STUART 
By   Vandyck.      lent  by  Lord  Darnley.     Photograph  by  Broun,   Clement,  ,1  Clt. 
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Disappointed,  perhaps,  of   the  chance  of    em-  His    mode   of    procedure    was   this  :    An   hour 

ployment  at  the  French  Court,  he  yielded  at  only  was  given  each  day  to  each  sitter,  and 
length  to  Charles  I's  urgent  exhortations  to  the  first  had  uo  sooner  risen  than  another  was 
come  and  settle  in  England,  and  crossing  from  iishered  in ;  a  new  set  of  brushes  and  a  new 
Antwerp  he  arrived  in  London  in  the  month  palette  being  brought  in  by  an  attendant.  He 
of  April,  1632.  He  was  at  once  housed  at  the  worked  in  this  manner  on  many  pictures  in  one 
expense  of  the  King,  given  a  pension  of  £200  a  day.  "  Having  made  a  slight  sketch  for  a 
year,  and  after  painting  two  or  three  splendid  por-  portrait,  he  placed  his  sitter  in  the  attitude  he 
traits  of  the  King  and  his  family,  was  knighted     had  previously   arranged,  and   upon  grey  paper, 

with  black  and  white  chalks,  he, 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  drew 
the  figure  and  costume,  designing 
them  in  a  grand  style  and  with 
exquisite  taste.  This  study  he 
then  gave  to  his  able  assistants, 
who  copied  it  on  a  large  scale, 
and  aided  by  the  dresses  of  the 
sitter,  which  Mere  at  the  master's 
request  sent  to  them  for  the 
purpose,  worked  out  the  draperies 
to  the  best  of  their  abilities." 
Thus  various  portraits  in  various 
stages  of  completeness  were  all 
kept  in  hand  at  the  same  time, 
and  grew  between  one  sitting  and 
another,  most  of  the  work  being 
clone  at  the  school,  and  Vandyck 
restricting  himself  to  touching  up 
here  and  there,  and  directing  and 
supervising  his  pupils. 

In  the  case  of  portraits  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Royal  children, 
and  commissions  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  his  procedure 
was,  of  course,  much  more  careful, 
and  in  many  cases  the  whole 
painting  was  entirely  his  own. 

To  attempt  a  general  criticism 
or  survey  of  the  art  of  Vandyck 
by  his  Majesty,  and  appointed  his  "principal  within  the  compass  of  the  few  pages  at  my 
painter."  Commissions  from  the  Court  and  from  disposal  for  reviewing  the  present  Vandyck 
numerous  enthusiastic  patrons  among  the  ai-is-  Exhibition  would  be  obviously  useless;  nor 
tocracy  now  poured  in  upon  him;  and  being  is  there  much  object  even  in  attempting 
overwhelmed  with  work,  for  which  he  was  anything  like  a  complete  appreciation  of  the 
handsomely  paid,  lie  was  at  length  able  to  individual  pictures  collected  here.  It  is  best, 
indulge  that  taste  for  sumptuous  living  and  therefore,  to  select  a  few  of  the  finest  pictures, 
splendid  surroundings  which  he  had  so  long  and  and  deal  with  them  as  characteristic  and 
ardently  nourished.  But  magnificence  entails  representative  of  certain  salient  features  in  the 
extravagance,  and  even  his  constantly  replenished      master's  art. 

purse  could  scarcely  meet  the  expenses  of  a  fine  First    in    the    place    of    honour  —as,    indeed, 

house,  a  large  household,  and  a  profuse  hospi-  chief  also  in  importance  from  the  number  and 
tality,  which  included  among  his  guests  not  excellence  of  the  pictures  themselves— are  the 
only  the  courtiers  but  the  King  himself.  To  six  beautiful  canvases  lent  by  the  Queen, 
keep  pace  with  so  lavish  a  scale  of  living  he  mostly  from  Windsor"  Castle.  Her  Majesty,  as 
had  recourse  to  an  almost  febrile  rapidity  and  everyone  knows,  is  always  foremost  in  acceding 
energy  in  his  work — involving  exhausting  hours  to  requests  made  by  public  bodies  for  the  loan 
of  labour — which  eventually  destroyed  the  magic  of  any  of  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  Crown  ; 
of  his  touch,  and  sapped  the  small  reserve  of  and  as  last  year  the  Rembrandts  from  the 
strength  that  resided  in  his  frail  and  delicate  form.      Royal     Collection     formed      one     of      the      chief 


KILLIGREW     AND     CAREW. 
By   Vandyck.      Lent  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.      Photograph  by   Franz  Hanfstaengl. 
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features  of  the  Winter  Exhibition,  so  assuredly 
this  winter  are  Her  Majesty's  Vandycks. 

In  the  whole  splendid  galaxy  of  English 
portraits,  for  instance,  there  is  scarcely  one 
which  for  simple,  easy,  life-like  pose,  for  pene- 
trating characterisation,  and  for  powerful  exe- 
cution, can  vie  with  the  "  Killigrew  and  Carew " 
(No.  65).  This  admirable  work,  like  several 
others  of  the  thirty  pictures  by  Vandyek  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace,  did 
not  form  part  of  the  old  Royal  Collection, 
but  was  acquired  from  a  dealer  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century  by  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  from  whose  collection  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  George  III. 

The  man  on  the  left,  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hand,  is  Thomas  Killigrew,  at  this  time 
page  to  Charles  I,  and  afterwards  celebrated  as 
a  poet  and  dramatist,  wit  and  licensed  jester 
of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  His  identity  is 
proved  by  a  comparison  of  bis  physiognomy 
and  other  peculiarities  with  many  other  por- 
traits of  him.  He  is  here  wearing  mourning 
tokens  for  his  'wife,  who  died  on  January  1st, 
1638,  with  which  date  the  picture  is  inscribed) 
though  its  genuineness  as  a  contemporary  in- 
scription by  the  painter  himself  is  more  than 
open  to  question.  The  identity,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  his  companion,  whose  back  is  half 
turned  to  the  spectator,  though  known,  on  no 
particular  ground,  for  the  last  hundred  and 
sixty  years  as  "  Thomas  Carew,"  is,  I  think, 
open  on  many  grounds  to  very  grave  doubts — 
doubts  which  I  have  elaborated  elsewhere, 
and  need  not  dwell  upon  here.  The  name 
"  A.  van  Dyck "  is  painted  in  small  black 
capitals  on  the  base  of  the  broken  column ; 
but  as  Vand yck  appears  in  his  indisputable 
signatures  always  to  have  signed  in  a  cursive 
hand,  in  brown  paint,  and  to  have  added, 
subsequently  to  his  being  knighted,  the  word 
"  Eques "  to  his  name,  it  appears  on  these 
grounds,  as  well  as  because  of  its  general 
look,  to  be  decidedly  spurious.  No  extraneous 
guarantees,  however,  such  as  signatures  and 
incriptions,  are  required  to  establish  the 
genuineness  of  this  admirable  work,  which 
bears  so  clearly  the  impress  of  the  great 
master's  mind  and  hand.  It  shows,  indeed,  a 
combination   of   qualities   rare  even  in  Vandyek 


— a  grasp  of  character  and  a  truth  of  ex- 
pression as  wonderful  as  they  are  simple,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  easy  grace  and  courtly 
air    which    were    his    own    peculiar   excellence. 

Auother  portrait  from  Windsor,  of  supreme 
beauty,  is  the  full-length  of  the  "  Princess  of 
Cante-Croix"  (No.  68) — one  of  the  finest  in  the 
whole  exhibition.  Its  appearance  at  Burlington 
House  is  the  more  interesting  in  that  it  has  not 
been  seen  in  London  for  upwards  of  seventy  years. 

It  belongs  to  the  middle  of  Vandyck's 
English  period,  having  been  painted  by  him  in 
1635,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  he  was 
over  at  the  Court  of  Brussels  on  a  short  leave 
of  absence  from  King  Charles,  and  when  he 
drew  so  many  fine  portraits  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  Netherlands.  Madame  de  Cante-Croix  had 
a  romantic  history.  Her  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  remarkable  distinction  and 
dignity  of  bearing  is  fully  borne  out  by  this 
portrait,  which  indeed  is  unrivalled  for  its 
grace,  its  penetrating  charm,  and  its  exquisite 
refinement   of   execution. 

Another  picture  of  the  Queen's,  which  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  see  at  Burlington  House,  is 
"The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine"  (No.  46) 
from  Buckingham  Palace,  a  fine  example  of  the 
painter's  Italo-Flemish  style,  and  therefore  the 
more  acceptable  in  this  exhibition,  which  is, 
as  we  have  explained,  necessarily  deficient  in 
works  of  that  period,  especially  of  a  sacred 
character.  It  was  a  legend  which  Vandyek  seems 
to  have  been  very  fond  of  depicting,  as  there  are 
many  similar  authentic  pictures  by  him,  varying 
in  details  but  substantially  the  same  in  compo- 
sition. One  version  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  may  be  compared  is  the  beautiful  piece  in  the 
Grosvenor  House  collection — No.  11  in  the  present 
exhibition — a  most  charming  work  of  great  soft- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  picture  now  before  us. 
from  the  Royal  Collection,  even  before  its  acqui- 
sition in  1820  by  George  IV  for  2.500  guineas, 
had  a  very  great  reputation,  and  was  commonly 
known,  on  account  of  the  superlative  beauty  of 
the  Virgin,  as  "La  plus  belle  des  Vierges."  The 
present  is  the  first  occasion,  1  believe,  since  it 
came  to  England  that  it  has  been  permitted  bo 
leave  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  for  a  gallery 
accessible  to  the  public. 

(To  be  conc/i/rffirf. ) 
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THE  purchases  under  the  Chantrey  Fund  last 
year    included    the    bronze    figure    by   Mr. 
William  Robert  Colton,  which  was  exhibited  at 


of  "Le  Chateau  d'O,"  which  was  also  in  the 
Academy  Exhibition  of  that  year.  The  chateau 
is  a  fine  example  of  French  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  Normandy  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Orne,  near  the  village  of  Mortree,  ten 


THE     GIRDLE. 
By    William   R.    Colton.      lit   the  Rational  Gallery  of  British   Art. 


the  Royal  Academy,  entitled   "The  Girdle."      It      miles  north  of  Alencon.     The  drawing  gives  the 


was  shown  in  plaster  at  the  Academy  Exhibition 
of  1898.  The  dimensions  of  the  figure  are  4  ft. 
-1  in.  high,  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  wide. 

Another   of   the  Chantrey  purchases   in    1899 
was  Mr.  Charles  Maundrell's  water-colour  drawing 


view  of  the  building  as  seen  across  the  moat  at 
twilight;  its  high  pitched  and  pointed  roofs  of 
slate,  and  tall  brown  chimneys,  stand  clearly 
defined  against  the  luminous  grey  sky.  The 
stone   walls   are   relieved   by   decorative   patches 
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of  brickwork  and  a 
few  green  shutters. 
The  drawing  mea- 
sures 18  in.  by  14  in. 
Until  last  year 
the  Tate  Collection 
did  not  contain  an 
example  of  Boning- 
ton's  water -colour 
work,  but  among  the 
pictures  presented  by 
Mr.  E.  Homan  was 
the  d  r a  w i  n  g  of 
"Cheyne  Walk," 
which  is  reproduced 
on  this  page.  It  re- 
presents this  classic 
"bit"  of  Chelsea  as 
it  appeared  in  the 
early  days  of  the 
century,  with  the 
trees  and  white  rail- 
ing along  the  river- 
side, which  were  dis- 
placed  when  the 
Embankment  was 
built.  Chelsea  Old 
Church  is  seen  at 
the  end  of  the  Walk, 
on     the     right,     and 


LE     CHATEAU     DO. 

From   the    Water-Colour  Drawing  by   Charles  Maundrell,    in   the   National   Gallery 
of  British   Art. 


the  red  tiles  of  the 
roof  and  the  red 
bricks  of  the  older 
houses,  all  tell  as 
'lark  against  the 
quiet  evening  sky. 
The  drawing,  which 
is  U  in.  high  by  7  in. 
wide,  was  exhibited 
at  the  muter  exhi- 
bition of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1873,  and 
was  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  William 
Qnilter,  Esq. 

The  painting  of 
"St.Michael'sMount," 
by  James  Webb,  was 
bequeathed  to  the 
gallery  by  the  Rev. 
M.Davison  during  the 
course  of  last   year. 

We  reproduce  a 
plan  of  the  galleries 
which  shows  the 
recently-opened  new 
rooms.  No.  7  gallery 
is  to  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  Watts 
pictures. 
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CHEYNE     WALK. 
From  the  Water-Colour  Drawing  by  R.   P.   Bonimjton,   in  th<°    National  Gallery  of  A 
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THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  most  important  addition  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Gallery  is  a  line  example  of  "  Old 
Crome's  "  work  entitled  "  A  Heath  Sunset,"  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Staat  Forbes.  The 
canvas  measures  10}  in.  by  25  in.,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  picture  may  be  seen  in  the  repro- 


whence  he  had  been  secretly  carried  by  order  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  where  he  met  with  his 
death  at  the  word  of  the  king'.  The  prisoner  sits 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  behind  him  are 
three  armed  guards,  who  stoop  as  the  boat  passes 
beneath  the  portcullis ;  the  whole  group  is  sil- 
houetted  against   the   wan    grey   light    without, 
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PLAN     OF     THE     NATIONAL     GALLERY     0!=     BRITISH     ART.     SHOWING     THE     RECENT     EXTENSION. 


duction  on  p.  170.  The  left  foreground,  which  is 
in  shadow,  rises  dark  against  the  luminous  sky, 
and  the  middle  distance,  which  is  broken  up  with 
furze  and  bushes,  is  olive-green  in  tone.  A  touch 
of  colour  is  given  to  the  foreground  by  the  brown 
and  white  horses  in  the  waggon. 

Another  recent  addition  to  this  gallery  is 
"The  Traitor's  Gate,"  by  David  Scott,  R.S.A. 
(1803-49).  The  incident  depicted  is  the  arrival 
of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  Calais  Castle, 


but  the  glow  from  unseen  torches  falls  upon  the 
oarsmen.  The  picture  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  artist,  and  bears 
evidence  of  his  well-known  lack  of  draughts- 
manship. It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  in  1812,  and  was  afterwards 
shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862 ; 
at  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1875 ;  and  at  the  Glasgow  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1888. 
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ST.      MICHAEL'S     MOUNT,      NORMANDY. 
From  the  Painting  by  James   Webb,   in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


A     HEATH     SUNSET 
Fro  n  the  Painting  by    "Old  Crome,"  in  the  Scottish   National  Gallery. 


THE     TRAITOR'S    GATE. 
From   the  Painting  by  David  Scott,    U.S.A. ,   in   the  Scottish  National  Gallery.     'See   p.     I7S.) 
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THE     UNITED     STATES     GOVERNMENT     BUILDING     AT     THE     PARIS     FAIR. 


Bv     CHARLES     DE     KAY. 


WHATEVER      effect      the      Dreyfus      trial 
may    have    had    upon    other    nations    the 
American  Government  has  shown  no  disposition 
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THE     UNITED     STATES     PAVILION     AT     THE     PARIS     EXHIBITION 
From  the  Design   by   C.    A.   Coolidtje  and  Moiin   Goustiaux. 


to  visit  the  sins  of  individual  army  officers 
upon  the  heads  of  the  French  people  at  large. 
The  building  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  has  been  rising 
apace,  and  for  its  decoration  a  fund  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  has  been  raised  in  the  United 
States,  because  Congress  failed  to  include 
decoration  in  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
building. 

The  space  granted  the  United  States  is  not 
large,  although  it  must  be  conceded  that  by 
means  of  numerous  annexes  to  different  depart- 


ments a  great  deal  more  space  is  obtained  for 
North  America  than  would  at  first  appear.  The 
problem  before  the  architects  of  the  Government 
1  adding  on  the  Quai  was 
to  utilise  the  narrow 
frontage  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. As  readers  pro- 
bably know,  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  for  the 
various  nations  attending 
the  Fair  rise  in  a  line 
fronting  the  Seine  over 
against  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  thus  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  front  on  the  river 
bank,  behind  which  the 
great  mass  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Fail- 
have  been  placed  so  as  to 
cover  the  Champ  de  Mars 
and  completely  surround 
the  Invalides  and  far  be- 
yond. 

For  various  reasons 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Peck,  the 
Commissioner,  associated 
a  French  architect  with 
an  American.  How  much 
of  this  was  courtesy,  aud 
how  much  diplomacy,  is 
a  question  that  only  Mr. 
Peck  can  solve.  But  the 
result  was  a  first  plan  of 
the  French  architect, 
which  was  rejected,  and 
the  present  plan  from  the 
American  architect  modi- 
fied by  the  French,  which 
is  now  being  carried  out. 
It  is  to  be  observed 
from  the  picture  that  the 
problem  was  to  indicate  in  some  way  that 
this  particular  building  belonged  to  the  United 
States  and  not  to  Italy  or  Turkey  next  door. 
This  was  not  accomplished  by  using  as  an  archi- 
tectural theme  the  log  hut  of  the  native  wilds. 
Certain  other  factors  guided  the  selection.  In 
the  first  place,  the  architects  considered  the  fact 
that  the  invention  of  the  passenger  lift  has  pro- 
foundly modified  the  architecture  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  it  was  a  natural  sug- 
gestion that  this  building  should  be  lofty.     More- 


SIR     A.     VANDYCK. 

From   the  Painting   by   Himself,    belonging   to   the  Duke  of   Westminster.       Engraved  by   0.   L.    Lacour. 


Reprinted  from    "The   Magazine  of  Art,"   1887. 


THE    VANDYCK    EXHIBITION    AT    THE    ROYAL    ACADEMY.-II. 

By     ERNEST     LAW,    Author    of    "  Vandycks    Pictures    at    Windsor    Castle." 


ANOTHER  most  interesting  work  from 
.  Windsor  Castle  is  that  of  the  five 
children  of  Charles  I  (No.  55),  one  of  several 
replicas,  the  best  being  at  Berlin,  and  claimed 
by  the  Director  there  as  the  original  and 
superior  of  the  two.  Prom  this  verdict  I 
venture  emphatically  to  dissent;  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  to  be  the 
version  painted  by  Vandyck  himself  for  the 
king's  collection,  from  which  it  can  be  traced  by 
an  irrefutable  "pedigree."  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion— not  far  from  contemporary — giving  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  children,  also  the  date 
1037,  and  the  signature  of  the  artist,  which  bears 
every  appearance  of  being  genuine.  I  think 
that  the  exhibition  of  this,  as  well  as  the  far 
superior  and  slightly  earlier  of  the  "Three 
Children  "  (No.  68),  shows  a  wise  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  organising  committee  ;  who  have  thus 
recognised  that  it  is  a  picture  not  sufficiently 
known,    besides    being    not    too     well     seen    at 


Windsor,  where  it  hangs  high  up .  over  the 
chimneypiece  in  the  Vandyck  room.  We  there- 
fore cordially  welcome  its  appearance  in  London., 
and  believe  that  a  better  and  closer  view  of  it 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible  will  convince 
most  people  that  it  is  of  far  finer  quality  than  it 
has  had  credit  for.  True,  Vandyck,  as  in  most 
similar  portraits,  is  not  very  happy  here  in  liis 
grouping,  and  there  is  a  decided  decline  in  exe- 
cution and  a  want  of  harmony  and  depth  of 
colouring,  as  compared  with  earlier  pictures  of 
the  same  children.  But  the  sympathetic  insight, 
the  delight  in  childhood,  the  inimitable  expression 
of  youthful  demureness  and  distinction  are  there. 
and  endue  the  picture  with  indisputable  charm. 
The  same  qualities  pervade,  even  in  ;i  more 
marked  manner,  the  double  portrait  of  i  he 
"second  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  brother 
Lord  Francis  Yilliers"  (No.  38),  which  may  lie 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  engaging  and  most 
graceful  of  all  his  delineations  of  childhood. 
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Belonging  likewise  to  the  very  best  epoch  of 
his  "  English "  period  is  the  beautiful  portrait 
of  "Philip,  Lord  Wharton"  (No.  01),  lent  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  from  the  Gallery  of  the 
Hermitage,  where,  until  last  summer,  it  has  re- 
mained since  it  left  England,  with  the  rest  of 
the  famous  Houghton  collection,  purchased  en 
bloc  from  the  second  Lord  Orford  by  the  Empress 


dressed  in  a  rich  suit  of  red  satin,  trimmed  and 
embroidered  with  gold  lace.  Over  his  right  arm 
is  a  mantle  also  of  red  satin.  Bristol,  who  is  on 
the  left,  a  little  farther  back,  is  altogether  in 
black,  relieved  only  with  the  white  of  his  broad 
collar  and  ruffles  and  the  slashing  of  his  sleeves. 
This  picture  also  bears  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
genuine  signature. 
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THE     FIVE     CHILDREN     OF     CHARLES     I. 
From   f/ie  Painting   by    Vandych,   belonging   to  H.M.   the  Queen.      From  the  Photograph   by   P.   Hanfstaengi,    Munich. 


Catherine.  It  is,  indeed,  an  almost  unrivalled 
masterpiece  in  Vaudyck's  most  exquisite  style, 
full  of  sympathy,  refinement,  and  charm.  The 
young  man  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  about  19  yeres 
olde,  as  the  old  inscription  describes  him,  is 
dressed  in  a  tunic  of  purple  colour,  with  a  golden 
yellow  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
dark  green  curtain  hangs  behind.  In  his  left 
hand  he  holds  a   shepherd's  staff. 

Another  picture  favourite  with  all  visitors  to 
the  exhibition  must  be  the  splendid  double 
portrait  of  "George  Digby,  Earl  <Sf  Bristol,  and 
William  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford"  (No."  56),  lent 
by  Lord  Spencer  from  Althorp — a  superb  effort 
of  brilliant,  radiant  colouring ;  yet  well  balanced 
and  harmonious,  and  the  very  ideal  of  aristocratic 
refinement.  Bedford,  who  is  on  the  right  of  the 
piece,  with  his  left  hand  holding  his  hat  by  his 
side  and    his    right   hand    resting    on   his   hip,  is 


Yet  another  double  portrait  in  the  same  style 
is  that  of  "  Lord  John  and  Lord  Bernard  Stuart  " 
(No.  54),  lent  by  Lord  Darnley.  The  contrast 
of  colour,  though  not  so  vivid  in  this  picture,  is 
sufficiently  striking.  The  elder  of  the  two,  who 
was  Lord  John,  would  appear  to  be  the  youth 
on  the  right,  standing  with  his  left  foot  on 
the  step  of  the  platform,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder.  He  is  dressed  in  a  suit  of  greenish- 
blue  satin,  trimmed  with  lace  and  silver,  and  a 
mantle  of  a  somewhat  lighter  blue  tint,  lined 
with  silver  grey.  The  other  figure  is  dressed  in 
a  yellow  satin  doublet,  slashed  with  white  and 
trimmed  with  gold  braid,  brown  velvet  breeches, 
buff  boots,  and  a  yellow  coat.  Effeminate  as  is 
the  type,  these  two  over-dressed  young  dandies 
showed  in  the  Civil  War  that  they  Mere  worthy 
of  something  nobler  than  to  be  merely  smart 
clothes -pegs.       Each     of    them     proved     ardent 


PHILIP,     LORD     WHARTON. 
Fio-.n  the  Painting  by   Vandyck,   belonging  to  H./.M.   the  Tsar  of  Russia.     From  the  Photograph  by  Braun,    lltmtnt  tt  Cte,  Paris. 
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fighters  in  the  royal  cause,  and  each  was  killed 
in  action  while  in  command  of  a  regiment,  the 
elder  at  the  battle  of  Alresford  in  1014,  and 
the  younger  in  a  skirmish  at  Rownton  Heath. 
near  Chester,  in  the  year  following. 

There    are    many   more   masterpieces,   equally 


for  the  Queen  herself,  as  it  bears  that  special 
brand  of  authenticity— t  he  monogram  H.M.R. 
crowned.  .1  may  observe  that  it  is  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  the  exactly  similar  picture  at 
Windsor  Castle. 

Another  contribution  to  the  exhibition    from 


THE     PRINCESS     BALBI. 
A  Portion  of  the  Painting  by   Vandyck,   belonging  to  Captain  G.    L   Holford. 


striking  and  beautiful,  displayed  here  for  I  he 
common  delight  by  the  generosity  and  public 
spirit  of  private  owners.  Especially  glad  may  we 
be  to  see  several  of  the  many  treasures  of  paint- 
ing by  our  great  Anglo-Flemish  artist,  from  the 
famous  Clarendon  Gallery  at  the  Grove.  Lord 
Clarendon  has  done  well  in  choosing  for  exhibi- 
tion among  many  others  the  full-length  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  in  white  satin,  a  very  fine  and 
careful  work,  the  finest,  indeed,  of  all  the  portraits 
of  this  type,  and  probably  the  original   painted 


the  Clarendon  Gallery  is  the  grand  portrait 
group  of  "Lord  and  Lady  Derby  ami  their 
daughter,"  a  very  important    and   striking  work. 

This  is  the  Lady  Derby     Charlotte  de  la Treu ille 

— who  immortalised  herself  by  her  heroic  defence 
of  Lathom  House  against  the  forces  of  the 
Parliament. 

There  are  so  many  other  pictures  of  remark- 
able beaut y  and  interest,  all  equally  deserving  of 
description  and  discussion,  that  I  can  do  no 
more    than   enumerate  a    few,    which    maj    rank 
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among  Vandyck's  masterpieces  ;  the  two  versions 
of  the  "  Betrayal  of  Christ,"  one  lent  by  Lord 
Metlmen,  the  other  by  Sir  Francis  Cook,  both 
admirable  works  of  his  early  Flemish  time,  full  of 
the  most  astonishing  life  and  vigour,  and  un- 
rivalled examples  of  rich  brilliant  light  and 
colour  ;  the  "  Rinaldo  and  Armida  "  (No.  67),  lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  work  of  the  master's 
third  period,  glowing  with  a  radiance  and 
splendour  derived  from  the  Venetians  ;  and  "  The 
Virgin  and  Child,"  lent  by  Lady  de  Rothschild, 
a  'work  painted,  I  think,  in  his  fourth  period, 
when  in  Brussels  in  1634.  The  head  of  the  donor, 
the  Abbe  Scaglia,  is  wonderful  in  its  life  and 
vividness,  and  the  intense,  keen  expression  in  the 


eyes.  It  may  be  compared  with  the  magnificent 
full-length  portrait  of  the  same  ecclesiastic  (No.  66), 
lent  by  Mr.  Holford.  Other  portraits  among  the 
very  best  that  Vandyck  ever  painted  are  those 
of  "Strafford  with  his  dog"  (No.  63)  and 
"  Strafford  with  his  secretary "  (No.  82) ;  the 
"Earl  of  Arundel  and  his  grandson"  (No.  58), 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  "  Andrea  Spinola, 
Doge  of  Genoa"  (No.  47),  lent  by  Captain  Heywood 
Lonsdale  ;  and  "  Paolo  Adorus,  Marchesa  Brignole- 
Sale  "  (No.  62),  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  who  may  not  yet 
have  seen  the  exhibition  is  urged  to  lose  no 
time  in  doing  so,  as  it  presents  an  opportunity 
which  can  never  recur  in  their  generation. 


THE     QUEEN'S    TREASURES    OF    ART. 

CLOCKS  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

By     Special     Permission     of     H?r     Majesty. 
BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


THE  article  of  August,  1897.  in  this  magazine 
upon  the  timepieces  at  Windsor  Castle 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
clock,  from  its  first  invention  for  outside  use  to 
the  introduction  of  the  chamber  clock.  Those 
were  rough  and  ready  ages,  when  the  mechanism 
of  church  and  cathedral  chimes  was  supplied  by 
the  makers  of  the  clumsy  machinery  for  turning 
the  spit.  Many  times  in  the  day  had  the  creaking 
affair  to  be  rewound,  as  is  hinted  in  the 
"  Emblems "  of  one  Cats,  who  credits  it  with 
giving  as  much  trouble  as  a  tumble-down  house 
or  a  young  wife. 

"  Horloge  entretenir 
Jeune  Femme  a  son  gri5  servir 
Vielle  maison  a  reparer, 
C'est  toivjours  a  recommencer." 

These  old  time-keepers  "were,  however,  very 
indispensable,  for  they  were  the  only  ones  existing 
until  the  introduction  of  the  chamber  clock.  This, 
as  we  saw,  may  have  brought  a  partial  release 
from  the  tyranny  of  interdicts,  not  the  least  of 
whose  inconveniences  was  the  total  stopping  of 
the  church  chimes,  which  alone  existed  to  tell  the 
workman  how  the  hours  were  passing.  Early 
clock-makers  were  more  concerned  in  devising 
complicated  curiosities  with  quaint  automata,  such 
as  the  "  Jacquemarts  "  of  Dijon,  than  with  move- 
ments which  should  keep  correct  time.  The  study 
of  the  pendulum,  however,  so  much  advanced 
by  Huyhgens  in  1647,  led  to  greater  mechanical 
accuracy,    which    in   its   turn    before   long  acted, 


especially  perhaps  in  England,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  artistic  merits  of  the  clock-case.  With  this 
latter  we  are,  of  course,  entirely  occupied  in  these 
articles,  and  the  examples  of  Buckingham  Palace 
clocks  here  given  should  serve  to  show  that  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  clock  is  a  matter  for 
consideration  when,  as  happens  with  several  of 
these,  its  dimensions  approach  ten  feet  in  height. 

There  is  nothing  in  her  Majesty's  London 
residence  of  the  same  personal  and  historic 
interest  as  the  Windsor  clock,  which  Henry  VIII 
gave  to  Anne  Boleyn  on  her  wedding  morning, 
but  there  are  several  of  most  astonishing  shape 
to  amuse  those  who  are  interested  to  trace  the 
extreme  developments  of  the  Rocaille  and 
that  pseudo-classic  style  rather  incorrectly  called 
that  of  the  Empire.  The  design  of  some  of  these 
is  outlandish  enough  to  stagger  more  sophisticated 
observers  than  the  simple  Breton  peasants  of 
whom  Mine,  de  Sevigne  wrote  in  1675:  "M. 
Boueherat  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  a 
priest  had  received  in  the  jjresence  of  his  parish- 
ioners a  clock  sent  to  him  '  from  France,'  as  they 
describe  it.  They  all  began  crying  out  in  their 
language  that  it  was  the  Gabelle  "  (a  concrete  and 
demoniacal  presentment  of  the  execrated  salttax) — 
"  that  was  plain  enough.  The  priest,  equal  to  the 
occasion,  replied  after  the  same  style :  '  Not  at  all, 
my  children;  you  are  all  of  you  quite  out.  This 
is  not  the  Gabelle — it  is  the  Jubilee,'  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  all  upon  their  knees."  What 
name  they  woidd  have  given  to  her  if  they  could 


QUEEN     HENRIETTA    MARIA. 

From  the  Painting  by   Vandyck,   belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.       Engraved  by   W.    Bisoombe  Gardner.       Reprinted  from    -The  Magazine  of  Art,"  1887. 
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AUGSBURG     CLOCK     IN     TORTOISE-SHELL    AND    SILVER. 

have  seen  the  negress-head  clock  rolling  her 
eyeballs  as  she  does  in  a  certain  bedroom  at 
Buckingham  Palace  may  be  left  to  conjecture. 

The  earliest  in  date  of  the  examples  chosen 
for  illustration  is  a  tall  Augsburg  clock  of  archi- 
tectural or  monumental  shape.  It  is  made  of  red 
tortoise-shell,  with  applique  mounts  in  hammered 
silver.  It  is  also  adorned  -with  flowers  in  pots, 
cherubs'  heads,  detached  pilasters,  and  figures  in 
niches.  We  may  express  a  hope — a  faint  one,  I 
tear— that  the  maker  ("Jacob  Mayr,  Junger,  in 
Augsburg  ")  is  not  responsible  for  the  pink  tinge  of 
the  twisted  glass  pillars.  This  effectually  destroys 
the  colour  scheme  of  a  clock  which  has  much  in 
its  proportions  and  details  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
nearly  four  feet  high,  and  has  two  faces  and 
carillons  worked  by  a  wooden  barrel. 

We  find  ourselves  well  advanced  into  the 
eighteenth  century — and  beyond  it  perhaps — with 
all  the  remaining  subjects  of  our  illustrations.  The 
name  of  Duhamel  with  a  monogram  M  P  is  to  be 
found  stamped  inside  the  front  of  the  case  of  a 
very  magnificent  clock,  nine  feet  ten  inches 
high,  in  the  grandiose  style  of  the  later  period  of 
Louis  XIV,  or  beginning  of  Loins  XV.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  perfect  in  its  way  than  the  veneer  of 
king  wood,  rose  and  tulip  with  which  it  is  adorned. 


It  is  beautifully  pieced  and  laid  round  the  sides 
of  the  case,  which  are  slightly  concave,  so  as  to 
make  the  work  at  once  effective,  difficult,  and 
expensive.  The  fitting  of  veneer  to  curved  sur- 
faces requires  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  a 
caul — a  solid  wooden  structure  suiting  the  shape 
of  the  object  to  be  veneered.  When  this  has  been 
heated  and  greased,  it  is  clamped  against  the 
veneer.  By  its  warmth  and  pressure  it  causes  the 
surplus  glue  to  exude  and  the  veneer  to  lie  close 
to  its  ground.  The  utmost  precision  of  fitting- 
is  necessary  for  work  upon  surfaces  in  the  least 
degree  convex  or  concaA'e.  The  ormoulu  and  bronze 
mounts  are  equally  elaborate,  and  the  figures  and 
masks  charmingly  modelled.  Houdon  perhaps  may 
have  had  something  to  say  in  the  matter ;  they 
are  certainly  worthy  of  that  pleasing  sculptor. 
Mr.  Britten,  in  his  list  of  "  Former  Clock  and 
Watchmakers,"  mentions  only  an  "Isaac  Duhamel, 
known  as  a  maker  of  bracket  clocks,  about  1790." 
That  is  a  very  late  date  for  such  a  tall  clock  to  be 
made  in  this  style.  Clock-  and  watch-making,  how- 
ever, is  such  an  hereditary  trade  that  there  may 
well  have  been  other  Duhamels.  "  In  this  artistic 
profession,"   says  M.  Havard,  "  dynasties    of   dis- 


ROCOCO  CLOCK  IN  THE  YELLOW  ROOM. 
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tioguislied  men 
are  not  rare. 
But  twenty 
years  ago  the 
names  of  the 
Gaudrons,  Bre- 
guets,  Lepines, 
and  Wagners 
w ere  repre- 
sented   by    de- 


mother- of -pearl  and  scarlet,  blue,  and  green 
horn.  The  effect  is  brilliant,  not  to  say  a  little 
"clinquant."  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  barometer  case  itself  belongs  to  the  lower 
part,  but  the  combination  is  a  good  one.  and 
the  general  effect  is  fine.  This  also  readies  the 
stately  height  of  two  inches  less  than  ten  feet. 

The  large  rounded  drum  and  open  front  of 
the  third  and  last  of  the  giants — a  clock  and 
barometer  combined — is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  enforced  subservience  of 
the  designer  to  the  mechanical 
predilections  of  the  horologist. 
That  is  a  pity,  for  the  wasted 
cabinet  work  is  particularly 
good.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
English  workmanship  is  better 
than  French.  Mr.  Parsons,  the 
excellent  practical  authority  on 
cabinet-making,  who  has  these 
treasures  in  his  keeping,  is 
convinced  that,  judged  from 
the   interior    work    alone,    this 


VENEERED     CLOCK. 
By    Duhamel. 

scendants  worthy  of  the 
high  reputations  of  their 
ancestors."  The  Vulliamys 
who  have  left  their  mark 
(often,  I  regret  to  say,  a 
very  plain  one)  upon  the 
clocks  of  Windsor  and 
Buckingham  Palace  were  a 
noted  family  surviving 
through  several  generations. 
Justin  Vulliamy   emigrated 

from  Switzerland  and  settled  in  London  in  1730. 
He  became  a  partner  of  one  Benjamin  Gray, 
who  was  appointed  clockmaker  to  George  II. 
The  family  of  Vulliamy  held  the  office  of  clock- 
maker  to  the  reigning  British  sovereign  till  the 
death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Lewis  Vulliamy  in  1S54. 
Messrs.  Frodsham  now  have  the  clocks  I  am 
reviewing  under  their  charge. 

A  noble  companion  to  Duhamel's  clock  is  a 
barometer  upon  a  tall  stand,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  lacquered  brass,  inlaid  with  wispy 
curves    of    dark   tortoise-shell,    with    touches    of 


LACQUERED     BRASS     BAROMETER. 


example  is 
English.  Of 
two  celebra- 
ted corner 
cupboards 
fro  m  the 
Ham  i  1 1  on 
sale,  which 
ca  me  into 
his  hands 
for  repairs, 
he  says  that 


COMBINED     CLOCK     AND      BAROMETER 
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the  interior  work  was  very  rough.  French 
makers  were  not  permeated  with  a  love  of  honest 
work  for  the  work's  own  sake.  The  design  and 
the  exterior  are  all  in  all  to  them.  Sheraton  long 
ago  expressed  the  same  opinion,  and  we  may 
console  ourselves  with  it  for  the  Saxon  heaviness 
which  this  respectable  clock  evinces.  Perhaps  the 
English   craftsman   is   avenged    by   the    example 


encircles  the  drum,  under  which  disports  himself 
a  figure  of  Comedy,  clad  in  a  flower  head-dress 
and  tippet.  Another  figure  of  the  same  kind 
sits  amongst  rock-work  and  a  palm-tree  trunk. 
Lowest  of  all,  but  almost  lost  in  suck  a  hurly- 
burly  of  design,  is  a  contorted  dragon,  with 
forked  tongue  and  barbed  tail.  This  monument 
of  unrest,  an  incomprehensible  tour-de-force,  four 


ORMOULU     CLOCK,     WITH     GROUP     IN     SEVRES    CHINA. 


on  p.  206.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
name  of  the  designer  who  was  responsible  for  the 
clock  which  graces  the  Yellow  Room,  hung  and 
upholstered  with  bright  yellow  satin,  and  con- 
taining furniture  in  the  Chinese  style,  of  which 
Sir  W.  Chambers  was  the  introducer.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  very  spirited  modelling  in  this 
clock,  the  work,  perhaps,  of  the  Brothers  Slodtz, 
one  of  whom,  Antoine-Sebastien,  became  designer 
to  the  King  after  the  death  of  Meissonnier  in 
1750.  They  affected  this  kind  of  grotesque  figure 
work,  in  which  the  bizarre  and  rocaille  could  not 
be  carried  much  further.  Very  highly  gilt,  the 
clock  carries  above  its  circular  drum  a  cupid  and 
a  figure  of  Venus  embracing  a  peacock,  which 
spreads  wide  a  bushy  tail,  not  adapted  for  ex- 
pression   in    brass.     Heavy  leaf   and  scroll   work 


feet  high,  originally  adorned  the  music  room  of 
that  perfect  museum  of  curiosities,  the  Brighton 
Pavilion. 

Equally  strange  and  rampant  is  our  next 
example  of  a  clock,  surmounted  by  the  in- 
evitable Chinese  dragon,  and  supported  by  a 
palm  tree,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  Sevres 
china  group  of  a  Chinese  boy  and  girl  in  white, 
picked  out  with  gold.  The  ormoulu  work  of 
this  is  very  coarse,  though  three  fleurs-de-lys  on 
an  escutcheon  in  the  front  seem  to  point  to 
a  royal  ownership.  The  pair  of  handsome 
candelabra  which  flank  this  incongruoixs  little 
timepiece  are  worth  noticing  as  good  late 
Louis  XVI  work,  with  elaborate  shafts  and 
bases. 

The    age    has    long    passed    since     clock-case 
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designers  took  any 
trouble  to  consider 
the  appropriate- 
ness or  the  reverse 
of  the  groups  or 
single  figures 
which  adorn  their 
pro d  u  c  t  i  o  n  s . 
Something  less  re- 
miniscent of  the 
shortness  of  life 
than  Time  and  his 
scythe,  so  often 
found  on  Louis 
XIV  clocks,  some- 
thing more  sugges- 
tive of  life's  fri- 
volities, suited  the 
taste  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XV.  The 
Three  Fates  of 
Boulle  have  given 
way  now  to  the 
Three  Graces  of 
Falconnet.  With 
Louis  XVI,  how- 
ever, and  the 
Empire  we  return 

to  graver  themes.  Classical  decorum  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  repose,  at  any  rate,  stamps 
the  subjects  of  our  remaining  illustrations.  The 
most  austere  judge  could  find  no  fault  with  the 
serious-minded  little  cxvpids  a-top  of  the  white 
marble   clock    with    three    dials,    which    is   finely 


WHITE     MARBLE     CLOCK     WITH     THREE 
Btj   Lipinc. 


worthy  of  Lepine,  its 
about  1770. 

Two  clocks  of  very 
identical  white  marbl 
rather  fretful  eagles, 
pieces  has  on  each  sid 


mounted  with 
ormoulu  in  the 
delicate  style  of 
(■uiith  ie re.  Per- 
haps  a  carping 
critic  might  object 
thai  i  lie  darkness 
<>r  the  bronze 
figures  and  the 
scientific  nature  of 
t  heir  opera  t  ions, 
with  compass  and 
protractor  on  each 
side  of  a  celestial 
globe,  has  commu- 
nicated a  certain 
over-weigh  1  i  ness 
to  the  upper  part 
of  the  design.  In 
the  details  of  its 
ormoulu  and  the 
enamelled  signs  of 
the  zodiac  round 
the  two  outside 
dial-  t  hen-  is  much 
to  admire.  Thc- 
whole  is  splendidly 
finished,  and  very 
noted  maker,  who  flourished 

similar  design,  upon  almost 

e  bases,  are  surmounted  by 

The    first    of   these   time- 

e  of  its  face  a  female  figure 


FRENCH     CLOCKS     WITH     WHITE     MARBLE     BASES. 
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with  a  ctipid.  On  the 
naked  children  playing 
seems  to  have  fitted  a 
in    1819,    and    in    this 


pedestal   is  a  plaque    of 

with   a  goat.     Vulliamy 

new   dial  on  this    clock 

instance,    at     least,    has 


managed  to  be  appropriate.  A  certain  frigidity 
in  the  figures  of  the  companion  clock,  which  also 
bears  the  name   of  Lepine,  seems   to    herald  the 


not  even  yet  banished  to  limbo.  The  bridge 
over  which  the  chariot  is  being  urged  by  the 
sun-god  is  of  steel-blue  metal,  adorned  witli 
the  inevitable  zodiacal  signs.  The  clouds  beggar 
those  which  support  the  learned  little  cupids  of 
the  three-dial  clock  mentioned  before,  and  are 
infinitely  reminiscent  of   apple-chips  which  have 


CLOCK     BY     THOMIRE. 


approach  of  that  style  of  the  Empire  which 
certainly  commenced  before  the  Empire  was  ever 
thought  of.  For  a  specimen  of  the  unmitigated 
classicism,  which  the  Brutuses  of  the  Revolution 
delighted  in.  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  clock 
which  represents  Apollo  in  his  chariot  of  the 
Hours  pursuing  his  daily  circuit  over  a  bridge 
to  represent  the  span  of  the  firmament.  Thomire 
may  with  probability  be  set  down  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  marvel,  whose  red  marble  base 
prepares  us  for  that  nineteenth-century  inven- 
tion of  marble  clock  and  candlesticks  en  suite, 
which    has   tyrannised   over    us    so   long,    and   is 


strayed  from  out  of  their  box.  Withal  this 
affair  is  very  elaborately  finished  in  a  style 
from  which  all  freshness  and  individuality  has 
departed.  It  is  a  concrete  reminder  that  the 
period  of  truly  artistic  collaboration  between 
the  horologist  and  the  designer  has  come  to  an 
end — that  upholstery  with  the  great  and  wealthy 
has  taken  the  place  of  fine  furniture  making.  A 
Gouthiere,  a  Duplessis.  a  Martincourt  no  longer 
stamps  his  name  upon  such  work,  the  emanation 
of  no  one  man's  fertile  brain.  It  is  a  purely 
commercial  affair,  the  joint  production  of  the 
firm  of  "  Thomire  et  Cie." 
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disk,  and  knows  tkat  tke  evil,  laugking  damsels 
of  tke  court  are  party  to  tke  skameful  wrong 
done  ker  by  Duke  Trydenberg,  ker  fatker,  raises 
ker  cup  and,  drinking  to  ker  one  and  only  love, 
falls  dead  at  tke  royal  table.  Of  late,  too,  Mine. 
Slott-Moller  lias  painted  several  poetic  and 
charming  pictures,  witk  dusky  woodland  back- 
grounds or  foregrounds  of  sunlit  Danish  fiords  : 
and  in  all  skows  a  swift  and  deft  grasp  of 
atmospkeric  effects,  a  keen  sense  of  vivid 
colour,  and  the  peculiar  poignancy  of  tke  Neo- 
Romanticists. 

In  1895  a  competition  was  announced  in 
Copenkagen  for  a  great  relief  on  tke  new  Town 
Hall.  Altkougk  ske  bad  no  experience  in 
modelling,  Mme.  Slott-Miiller  took  part  in  tke 
initial    competition     and     won     tke    first    prize. 


Since  then  (1896-7)  ske  has  executed  this  big- 
relief,  and  in  so  notable  and  at  the  same  time 
national  a  manner  that  ske  is  now  accepted 
as  one  of  tke  foremost  of  Danish  artists. 
Encouraged  by  her  success,  ske  has  since  made 
a  very  noble  relief  on  the  subject  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Dagmar,  executed  in  plaster  coloured 
and  gilt,  and  another  not  less  austerely  and 
finely  designed,  "Sir  Ebbe's  Daughters" — heroic 
Dauisk  princesses  who,  Inning  been  ravished  by 
two  false  knights,  went  to  the  Cathedral  on  the 
day  of  the  "Churching,"  with  swords  hidden 
under  their  mantles,  and  slew  their  betrayers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Denmark  will 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  Agnes  Slott-Miiller. 
What  she  has  already  accomplished  gives  sufficient 
warrant  for  very  high  hopes  indeed. 


THE     DEATH     OF     QUEEN     DAGMAR 
From  the  Relief  on  the  New  Town    Hall,   Copenhagen,   by  Agnes  Slott-Moller. 


THE      HARP      PLAYER. 


For  a  Picture  by  Agnes  Slott-Moller. 


it'ote  took  mo  loot— prt  gate  not  bis  again. 

Gave  he  then  nought  for  all  those  bitter  tears, 
Heart  loyal  and  strong  pulses  and  warm 

breath, 
That  loved  him  verily  even  unto  death  ? 
And  all  your  woman-words  in  his  boy  s  ears  : 
Was  all  this  given  and  given  all  in  vain  ? 

I'ote  gate  n«  for  nrg  tears  a  harp  of  goto. 


Mlljat  plau  yon  on  yonr  harp  tbm  by  tin* 
fiorb  ? 

Grief  that  has  changed  to  joy  -with  thinking  on, 
Heartbreak  that  comes  back  singing  in  a  bird, 
The  kindness  now  of  some  old  bitter  word, 
Unhappy  things  grown  happy,  being  gone- 
Tea,  all  the  bitter  sweetness  of  my  lord. 

.lit  urns  for  this  it'ote  gate  tat  a  harp  of  gold. 


Rich  \i;i>   I  t   Galliennk. 


FIG.    1.— THE     VAISSEAU     A     MAT     AND     OTHER     SPECIMENS     OF     SEVRES     PORCELAIN. 
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THE  PORCELAIN  COLLECTION  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

By     Special     Permission     of     Her     Majesty. 
BY     FREDERICK     S.     ROBINSON. 


IT  is  rather  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  great  royal  palaces  is  richest  in  porce- 
lain. The  long  extent  of  the  corridor  at  Windsor 
gives  greater  facilities  for  display,  while  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  the  so-called  Bow  Library,  with 
its  curved  cupboards  in  the  corners  of  the  room, 
conceals  rather  than  exhibits  a  collection  of 
Sevres  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  Castle.  The  two  collections  combined 
would  make  an  inimitable  display.  In  their 
handbook  of  French  pottery,  MM.  Gasnault  and 
Gamier,  referring  to  "  middle-sized  ornamental 
vases  of  the  pate  tendre  period  of  Sevres "  say 
that  "the  finest  are  now  in  the  matchless  collec- 
tion of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  Buckingham  Palace."  If  in  some  other 
species,  as  that  of  Dresden,  Windsor  is  admittedly 
superior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its 
splendid  mounted  Oriental  porcelain  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Queen's  London  resi- 
dence.    Like  the  Sevres,  it  is  to  be  found  crowded 


into  ill-lighted  cupboards,  scattered  here  and 
there  on  and  under  furniture,  or  lurking  in  that 
upstairs  receptacle  of  unnumbered  and  valuable 
odds  and  ends  which  were  described  in  the 
introductory  article. 

In  February,  1898,  an  historical  sketch  was 
given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great 
factory  of  Sevres.  The  first  five  of  our  illustra- 
tions consist  entirely  of  princely  examples  of  its 
handiwork,  but  the  items  are  so  numerous  that 
it  will  be  possible  only  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
most  striking.  In  the  centre  of  Fig.  1  appears 
the  famous  "  Vaisseau  a  Mat,"  a  flower-vase 
pierced  with  circular  holes.  The  top  rises  in  a 
pyramidal  shape ;  the  pennon  studded  with 
fleur-de-lys  at  the  apex,  and  the  white  "  shrouds  " 
crossed  by  "  ratlines "  tied  with  gilt,  suggest 
that  distant  resemblance  to  the  rigging  of  a 
ship  which  gives  this  piece  its  name.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  shape  of  this  celebrated  work, 
opinions    will    widely   differ — the     gaping    lions' 


FIGS.    2    AND    3.-SEVRES     PORCELAIN     AT     BUCKINGHAM     PALACE. 
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mouths  gagged  with,  embryo  bowsprits  being 
hardly  graceful,  but  the  combination  of  colour, 
chiefly  dark  blue  and  green,  is  one  of  the  finest 
ever  produced  at  Sevres,  though,  in  this  instance, 
the  blue  is  not  so  even  as  in  many  less  com- 
plicated pieces.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
Windsor  there  is  an  approximate  imitation,  made 
for    Her   Majesty,   in    1880,    by    Messrs.    Minton, 


ground  painted  with  a  most  spirited  eainp 
scene,  while  the  flanking  vases  of  almost  equal 
height — about  sixteen  inches — show  Venus  and 
Adonis,  and  Leda  and  the  Swan — true  marvels 
of  china  flesh  painting. 

Of  group  3  the  gem  is  a  large  vase  with  high 
cover,  at  the  top.  It  is  of  turquoise  blue  of 
matchless  brilliancy,  and  on  the  lowest  shelf,  the 


FIG.    4.— SEVRES     PORCELAIN     AT     BUCKINGHAM      PALACE. 


but  the  colour  scheme  and  pictures  were,  no 
doubt,  purposely  varied  to  avoid  possible  con- 
fusion. 

Nautical  accessories  seemed  in  fashion  when 
the  two  vases  which  flank  the  foregoing  were 
made.  Their  picture  panels  seem  to  be  slung 
from  below  the  fluted  necks  by  thick  white 
cables,  whose  looped  ends  are  tied  with  gold — 
the  whole  a  rather  novel  contrivance.  The  fine 
vase  behind  the  vaisseau  a  mat  has  a  very 
cleverly  painted  pauel,  which  may  portray  the 
presentation  of  the  ill-fated  little  Dauphin  to 
Louis  XIV  on  the  birth  of  the  former  in  1780. 
In  the  Jones  collection  at  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  a  cup  of  hard  porcelain  made  to 
celebrate  the  same  occasion.  The  pair  of  vases 
with  spiral  fluted  necks  are,  perhaps,  the  hand- 
somest in  general  shape  of  this  group,  and  are 
decked  with  pretty  heads  in  high  relief. 

The   central  vase  of   Fig.   2    has  a  fine  green 


fourth  from  the  spectator's  right,  is  a  cup  of 
the  same  colour  most  admirably  painted  with  a 
piquant  portrait  of  Mme.  du  Barry. 

In  Fig.  4  the  central  vase  in  turquoise  is 
almost  but  not  quite  similar  to  the  centre  one 
at  the  top  of  our  first  illustration.  The  frequent 
small  variations  in  pairs  of  vases  are  a  happy 
precaution,  made  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  if 
one  has  the  misfortune  to  be  broken  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  survivor  may  not  be  so 
great,  as  each  may  be  called  unique.  If  this 
seems  fanciful  we  can  always  fall  back  upon 
the  reflection  that  to  the  vase  painter  a  little 
variety  in  his  task  was  as  charming  as  it  is  to  us. 

The  three  remaining  pieces  of  our  fifth  illus- 
tration are  in  the  dark  blue  du  roi,  the  centre 
one  decorated  with  heads  on  a  chocolate  ground, 
imitating  the  colour  of  a  cameo.  The  vase  on 
the  spectator's  right  is  noticeable  for  the  pretty 
dropping   garlands  which  overhang  its  rim,  and 
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which  beset  the  collector  of  Chin- 
ese and  Japanese  wares.  Even 
now,  and  I  suspect  for  a  long  time 
yet,  controversy  will  rage  over 
many  a  specimen  as  to  whether 
it  belongs  to  China  or  Japan. 
Until  some  porcelain  amateur, 
endowed  with  perfect  taste  and 
with  linguistic  faculties  sufficient 
for  him  to  assimilate  their  lan- 
guages, has  lived  in  those  countries 
and  learnt  all  that  they  can  tell 
him.  we  shall  all  be  groping  more 
or  less  in  the  dark.  We  are  not 
greatly    advanced    by    the    latest 


FIG.    5— SEVRES    PORCELAIN     AT     BUCKINGHAM     PALACE. 

has  the  mark  of  Le  Guay,  a  specialist  in  gilding. 
Our  illustrations  must  speak  for  themselves,  as 
space  does  not  allow  of  more  detailed  descrip- 
tion, and  catalogues  are  often  dull.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  this  Sevres  china  has  that  finish 
and  brilliancy  of  enamel  which  causes  one  ever 
to  regret  that  the  manufacture  of  the  soft  paste 
was  so  entirely  neglected  after  1804.  In  that 
year  Brongniart,  eager  for  a  harder  commercial 
porcelain,  sold  off  the  remaining  stock  of  un- 
painted  soft  paste  objects,  and  was  thus  the 
unwitting  cause  of  numerous  subsequent  im- 
positions. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Oriental  porcelain  we 
are  landed  at  once  amongst  all  those  difficulties 


F(G.     7.— CHINESE     VASES. 


FIG.  6— ORIENTAL    BOWL    WITH     BRAES    MOUNTS 
AND     REPOUSSE    TOP. 

work  which  plunges  us  into  sym- 
bols, and  discourse-  of  the  decor- 
ative representation  of  qualities, 
though  there  may  be  something 
mysteriously  comforting  u>  some 

collectors  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Tac-Keih.  or  origin  of  .ill 
created  things,  and  it-  two  por- 
tions the  Vang  and  Yin.  For 
those  who  have  uo1  studied  the 
matter,  and  who  do  not  propose 
to  go  quite  so  far  as  the  l'a-Kw a 
or  the  Tac-Keih.  certain  con- 
siderations may  be  suggested.  a~ 
that,  generally  speaking,  marks 
— however  symbolic  are  delusive 
as  tests  of  date. 

II      a     Chinese     mark      tells     US 
that    such    ami    such   a    pi Was 
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made  during  the  Ching-Hwa  dynasty,  we  had 
better  translate  it  as  "  in  the  style  of  the 
china  which  was  made  at  that  period,  1465-88 
A.D.;"  unless  indeed  it  bears  those  obvious  signs 
of  age  which  the  expert's  touch  and  eye  can 
judge  of,  and  which,  by  the  way,  the  modern 
imitator  can  almost,  but  not  quite,  copy.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Chinese  imitated 
at  later  dates  the  styles  of  earlier  dynasties. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  difference 
between  earthenware  and  porcelain  proper.  The 
distinguishing'  quality  of  porcelain  is  translu- 
cence,  but  Chinese  porcelain,  and  Japanese  also, 
is  often  so  thick  as  not  to  be  translucent  at  all. 
The  grand  distinction  in  the  appearance  of  the 
porcelain  of  Europe  and  the  East  is  the  difference 
of  the  white  glazed  paste.  A  piece  of  Worcester, 
for  instance,  is  of  a  warm,  or  cream,  or  ivory 
Avhite — a  piece  of  Oriental  is  of  a  cold,  or  bluish, 
or  even  greenish  grey  white.  But — and  there 
always  will  be  buts  in  this  interesting  study — 
there  is  porcelain  of  Bow  and  Chelsea  and  else- 


inference  that  the  piece  is  Japanese.  The  marks 
have  been  produced  by  the  supports,  or  "  cock- 
spurs,"  used  to  prop  the  object  up  in  baking. 
The  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  did  not  use  them,  resting 
the  object  on  its  own  bottom. 

Although  the  Chinese  made  the  greatest  variety 
of  fine  porcelain,  the  Japanese  excel  in  earthen- 
ware, often  rough  but  nearly  always  full  of  quaint 
inventiveness  and  art.  A  visit  to  the  Franks  col- 
lection at  the  British  Museum  will  bear  this  out. 
The  making  of  porcelain  was  much  later  in  Japan 
than  in  China,  whence  it  was  introduced  by 
Shonsui,  in  1513.  When  one  has  admired  the 
striking  Imari  or  Arita  ware  in  red  and  blue  on 
white,  touched  with  gold,  which  was  made  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  expressly 
for  foreign  importation,  and  is,  therefore,  not 
in  accordance  with  native  Japanese  taste,  there, 
is  not  much  old  Japanese  left.  Besides  Kaga 
ware,  which  includes  that  well  known  species 
chiefly  decorated  with  red,  few  kinds  remain 
to  be  compared  with  the  varied  productions  of 


Fig     8— ORIENTAL     PORCELAIN     AT     BUCKINGHAM     PALACE. 


where   made   in   imitation   of   Oriental  which    it 

is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  original. 

The   presence  of   three  or  four  small   bumps 

or    projections    in    the     centre     underneath     an 


China.  Marryat  even  calls  Japanese  porcelain 
"  a  mere  variety  of  Chinese."  This,  however, 
is  perhaps  a  dictum  a  little  positive,  as  we  have 
seen  that  controversy  as  to  origins  is  rife.     The 


original   plate,    called    spur   marks,    justifies    the      puzzle   is    not    simplified    by   the   fact    that    the 
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Japanese,  like  Europeans-,  have  been  always 
prone  to  the  imitation  of  Chinese  porcelain  and 
its  marks. 

Of  Chinese  porcelain  her  Majesty's  collections 


Beginning  with  plain  porcelain,  there  are 
fine  specimens  of  the  white  known  as  "  Blanc  de 
Chine,"  which  was  much  esteemed  in  France  in 
the   seventeenth  and    eighteenth  centuries;   and 


Fl3.    9.-ORIENTAL     PORCELAIN     AT     BUCKINGHAM     PALACE. 


include  many  varieties.  The  great  "families" 
into  which  experts  divide  it  are  well  represented. 
There  is  "  famille  verte,"  in  which  green  is  a 
prominent  colour  and  pink  is  not  found,  and 
"  famille  rose,"  later  in  date,  and  in  which  pink 
is  much  used,  especially  on  the  peony  blossom. 
This  pink  may  be  one  of  the  colours  introduced 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  of  whose  assistance 
the  Empei'or  Kang-he  (1601-1722)  is  said  to  have 
availed  himself.  As  for  plain  blue  and  white, 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  though  it  does  not  swamp 
the  rest  as  it  seems  to  do  in  the  minds  of  some 
collectors  centred  on  ginger  pots  and  "  haw- 
thorn "  jars.  Formerly  it  was  only  thought 
much  of  in  Holland,  where  it  inspired  the 
decorators  of  Delft  earthenware,  whereas  in 
England  large  quantities  have  been  daubed  over 
with  other  colours  by  unprincipled  dealers  to 
enhance  the  value.  Of  single  colour  pieces  there 
is  great  store.  Only  a  few  examples  of  the 
various  kinds  are  illustrated  here,  but  readers 
of  these  papers  will  have  noticed  how  many 
specimens  have  already  been  reproduced  upon 
and  under  furniture  of  which  description  was 
being  given. 


still  more  in  Spain.  A  Chinese  merchant  gave 
to  an  English  gentleman  a  small  cup  in  a  case 
lined  with  silk,  as  the  culmination  of  a  magni- 
ficent series  of  presents.  A  beautiful  slim 
beaker  of  white  porcelain  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
cross-piece  under  an  Empire  table  iu  the  Wilkie 
Room,  pierced  at  the  neck  with  a  pretty  fret. 
On  this  same  table  is  a  large  bowl  of  the  colours 
known  as  green  "celadon,"  which  naturally 
follows  with  other  single  colours  after  plain 
white.  Celadon  is  rather  a  misleading  term,  a- 
it  is  used  iu  two  senses;  "as  a  general  term," 
says  Mr.  Gullaud  ("Chinese  Porcelain,"  p.  138  . 
"when  the"  (under-lying)  "substance  of  which 
the  vessel  is  made  is  hid  from  view  by  the 
coloured  glaze  with  which  it  is  covered :  in  the 
other  as  indicating  that  particular  raugo  of 
greens  known  by  (his  name."  This  last  is  the 
sense  iu  which  I  prefer  to  use  it  here  for  the 
sake  of  clearness.  It  is  said  that  tin-  was 
one  of  the  earliest  colours  well  applied  to  por- 
celain, and  many  pieces  of  il  are  obviously  of 
great  age,  their  thickness  having  helped  to  pie 
serve  them.  "It  is  remarkable,"  say-  Pranks  in 
his    catalogue,    "that    the    earliest    specimen    of 
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porcelain  that  can  now  be  referred  to  as  having 
been  brought  to  England  before  the  Reformation 
— viz.  the   cup  of  Archbishop  Warham,  at  New 


Perhaps  no  kind  of  Oriental  porcelain,  except 
"  famille  noir,"  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  the 
ormoulu  mounting  of  the  French  chaser  as  this 


Fig.    10.— ORIENTAL    VASES. 


College,  Oxford — is  of  this  kind.  By  the  Persians 
and  Turks  it  is  termed  '  Mertebani,'  and  it  is  much 
valued  by  them  as  a  detector  of  poisonous  food. 
Specimens  of  this  porcelain  were  sent  to  Lorenzo 


green  celadon,  which  harmonises  perfectly  with 
the  colour  of  the  gold.  Three  large  vases  of  a 
paler  hue  (Fig.  7)  have  a  pretty  peony  and 
plum  pattern  slightly  raised,  and  very  elaborate 


Fig.    11.— JAPANESE     VASES. 


de  Medici  in  1487  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt."  The 
bowl  in  the  Wilkie  Room  has  massive  Louis  XVI 
mounts.  More  elaborately  mounted  in  the  style 
of  the  same  period  is  the  subject  of  Fig.  0, 
which  has  a  pierced  trellis  cover  of  great  elegance. 


mounts  with  dragons  and  masks  in  the  style  of 
Caffieri.  These  are  a  good  example  of  the  meta- 
morphosis which  the  addition  of  chased  mounts 
can  produce.  The  date  of  these  might  be  from 
1723-36,  the  Yang-Ohing  dynasty. 
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On  the  spectator's  right  hand,  in  the  bottom 
corner  of  Fig.  8,  are  other  examples  of  fine  mount- 
ing. The  little  jug  in  Louis  XV  style  is  delightful, 
and  the  porcelain  itself  is  in- 
teresting as  an  example  of 
crackle.  This  one  is  (as  usually) 
greyish-white.  The  appearance 
of  multitudinous  cracks  was, 
no  doubt,  first  accidentally 
brought  about,  but  the  result 
was  so  curious  that  it  was  soon 
repeated  by  design.  The  cracks 
are  made  either  by  mixing 
steatite  with  the  glaze,  or  else 
by  first  heating  the  glazed  ob- 
ject in  the  sun,  then  plunging 
it  into  cold  water  for  a  moment. 
After  baking  the  crackle  ap- 
pears. 

In  the  following  illustration 
(Fig.  9)  are  more  examples  of 
unmounted  crackle  and  mounted 
celadon,  and  also  a  fine  vase 
of  Sevres  in  the  Chinese  style, 
with  high  cones  and  Oriental 
heads  with  caps  on  either  side. 
A  brilliant  red-lead  scarlet  is 
the  predominant  colour,  and 
very  striking  it  is. 

A  very  late  Louis  XVI  gran- 
diose style  of  ormoulu  mount- 
ing is  shown  in  the  centre  vase 
of  Fig.  10.  Minuteness  of  finish 
has  taken  the  place  of  spirit 
and  grace.  These  three  vases, 
three  feet  high,  are  of  a  gray- 
green  with  a  double  diaper 
of  two  small  flower  patterns. 
One  is  embossed  or  raised  in 
the  colour  of  the  glaze ;  the 
other,  of  pink  and  blue  convolvulus,  etc.,  overlays 
the  first.  Devices  of  swords  and  other  implements 
entwined  with  ribbons,  symbolical,  no  doubt,  of 
some  of  those  mysterious  things  or  qualities  re- 
ferred to  before,  complete  a  decorative  scheme 
which  is  ingenious  but  somewhat  over-wrought. 


Fig.    12.-HEXAGONAL    JAPANESE     VASE 


These  too  "  busy  "  pieces  do  not  repay  the  chaser 
with  a  good  effect  when  mounted  in  ormoulu. 
A  very  brilliant  little  hexagonal  vase  display- 
ing the  fan  pattern  of  Japan, 
and  mounted  upon  six  metal 
legs,  is  placed  (Fig.  12)  upon 
a  graceful  ormoulu  gueridon 
ornamented  with  plaques  of 
Sevres.  This  piece  is  one  of 
which  on  a  cursory  examina- 
tion it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
it  is  English  or  Oriental.  There 
is  a  Bow  or  Chelsea  vase  in 
the  Franks  collection  which 
resembles  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
pair  of  little  mounted  pieces 
of  porcelain  in  the  whole  of 
Buckingham  Palace  has  been 
kept  for  the  last  (Fig.  11).  No- 
thing of  the  kind  could  excel 
the  charm  of  the  two  rect- 
angular and  presumably  .Japan- 
ese vases,  with  curved  Louis  XV 
mounts  of  the  utmost  grace. 
Flanking  a  fine  dark  blue  vase, 
with  Louis  XVI  mounts,  their 
vivid  colouring  is  set  off  by  its 
quietness.  Bright  red,  ashy  blue, 
pale  green,  and  white  flowers 
with  gilt  appear  on  a  ground 
half  blue  and  white  diaper, 
half  strong  brownish  black, 
which  affords  the  most  striking 
relief.  These  little  masterpieces 
are  perhaps  the  only  two  to 
which  has  been  accorded  the 
honour  of  a  glass  dome  all  to 
themselves.  Some  people  draw 
conclusions  from  the  approxi- 
mate date  of  the  ormoulu  mounts  to  the  date  of 
the  porcelain  itself.  This  must  necessarily  be  'a 
vague  and  fallacious  proceeding,  but  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  tolerably  certain,  that  line  chasing 
was  not  expended  on  trumpery  china,  and  that 
a  good  mount  argued  good  value  in  the  porcelain, 
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AS  an  elocutionist  skilled  to  the  point  beyond 
,/V  which  it  seems  difficult  to  go,  and  as 
an  unrivalled  interpreter  of  the  wise,  witty, 
and  tender  writings  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
masters    in    poetry    and    in    prose,   Mr.    Clifford 


themselves  gave  sign  that  the  artist  had 
scarcely  mastered  all  the  limitations  of  pro- 
cess work. 

Mr.  Harrison's  wholly  untrained,  or  to  speak 
more      correctly,      self-trained      accomplishment 
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THE     FRONTIER     BRIDGE     BETWEEN      FRANCE     AND     ITALY,      NEAR     MENTONE. 

Drawn   by   Clifford  Harrison. 


Harrison  needs  little  introduction ;  but  it  may 
be  news  to  many — beyond  the  immediate  circle 
of  the  audiences  whom  his  delightful  recitals 
have  swayed — that  he  is  scarcely  less  skilled 
with  his  pen  and  pencil. 

It  is  true  that  some  three  or  four  years 
since — to  be  precise,  November  1895 — Mr.  Harrison 
published,  under  the  title  that  heads  this 
article,  a  volume  of  rondeaux  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  drawings  that  pleasantly  sur- 
prised    the    public,    though     the     reproductions 


affords  yet  another  instance  of  the  peculiar 
sympathy  and  facility  of  expression  in  the 
various  arts  with  which  some  men  are  happily 
dowered.  Artists  there  are  not  a  few  whose 
gifts  of  melody-making  are  well  nigh  equal 
to  their  skill  in  colour  harmonies,  and  poets, 
musicians,  and  litterateurs  who  are  capable 
draughtsmen  and  colourists.  Many  and  notable 
instances  might  be  quoted  in  remote  periods  of 
history  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times.  It  is 
hard  to  say  whether  as  poet  or  painter  Rossetti 
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C^  REAT  BRITAIN  has  cause  for  self-congratu- 
.IX     lation   in  the   fact   of  containing   a   larger 

quantity  than  is  to  be  found  in  France  of  that 

particular   branch   of 

artistic        handiwork 

which     reflects     such 

brilliant   credit  upon 

our    neighbours.      To 

no  such  extent,  per- 
haps, has  imitation  in 

artistic  matters  been 

shown   by    European 

nations     as    in    their 

wholesale  adoption  of 

the  styles  of   French 

furniture.  Chippen- 
dale, the  English  col- 
lector's favourite  for 

the  moment,  frankly 

copied     from     across 

the  Channel,  and  ever 
since  his  time  our 
cabinet-makers  have 
followed  in  the  same 
lines.  French  furni- 
ture has  certainly 
received  more  honour 
abroad  than  in  its 
own  country. 

M.  Molinier,  the 
latest  writer  upon  the 
subject,  laments  that 
the  tribute  of  respect 
paid  by  other  nations 
is  not  always  to  be 
found  in  France,  at 
least  in  Governmental 
circles.  It  is  sad,  he 
says,  to  see  fine  things 
badly  restored  for 
daily  use  when  they 
ought  to  be  in  mu- 
seums. A  budget  allowance  should  be  made 
to  buy  modern  furniture,  and  save  the  monu- 
ments of  Boulle  and  Riesener  from  gradual 
destruction.  If  the  palaces  had  not  been 
gutted  at  the  Revolution  France  would  now 
have  the  finest  museums,  to  the  protection  of 
which  M.  Molinier  would  commit  them  so  as 
to  save  the  masterpieces  of  artistic  furniture 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  clerks  in  Government 


offices.  Happily  wc  have  a  more  natural  use 
for  our  chief  palaces,  and  it  is  possible  to  see 
the  savings  of  the  Revolution  still  employed,  it 

is  true,  but  under  I  lie 
protection  of  respon- 
sible persons.     When 
all     is      said,     there 
comes  a  certain  chill 
feeling     upon     1  lie 
spectator    in    a    mu- 
seum   when     he     re- 
flects   that    all    these 
things,  but  half-seen 
through     the     neces- 
sary   but    exasperat- 
ing screens   of  glass, 
have     finished     their 
course   of   active 
utility.      They    have 
yet    a    worthy    pur- 
pose to  fulfil,    but  it 
is  no  louger  that  for 
which  they  first  were 
made.      No  Queen  of 
France     will     ever 
again  lay  her  delicate 
fingers  upon   the  ex- 
quisite appointments 
of  that  escritoire,  the 
masterpiece    which 
Roentgen    made     for 
Marie    Antoinette. 
There    it    remains  in 
the    Victoria     and 
Albert    Museum,   and 
there    it  is   likely    to 
remain,    as    an     ex- 
ample for  baser  imi- 
tation,   perhaps,    bul 
never  itself  again   to 
add  a   grace    to    life. 
We    are     too     much 
accustomed    to   seeing   French    furniture    in    the 
detached  environment  of  a  gallery  such  as  that 
of  the  Jones  bequest,   or   in   huge    palace    rooms 
where     no    human    being    ever    lives    in    comfort. 
Hence   has  arisen    the   superstition    that    French 
furniture  is  "cold"  and  "pompous"  and  "men 
tricious,"   with  all  tin'  other  conflicting  epithets 
which    are   heaped    iiium    it.      Now.    if    some   of 
those    critics    who   are    prone    to    these    phrases 
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CABINET     IN     IVORY     AND     PIETRA     DURA. 

were  to  see  the  wonderful  bureau  which  is  the 
pride  of  Buckingham  Palace  in  its  boudoir,  such 
as  that  for  which  it  was  originally  made,  with 
the  warm  lights  of  a  fire  (Fortune  grant  it  be 
not  placed  too  close !)  playing  upon  its  polished 
inlay  and  the  sparkling  facets  of  its  magnificently 
chiselled  mounts,  they  would  perhaps  revise  their 
more  unstudied  deliverances. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  style  of  furniture  amongst 
the  subjects  of  our  illustrations  to  which  such 
criticism  may  be  more  appropriately  devoted. 
At  the  present  day  I  fear  that  many  of  our 
ventures  in  design  and  decoration  are  mistaken. 
The  successful  idea  is  rare — though,  I  think,  not 
so  rare  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  We  moderns 
have  not,  however,  a  complete  monopoly  of  bad 
art.  The  people  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  our  more 
immediate  predecessors  made  their  errors  too. 
One,  in  my  humble  opinion,  was  the  practice  of 
painting  stonework  in  cathedrals  and  churches. 
It  is  a  question  whether,  with  coloured  windows 
shedding  their  glory  on  pavement  and  column,  the 
painting  of  stonework  was  ever  necessary.  If  the 
horrors  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris  and  of  St. 
Cross  at  Winchester  are  to  be  taken  as  adequate 
and  representative  resuscitations  of  these  poor 
remains    of  ancient   painting   which   we   possess, 


then  certainly  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  it. 
There  may  be  seen  an  instance  of  mistaken  art 
on  a  more  moderate  scale  in  a  kind  of  product 
exhibited  in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  I 
refer  to  those  amber  trinkets  from  Germany 
there  to  be  seen  religiously  preserved.  They  are, 
it  is  true,  relics  of  a  certain  phase  of  handiwork, 
but  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  handiwork  of 
such  a  portentous  description  should  be  regarded 
as  art.  These  things  should  be  thrown  out  of 
our  museum  along  with  sundry  other  notorious 
articles  which  have  no  business  to  be  there.  I 
have  already  referred  to  that  practice,  which 
French  connoisseurs  are  themselves  the  readiest 
to  condemn,  of  using  Sevres  china  plaques  for  the 
adornment  of  furniture.  That  was  a  combination 
which  no  true  colourist  could  have  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  It  was  an  evil  inspiration  of  some 
cabinet-makers — men  say  it  was  a  descendant  of 
Boulle — suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  Italian  prac- 
tice of  pietra  dura  work.  That  may  and  does 
look  passably  well  in  churches,  where  stone  is 
laid  on  stone,  but  few,  I  think,  would  be  found  to 
say  that  the  pietra  dura  decorated  cabinet  is 
often  an  example  of  fine  art.  Yet  with  these, 
as  long  as  the  stone  inlay  is  flat  and  panelled  in 
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ebony  or  the  white  of  ivory,  the  effect,  enhanced 
by  gilt  mounts,  is  at  least  grandiose.  When  we 
come  to  those  fruit  assortments  of  coloured  stones 
in  relief  it  must  be  confessed  that  belief  in  the 
taste  of  one's  forefathers  who  conceived  them  is 
considerably  staggered . 

The   examples   here   given   show  the   various 


of  rosewood,  and  represents  the  facade  of  a 
palace,  with  a  central  archway  deeply  recessed. 
The  columns  of  the  two  lower  storeys  are  of  lapis 
lazuli  lined  with  metal  to  imitate  flutings. 
Those  of  the  upper  storey  are  very  well  modelled 
terminal  figures  in  ormoulu  with  silvered  heads. 
The  whole  is  panelled  with  brilliant  agates  and 
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phases.  The  first  and  undeniably  the  best— fine 
of  its  kind  and  all  genuine— is  an  ebony  cabinet  in 
the  Green  Drawing-room,  surmounted  by  a  clock 
and  prettily-sculptured  nude  figures.  This  piece, 
nearly  eight  feet  high,  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  graceful 
in  proportions,  and  decorated  with  flat  stone 
inlay.  The  columns  and  their  entablature  are  of 
lapis  lazuli.  The  landscapes  in  stone  are  pictur- 
esque efforts,  and  the  whole  design,  with  its 
elegant  use  of  metal  mounts  and  paste  jewels, 
is  a  work  of  merit.  M.  Molinier,  on  page  18  of 
his  work  on  furniture,  illustrates  a  similar  and 
still  more  grandiose  cabinet  from  the  Cluny 
Museum. 

There  is  a  companion  to  this   of  still  greater 
height  and  more  architectural  conceptiou.     It  is 
305 


marbles,  and  is  topped  by  a  figure  in  ancient 
Roman  armour  with  other  seated  or  standing 
figures.  The  construction  is  an  elaborate  one  of 
drawers  within  drawers  and  false  bottoms,  the 
springs  to  which  are  cunningly  hidden.  Some- 
times the  secret  recesses  are  got  at  by  lifting  the 
front  of  the  main  drawer,  sometimes  by  attacking 
the  other  end,  while  in  other  eases  they  are 
found  at  the  sides  of  the  spaces  from  which 
drawers  have  already  been  removed.  This 
cabinet  has  the  advantage  of  being  decorate] 
only  with  stones  in  their  polished  state  and  not 
frittered  into  landscapes.  Such  palaces  in  minia- 
ture are  often  of  German  work  and  hail  Prom 
Augsburg. 

An  ivory  cabinet  on  a  gilt  console  is  a   Eoi]  to 
one  of  ebony,  on  a  much  handsomer  stand  of  the 
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style  of   Louis  XIV,  in   the  room  known  as  the  workmen    who    were    brought    to    the     Gobelin 

Royal   Closet.     Both  of  these  are  adorned  with  factories    by    Colbert,    Domenieo   Cueci   was    re- 

pietra  dura   panels.     The    ivory   cabinet  is   also  sponsible   for   the   pietra  dura  work   in   Floren- 

decorated   with  lapis  lazuli  panels   and   studded  tine  style.     He  was   still  alive   in    1704,   but   his 
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with  precious  stones  or  pastes.  Its  inlay  is  flat, 
while  that  of  its  ebony  companion  is  in  that 
relief  which  must  be  condemned.  "  Ce  genre 
de  decor  assez  peu  heureux  "  is  also  M.  Molinier's 
verdict.  He  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  Italians 
the  use  in  France  of  pietra  dura,  "etched" 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoiseshell.  As  to 
the  last,  there  is  room,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
controversy. 

Pietra  dura  was  first  introduced  at  Florence 
about  1550.  Vasari  highly  praises  his  own  pupil, 
Bernardo  Buontalenti,  for  the  skill  and  taste  with 
which  he  has  made  costly  tables  of  agate  and 
other  polished  stones  commingled  for  Francesco 
dei  Medici.  At  Milan  and  Naples  such  work  was 
also  done,  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish.  Charac- 
teristic of  Italy  is  a  profusion  of  gilt  and  a 
desire  to  put  colour  everywhere.     Of  the  Italian 


works  are  mostly  lost,  some,  already  in  ruins, 
having  been  given  to  Buff  on,  the  naturalist, 
that  the  stones  on  them  might  be  exhibited  as 
mineralogical  specimens.  Cticci  was  fond  of 
bronze  figures,  appliques  of  metal  in  high  relief 
upon  showy  grounds  of  jasper  or  many  coloured 
stones.  Other  names  are  those  of  the  brothers 
Ferdinand  and  Horace  Migliorini,  Branchi,  and 
Louis  Giacetti,  who  were  employed  in  making 
table  tops  and  inlaying  the  floors  of  the  royal 
palaces.  Associated  with  them  was  a  Frenchman, 
Letellier.  When  Louis  XIV  was  obliged  to  restrict 
his  subsidies  to  the  Gobelins,  the  style  fell  into 
disuse,  and  uuder  Louis  XV  was  entirely  given  up. 
Three  other  examples  remain  of  later  date 
and  with  Louis  XVI  appointments.  The  fruit 
arrangements  in  high  relief  are  heavy  in  appear- 
ance, over-succulent  with  polish,  and  unpleasant 
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in  colour.  The  table  with  elegant  caryatid  hexagonal  Chinese  vases  in  red  and  white,  corn- 
legs  is  spoilt  by  the  stonework  and  a  modern  panioned  by  two  elegantly  mounted  vases  of 
loot-rail.      It     is    noticeable    for    the    beautiful  famille  noir 

specimens  of  china  which  it  supports,  and  which  Though  the  simpler  use   of   separate   plaques 

I  have  mentioned  m  the  preceding  article  upon  of   polished    stones   may   produce   a    good    ell,,-, 
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porcelain.  On  the  foot-rail  is  a  slender  beaker 
of  the  valuable  ivory  white  with  open  fret- 
work. On  the  table  itself  is  a  grand  mounted 
vase    of    green    celadon,    flanked    by    two     fine 


when  the  colours  are  well  selected — as  in  some 
of  those  beautiful  musical  instruments  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — not  much  commend- 
ation can  be  given  for  pu  fact  dura  work  in  general. 
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Bronze  Bust  on  a  Pedes- 
tal     IN     KlNGWOOD    WITH 

Ormoulu  Mounts. 


A  favourite  flower 
motive,  in  the  fiat  in- 
lay, is  that  of  the  Crown 
Imperial  lily,  the  tawny 
orange  blossom  of  which 
and  the  grey-green  leaf 
are  capable  of  extremely 
close  representation  in 
certain  stones.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  is  given 
in  the  article  upon  inlaid 
furniture  at  Windsor  of 
January,  189S.  For  the 
too  luscious  fruit  ar- 
rangements in  relief 
nothing  can  be  said  in 
extenuation. 

Passing  from  this 
rather  mistaken  style,  a 
fine  pedestal  in  kingwood 
and  tulip,  notable  for 
its  ormoulu  mounts,  may 
occupy  us  for  a  moment. 
It  is  one  of  a  pair  which 
were  perhaps  originally 
clock  and  barometer 
stands.      A  good  Italian 

bronze   of  a   Roman   emperor   is  now   supported 

by  the  subject  here  illustrated. 
We  come  now  to  that 

beautiful  bureau  a  cylin- 

dre  by  Riesener,  which  is 

the  finest  thing  of  its  kind 

in     Buckingham      Palace, 

and  one  of  the  five  finest 

in  the  world.     The  nation 

now      happily      possesses 

another     of     these — that 

which      was     made      for 

Stanislas,  King  of  Poland, 

and  which  is  now  on  view 

at  the   Wallace   Museum. 

This  is  own  brother,  al- 
lowing for  certain  differ- 
ences   of    detail,    to    the 

celebrated      bureau       du 

roi  Louis  XV,  now  in  the 

Louvre,     commenced     by 

Oeben,     and    finished     by 

Riesener,    his    pupil.      M. 

Molinier  gives  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  this,  front  and 

back,  on  page   156  of  his 

book,   and   M.    de    Cham- 

peaux    also    shows    it    in 

"  Le     Meuble,"     vol.     ii., 

p.   207.      The   two   which 

remain     of    this     famous 

cycle  of  five  belonged  the 


one  to  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild,  the  other 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  A  sixth,  almost 
worthy  of  the  others,  but  less  rich,  belongs 
to  the  Bank  of  France. 

The  three  illustrations  given  must  speak 
mainly  for  themselves.  It  should  be  said  that 
this  Buckingham  Palace  example  is  not  quite 
so  ambitious  as  those  of  the  Louvre  or  the 
Wallace  bequest.  M.  Molinier  refers  to  it  as 
"  another  bureau  of  the  same  form,  but  partly 
differing  in  its  inlay.  The  candelabra  for  two 
lights  are  simpler,  and  have  not  any  (sculptured) 
figures."  This  beautiful  object  is  four  feet  two 
inches  long,  three  and  three-quarters  high,  and 
two  feet  five  inches  deep.  Constructed  of  oak 
and  mahogany,  it  has  "  fiddle-back  "  mahogany 
and  zebra-wood  frames  for  the  panels,  which 
are  perfectly  inlaid.  On  the  cylinder  front  is  a 
square  panel  of  flowers,  a  book,  caduceus, 
Mercury's  hat,  and  a  trumpet.  This  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  typical  Riesener  trellis  in 
mahogany  on  a  ground  of  a  beautiful  olive. 
The  upper  panels  of  the  ends  are  inlaid  with 
flowers  in  pale-coloured  woods,  such  as  box  and 
pear.  The  lower  panels  repeat  the  trellis-work 
and  are  diversified  with  beautiful  appliques 
of  the  most  jewel-like  chased  ormoulu,  fully 
worthy  of  that  celebrated  Gouthiere  cabinet 
at  Windsor  which  I  have  before  described.     The 
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"memorandum  of  work  done  to  complete  the 
bureau  made  for  his  Majesty  under  the  orders 
of  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Fontanieu,  controller- 
general  of  the  Crown  furniture,  by  Riesener, 
6b6nisle  of  the  King  at  the  Arsenal,  delivered 
at  Versailles  in  May,  1709." 

In  the  first  place,  the  bureau  was  begun  in 
1700,  so  took  nine  years  to  complete.  There 
were  required  a  small  model,  wax  models  of  all 
details,  including  the  metal  mounts  and  two 
perspective  plans.  A  framework  was  then 
made,  full  size,  on  which  the  models  in  wax 
were  placed  "just  as  it  would  be  when  finished 
in  bronze."  Many  changes  were  necessitated 
"  to  give  the  whole  an  agreeable  character."' 
Plaster  moulds  for  the  wax  were  required, 
plaster  casts  of  the  figures,  and  tin  castings  of 
the  flowers  in  ormoulu.  Then  came  wooden 
models  "  of  all  that  can  be  called  architecture." 
Five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  brass  castings 
were  wanted,  all  of  which  had  to  be  tried  on 
the  bureau  as  soon  as  cast,  "to  get  a  good 
ensemble  of  all  the  parts."  Next  we  have  the 
chasing  of  the  ormoulu  and  fixing  it  with  in- 
visible  fastenings,  and   the   soldering  of  mitres, 


SIDE    OF    THE    RIESENER    BUREAU 
"A     CYLINDRE." 

ormoulu  mounts  are  all 
beautiful,  those  of  the  in- 
side drawers  being  of  bay 
leaf  wreaths  and  flutter- 
ing bands.  The  gilding  is 
rather  "  dead,"  its  effect 
admirably  suiting  the 
generally  light  colour  of 
the  inlay.  There  is  an  in- 
finity of  small  beading 
and  delicate  work  of  all 
kinds,  but  the  ensemble  is 
not  worried,  and  the 
whole  work  gives  one  the 
idea  of  a  perfect  piece  of 
furniture  at  once  artistic 
and  useful.  It  would 
weary  the  reader  to  men- 
tion all  the  charming  de-' 
tails  which  are  to  be  noted, 
but  lest  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  making  too  much 
of  a  mere  bureau  a 
cylindre,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  give  an  abbrevi- 
ated list  of  what  had  to 
be  done  to  complete  its 
well  -  known  companion 
the  bureau  du  roi.  It 
comes    from    the    detailed 
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etc.,  "  so  that  no  joint  may  show  in  any  part." 
New  models  were  made  to  replace  those  lost 
in  the  first  casting,  especially  one  of  the  great 
cornice,  the  first  having  been  useless  on  account 
of  its  irregular  thickness,  only  discovered  after 
it  had  been  soldered  and  adjusted.  Twenty- 
two  repeated  designs  were  necessary  for  the 
inlay,  to  be  cut  out  and  glued  to  the  woods. 
Numerous  attempts  hi  shading  the  woods  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  perfection.     All  the  insides 


of  the  drawers  were  inlaid,  and  the  machinery  of 
the  cylinder  cost  "  several  attempts."  Arranging 
the  clock,  gilding  the  bronzes,  polishing  and  trim- 
ming with  velvet,  accessories,  carriage,  and  clean- 
ing brought  the  total  bill  up  to  about  63,000 
livres.  The  mere  enumeration  of  these  details 
shows  with  what  infinite  pains  and  patience  of 
a  small  army  of  workmen  consciously  swayed  by 
the  general  designer  of  the  whole,  such  a  beau- 
tiful result  was  achieved. 


THE     PORTRAITS    OF    GEOFFREY     CHAUCER.-III. 

AN    ESSAY    WRITTEN    ON    THE    OCCASION    OF    THE    QUINCENTENARY 

OF    THE    POET'S    DEATH.* 

BY     M.     H.     SPIELMANN. 


VIII. — Among  the  most  characteristic  portraits 
of  Chaucer  is  the  ecpiestrian  miniature,  re- 
presenting the  poet  as  he  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  himself  as  on  horseback  journeying  with  the 
pilgrims  to  Canterbury.  This  "  is  preserved  in 
a  MS.  of  his  poems  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford,  which  has  been  engraved  in  '  Todd's 
Illustrations  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  Svo,  1810.'  "  t 
This  portrait,  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Lord  Francis  of  Egerton,  was  declared  by 
another  critic  to  be  good  as  to  the  face,  but 
the  body  as  remarkably  ill  proportioned.  "The 
resemblance  which  these  different  portraits  bear 
to  each  other  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the 
likeness  is  correct."  The  horse  is  white,  and  the 
harness  black.  "  His  figure,"  says  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  "  is  small,  short,  and  rather  stout :  he 
wears  a  long  dark-coloured  dress  and  hood, 
with  a  girdle,  and  a  purse  or  gipciere,  and  he 
is  booted  and  spurred."  This,  known  as  the 
Ellesmere  portrait,  from  its  being  in  the  MS. 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  is  the  only 
extra  por trait  (so  called)  which  Dr.  Furnivall 
issued  for  the  Chaucer  Society.  As  the  doctor 
characteristically  writes  to  me  :  "  It  has  as 
much  authority  as  the  Bodleian  or  Fairfax 
Murray  portraits — that  is,  none  at  all ;  but  is 
not  so  ridiculous  as  the  stupid  peasant  thing  in 
another  British  Museum  MS.  I  .  .  .  But  I  think 
the  Ellesmere  one  represents  a  man  of  Chaucer's 
type  aud  class  on  horseback,  and  is  worth  re- 
producing. Mr.  W.  Hooper,  5,  Hammersmith 
Terrace,  has  the  copy  he  made  from  the  MS." 

*  To  be  issued  also,  by  arrangement,  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

t  See  Rev.  James  Dallaway's  Notes. — M.  H.  S. 

X  That  is  to  say,  the  Lansdowne  MS.  851.  Cf.  supra. — 
M.  H.  S. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  the  well-known  engraver, 
tells  me :  "  It  is  many  years  since  I  did  the 
work,  which  was  wrought  under  difficulties — a 
bad  light  for  one ;  but  I  did  my  best  to  make  it 
accurate  as  far  as  its  condition  permitted.  My 
instructions  were  to  make  the  drawing  good  in 
such  places  as  time  and  handling  had  damaged 
the  work.  All  the  figures  are  drawn  on  the 
margin,  so  they  have  suffered  the  more ;  the 
red  used  was  a  lead  preparation,  which  had 
changed  to  a  metallic  black,  and  other  colours 
had  turned  because  of  the  white  used  for  body 
being  also  a  lead  colour.  Dr.  Furnivall  had 
photographs  taken  some  years  afterwards,  which 
were  to  be  printed  in  colour ;  but  a  fire  occurred 
which  destroyed  the  printer's  shop,  so  nothing 
came  of  it." 

I  may  add  that  the  negative  here  referred 
to  is  now  lost — last  heard  of  it  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Prsetorious — but  not  before  a 
collotype  illustration  was  made  from  it.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  his 
Trustees  I  am  enabled  here  to  set  before  the 
reader  an  excellent  reproduction  of  this  interest- 
ing and  important  limning.  This  representa- 
tion is  obviously  far  more  truthful  than 
the  wood  engraving  which  —  on  a  somewhat 
enlarged  scale,  I  fancy  —  Mr.  Hooper  made 
of  it  for  the  Chaucer  Society  ;  not  because 
that  skilful  engraver  was  unable  to  approach 
in  his  block  more  closely  to  the  original, 
but  because  it  was  cut  for  hand  colouring,  and 
not  for  printing  in  black  and  white,  a  form 
in  which,  nevertheless,  it  "was  presented  to 
the  world.  Mr.  Hooper  cut  on  wood  the  whole 
of  the  drawings  of  twenty-three  letters  to 
the  twenty-four  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  in  1871. 
The   painting   in   the    Ellesmere   MS.  is    on    leaf 
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157,  back,   and    occurs    on    the    left-hand    of    the 
page  opposite  the  following  lines : — 


Portrait  of 

Chaucer 

here. 


heere  bigynneth  Chauoers  tale  of  Melibee 

ft    yong  man  called  Melibeus  myghty  and  riche 


It    will    thus  be   seen   that  there   is   no   lack 
of    so-called    portraits   of    Chaucer:    copies,   and 
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copies  of  copies,  sufficiently  alike  to  confuse 
the  student,  yet  without  difference  enough  to 
invest  them  with  the  highest  historical  interest. 
The  majority  are  at  bottom  so  many  acts  of 
reverence  to  the  poet,  called  forth  by  the 
simple  desire  to  have  his  features  reproduced 
from  sheer  love  of  him.  Such  was  "  the  painted 
effigies  of  Chaucer,"  in  full  length,  of  which 
Walpole  speaks — that  which  "remained  with- 
in these  few  years*  on  his  tomb  at  West- 
minster," —  a  portrait,  says  Dallaway,  which 
"  was  copied  from  some  unknown  miniature  of 
him,  when  Nicholas  Brigham  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1550, t  as  the  inscription  proves,  at  which  time 
it  was  painted  against  the  wall.  Xo  trace  is 
now  visible."  And  such,  too,  was  Chaucer's 
statue  which  the  Royal   Commission  determined 

*  Circa  1750. 

t  The  correct  date  is  1556.— M.  H.  S. 


(in  1815)  to  erect  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  to  the  surprise  of  all  practical- 
minded  people.  One  of  these,  Percival  Leigh,  put 
the  general  feeling  into  rhyme  in  "  Punch."  when 
he  proposed  the  following  inscription  should 
be  carved  on  the  statue's  base  in  what  he  con- 
sidered good  Chaucerian  verse  pour  rire: — 

"  Good  Sirs,  I  marvel  what  we  here  maken, 

Grete  folk,  certes,  be  sometimes  mis- 
taken, 
We  standen  in  this  stoiuid  by  much 

eiToiir, 
Ne  poet  was  in  Parlement   before: 
We  are  fysh  out  of  water,  verily. 
I  do  not  brethfe  well  this  air,  perdy. 
In  the  Abbayewe  weren  well  enoughe  : 
To  put  us  here  in  Parlement  is  stuffe." 

James  Elmes,  M.R.I.A.,*  after 
foolishly  describing  the  Occleve  por- 
trait as  "a  mere  y>en  and  ink 
sketch,"  proceeds:  "About  1S02  an 
early  painting  of  Chaucer,  believed 
to  be  coeval  with  his  time,  was 
found  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips  in  a 
lumber-garret  of  the  house  at  Hun- 
tingdon in  which  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  born.  It  is  on  panel,  about 
three  feet  six  inches  by  two  feet  six 
inches,  in  the  flat  and  unrelieved 
style  of  the  early  painters,  but  ac- 
companied by  all  those  miuutiw  of 
still  life  which  characterise  their 
works.  The  physiognomy  is  similar 
to  that  by  Occleve,  and  the  com- 
plexion, the  hair,  and  the  costume 
accord  with  Occleve's  description  of 
the  poet.  Coin  lies  scattered  upon 
the  table,  indicative  of  his  employ- 
ment in  the  Customs,  and  he  carries 
the  white  wand  of  office  in  his  hand.  On  a 
chest  is  spiritedly  sketched  his  Knight's  Tale, 
and  in  the  background,  in  legible  characters, 
stands  the  word  (fluutaT..  If  painted  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  of  which  there  appears 
little  doubt,  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest  picture  in 
England,  and  almost  the  oldest  portrait  in 
Europe.  Its  discovery  and  acquisition  led  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  gallery 
of  original  portraits  of  English  poets  and  men  of 
letters."  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  re- 
markable work;  and  I  add  that  1  am  hardly 
convinced  of  its  existence,  or.  ai  hast,  of  its 
genuineness. 

IX.  Apocryphal  and  mythical  portraits  are 
hardly  less  perplexing  than  those  which  ap- 
parently  are  lost.  Among  these  has  been 
reckoned    the    supposed    medal    or    medallion    to 

*  "The  Arts  and  Artists,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  70.  London: 
Knight  and  Lacey,   isi">. 
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which  John  Evelyn  is  thought  by  some  to 
refer  in  his  letter  of  the  12th  August,  1689, 
written  from  Sayes  Court  to  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys. 
Discussing  the  collecting  of  portraits  in  a  long 
argument  full  of  intelligence  and  understanding, 
he  says :  "  At  present  I  know  of  none  who  can 
show  a  better  chosen  set  of  Medals  than  the 
Earle  of  Clarendon  "—that  is  to  say,  the  second 
Earl  (Lord  Cornbury),  whose  father,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  conceived  the  "purpose  to  furnish 
all  roomes  of  state  and  other  apartments  with 
the  Pictures  of  our  most  Illustrious  of  our 
Nation,  especially  of  his  Lordship's  time  and 
acquaintance,  and  of  diuers  before  it."  After 
enumerating  a  long  list  of  portraits,  he  adds : 
"And  what  was  most  agreable  to  his  Lordship's 
general  humour,  Old  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  who  were  both  in  one 
piece." 

If  the  work  here  mentioned  could  have  refer- 
ence to  a  medal  at  all — the  word  "picture"  being 
an  elastic  term  with  some — such  a  work  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  present  Earl  of  Clarendon  (to  whom, 
for  the  mere  sake  of  accuracy  and  completeness, 
I  applied)  knows  nothing  of  it ;  nor,  moreover,  is 
there  any  trace  of  it,  or  of  any  other  Chaucer 
medal,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  may,  in  fact, 
be  mentioned  that  Chaucer  lived  at  a  time  far 
anterior  to  that  at  which  the  art  of  the  medallist 
was  introduced  into  England  ;  for  the  earliest  con- 
temporary portrait-medal  of  an  Englishman  is 
that  of  John  Kendal,  executed  in  1450.  Evelyn 
adds  that  most  of  the  portraits  he  mentions, 
"  if  not  all,  are  at  the  present  at  Cornebery  in 
Oxfordshire."  Now,  when  Cornbury's  owner  sold 
the  estate  to  George,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Spencer- 
Churchill,  the  pictures  were  removed,  as  is 
stated  later. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Evelyn  did  not  refer 
to  a  medal  at  all,  but  to  the  picture  which  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis,  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Friends  and 
Contemporaries  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon," 
declares  to  have  been  removed  to  Bothwell  Castle. 
This  picture  still  hangs  upon  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  the  Earl 
of  Home,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  lessee, 
Sir  James  King,  Bt.,  I  have  been  enabled  to  have 
it  photographed  and  here  placed  before  the 
reader — the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  the  work 
has  ever  been  reproduced.  Lord  Home  reminds 
me  that  "  the  picture  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  family  with  the  rest  of  the  collection  at 
Bothwell  Castle,  which  consists  of  half  the  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon's  collection,  left  to  the  family 
by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  Dover."  That 
is  to  say  that  one  half  of  that  collection  is  at 
Bothwell  Castle,  and  the  other  at  The  Grove, 
Watford. 


The  picture  is  on  canvas,  4ft.  2in.  x  3ft.  4in. 
(presumably  sight  measure).  The  eyes  are  a  dark- 
ish grey ;  the  hair  reddish,  fair  to  light  brown. 
The  sleeved  garment  is  grey,  and  the  head  is 
surmounted  by  a  square  drapery  of  the  same 
colour.  Three  parts  of  the  background  consist  of 
a  column  and  dark  brown  wall,  and  to  the  left 
is  a  landscape.  On  the  column  hangs  the  small 
shield  —  party  per  pale  arg.  and  gu.,  a  bend 
counterchanged.  "The  picture,"  continues  Mr. 
T.  E.  King,  who  courteously  sent  me  these  par- 
ticulars, "  is  clean  and  fresh.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  character  in  the  face,  which  is  deeply 
lined,  especially  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth." 

This  portrait,  it  will  be  seen,  is  based  originally 
upon  the  Occleve  limning,  or  upon  a  copy  of 
it,  while  the  seventeenth-century  landscape  back- 
ground and  general  Flemish  manner  betray  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  resembles  more  closely  the 
Seddon  or  Fairfax  Murray  portrait  than  any 
other.  From  what  we  know  of  the  custom  of 
the  time — and  confirmed  in  the  belief  by  the 
nature  of  Evelyn's  own  testimony — it  is  likely 
that  the  first  Earl  Clarendon,  desiring  to  have 
portraits  of  our  poets,  etc.,  for  his  room,  adopted 
the  simple  expedient  of  having  them  painted  for 
him.  instructing  the  artist  to  depend  not  en- 
tirely on  his  own  inspiration,  but  to  go  to  such 
authority  as  he  could  find. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  beads  of  the  rosary 
are  red  and  black,  but  not  in  couples — they  are 
arranged  alternately.  Thirty-one  beads  are 
visible ;  a  cross  of  gold  hangs  from  a  clasp  of 
the  same  metal,  and  two  other  clasps  at  the 
sides  break  the  series. 

X.  Another  portrait  contained  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  here  reproduced,  more  for  completeness' 
sake  than  from  the  belief  that  any  sort  of  historic 
interest  belongs  to  it.  This  is  the  pastel  por- 
trait founded,  very  infelicitously,  on  the  Occleve 
portrait.  The  evident  attempt  to  beautify  the 
face,  to  refine  the  somewhat  aquiline  nose  of  the 
original,  to  clear-cut  its  tip  and  idealise  its 
nostril,  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  ear  while  trans- 
ferring it  to  a  more  appropriate  place  than  that 
where  Occleve  put  it,  to  raise  the  lips  in  a  smile 
instead  of  depressing  them  as  in  the  original, 
to  curl  the  hair,  and  give  a  dashing  twist  to  the 
moustache  and  a  flow  to  the  little  beard,  to  ac- 
centuate the  eyes  (yet  only  succeeding  in  making 
them  squint),  and  generally  to  smarten  up  the 
poet  and  show  him  as  something  of  a  dandy — 
robbing  him  at  once  of  his  dignity  and  of  his 
simplicity  of  dress,  and  endowing  him  with 
embroideries — this  is  the  work  of  a  fairly 
skilful  but  unsympathetic  draughtsman,  wholly 
ignorant  of  Chaucer's  temperament,  intellect,  or 
personality.  Yet  the  picture,  modern  as  it 
appears,  has   been  a  good  while  in  the  Library, 
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the  records  of  which  set  forth  that  this  portrait, 
"  in  crayons,"  was  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Richard 
Rawlinson  in  1755.  It  is  almost  certainly  an 
eighteenth  century  work. 

We  thus  have  ten  principal  portraits  (but  of 
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very  unequal  interest  and  value)  which  are  dealt 
with  here,  and  these,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
I  re-enumerate  :— 

1.  Occleve,  Harleian 

MS.  1866    .        .     British  Museum    .  Half-length. 

2.  Occleve,  Royal 

MS.  17  D.  vi.     .     British  Museum     .  Full-length. 

3.  Add.  MS.  5141  .  British  Museum  .  Full-length. 
■1.  LansdowneMS. 851  British  Museum  .  Full-length. 
5.  Sloane  Collection    National    Portrait  Full-length. 

Gallery 

Bodleian  Library  .  Half-length. 


6.  Bodleian 

7.  Seddon  or  Fairfax 

Murray 

8.  Ellesmere  MS., 

(Equestrian) 

9.  Clarendon 


Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  Half-length. 


BridgewaterHouse  Full-length. 
Bothwell  Castle  .  Half-length. 
Bodleian  Library .    Quar.-length. 

If  we  would  classify  these  portraits  in  any  way, 
we  should  probably  have  to  resort  to  the  minor 


10.  Bodleian  pastel 


expedient  of  dividing  them  into  the  two  variants 
in  design — those   which    represent    the    poet    as 
pointing   forward    with  the  index  finger,  as  the 
two  Occleve  and  the  Ellesmere  portraits,  and  those 
which  show  him  fingering  his  penner,  as  in  the 
Add.    5141     portrait,    the    Sloane,    the    Bodleian, 
and  the  Fairfax  Murray  portraits.     It 
would    be   more    satisfactory,   perhaps, 
from  the  physiognomical  point  of  view, 
could  we  separate  those  which   attri- 
bute to  Chaucer  an  aquiline  nose  from 
those    which    suggest    a    bulbous    one. 
But,  seeing  that  there  is  only  one  por- 
trait which  we  need  freely  accept,  we 
can  afford  to  regard  the  matter  as  of 
little  relative  importance,  especially  as 
all   early  portraitists   have   agreed    in 
this — that    the    face    as    well    as    the 
bearing  of  Chaucer  was  full   of   quiet 
dignity  and  simple  modesty,  and  that, 
whether    painted    work    or    engraving, 
nearly   all   representations   succeed    in 
impressing    the    spectator    with    these 
leading  characteristics.    Much  the  same 
may   be   said   of   the   frontispiece-por- 
traits to  the  collected  editions  of  his 
works.     It   will    be    remembered    that 
the   1532   edition  and   the   two   Stowc 
editions  of  1542  and  1501  had  no  por- 
trait ;    but  Speght's  folio  of  1598  was 
so    decorated,    and    nearly    every    im- 
portant   edition    since    that    date    has 
been  provided   with  a  plate  better  or 
less    well    executed.      When    ill    done 
they   do   not   always   claim  the  appli- 
cation of  Macaulay's  consolatory  criti- 
cism, that  the  best  portraits  are  those 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  mixture  of 
caricature.     What  would  we  not  give 
to    see  the  Master  in  just  one  photo- 
graph— the  equivalent,  or,  at  least,  the 
substitute,  of  the  mirror  which  Menzel  declared 
to  be  better  than  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits? 
That  we  have,  as  it  is,  so  extensive  a  gallery  of 
Chaucer  portraits  seems  the  more  remarkable  the 
more  we  study  the  history  and  practice  of  portrait- 
painting  in  Chaucer's  time  and  onwards;  and  we 
can  only  conclude   that  the  appreciation   of   his 
day   was    more    acute    than    later    on,   when,    if 
Dryden  speak  the  truth,  Cowley  told  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  that  Chaucer  was  a  dry,  old-fashioned 
wit,  not  worth  reviving,  and  that  he  had  no  taste 
of  him.* 

There  is  no  need  to  offer  explanation  for  the 
interest  which  consideration  of  the  features  and 
the  person  of  the  poet  must  arouse  in  the  mind  of 

*  Southey's  "  Commonplace  Book,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  323.— 
M.  H.  S. 
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every  one  of  his  readers,  or  excuses  for  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  an  inquirer  into  the  subject 
must  prosecute  his  researches.  It  is  only  the 
conviction  that  the  Oecleve  portrait  (Harleian 
4806)  is  the  sole  authentic  picture  that  has  pre- 
vented Dr.  Furnivall  and  Professor  Skeat — the 
leaders    of   modern    Chaucerian    students — from 


dealing  with  the  whole  subject  at  length :  but  a 
humbler  inquirer  may  well  feel  justified  in  going 
over  the  old  ground,  seeking  whether  anything 
now  may  not  be  discovered  by  the  re-turning  of 
old  stones,  more  particularly  when  he  approaches 
the  subject  less  from  the  literary  and  historical 
side  than  from  that  of  art  and  physiognomy. 
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By     PHIL     MAY 


[The  extraordinary  ability  of    Mr.   Phil  May,  we    reproduce    here  a  series  of   studies   brought 

not    only   as    a    pen-and-ink     draughtsman   but  back    from   a   recent   visit    to    Holland,   together 

as    a   student    of    character,    has  long    been   ac-  with   an   amusing   literary  accompaniment   from 

knowledged.      Like   every  true  humourist,  he  is  his  own  pen.] 


,  rffcs&cS 


From  the  Pencil  Draining  by  Pliil  May. 


a  lover  of  children,  and  is  not  less  happy  hi 
rendering  the  little  ones  of  Holland  than  those  of 
the  London  slums.  As  his  serious  work  in  this 
direction  is  probably  not  so  well  known  to  the 
reader  as  his  studies  of  the  English  gutter-snipe, 


MY  first  impression  on  entering  Volcndam 
was  that  I  had  come  into  a  toy  village. 
The  little  one-storeyed  houses  all  gaily  painted 
blue  and  green  and  red,  looked  more  like  dolls' 
houses  than  anything  else.     Even  the  black  and 
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From   the  Pencil  Drawings  by   Phil  May. 


white  cows  looked  very  inuc 
been  taken  out  of  a  toy  No 
narrow  streets  were  peopled 
with  hundreds  of  little  doll 
children  in  their  quaint  cos- 
tumes. 

"  Such  little  innocents 
they  look !— but  in  reality 
they  are  the  most  mis- 
chievous little  rascals  in  the 
world,  and  their  greatest 
happiness  is  to  '  take  a  rise  ' 
out  of  the  foreigner.  I  had 
the  use  of  a  cottage  to 
work  in.  which  was  always 
so  crowded  with  children 
that  I  could  scarce  find  room 
to  place  my  easel.  They 
were  all  mightily  interested, 
especially  one  little  girl,  who 
used  to  come  and  kneel  at 
my  side,  and,  uttering  ex- 
clamations of  delight  as  the 
drawing  progressed,  she 
would  explain  to  the  other 
children  what  I  was  doing. 
•  That's  his  eye  ! '  '  Beauti- 
ful ! ! '  '  Isn't  it  wonderful ! ! ! ' 


h    as   if    they   had 
all's   Ark,   and    the 
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From    the   Pencil   Drawing   by    Phil   lilay 


and  so  forth — which  was   very  flattering   at  the 

time,  but  soon  came  to  be  a  bore,  and  once    or 

twice    I    bribed    them    with 

some    coppers    to    leave    me 

alone. 

"That  did  it.  I  was  never 
alone  again.  They  would 
wait  in  swarms  outside  my 
hotel  and  follow  me  to  my 
workshop  clamouring  for 
coppers,  which  they  gener- 
ally mauaged  to  get.  Some 
of  them  would  get  tipped 
twice  over  —  they  are  so 
much  alike  in  their  general 
'get  up'  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them.  I  once 
had  a  little  model  posing 
for  me  all  day,  and  the  next 
she  did  not  turn  up,  so  my 
friend  went  round  for  the 
reason,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  from  the  indignant 
mother  that  I  had  only 
given  her  daughter  about 
twopence.  I  discovered 
afterwards  that  this  was  the 
ease — but   I   had   given   five 
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